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STATEMENT 


Part I 


How the book began 


This book originated in my encounter and confrontation 
with the youth of India at the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad. I had undertaken to organize and teach a course 
titled Career, Roles and Identity. The students with their 
typical wry humour abbreviated the name of the course to 
‘CRY’. The course was divided in three parts. The first dealt 
with the process of growth in the home setting. The second 
examined the development of the youth’s identity during 
his under graduate and post-graduate life. The third explored 
the world of work in the urban setting. 


Paul Goodman, Eric Erikson, Freud, David Riesman, 
Irving Goffman and Jacque Ellul were some of the mentors 
around whose ideas the course was first organized. It was 
largely conducted through the ‘experience-based learning’ 
technology. As the course progressed, I found myself defend- 
ing the ideas of the mentors. The group slowly but steadily 
countered the age old concepts like “Oedipus Complex’, “The 
Mass Culture’ and ‘Alienation’. The whole currency of 
knowledge of the social scientists got questioned. I felt 
drained, futile and very often at a loss. A remark by a student 
in the course, “What you say may exist but does it really 
happen,” followed by another statement— “I do understand 
the ‘how’ of what you speak but it does not have any sense 
for me”—made me sit up with disbelief. From then on, the 
data that the group generated gave me the first clue for a new 
perspective. Hundreds of hours of listening unfolded the 
phenomenological panorama of transformation of youth, I 
have tried to integrate this data. 
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In its final shape it justifies the youth’s viewpoint that 
“while the mentors spoke the truth, it was an outsider’s truth, 
a limited truth, and in no way the central reality of the process 
of transformation in India.” 

The course was organized in the academic year 1971-1972. 
Mrs. Indira J. Parikh provided academic support to the course. 
The material produced by the course appeared to both of us 
rich enough to crystalize and consolidate in the book form, 
that we present. 
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Part II 


The body of the book 


All the youth in this sample have participated in the research 
“Impact of Management Training on Life Orientation.” They 
have also participated in the course “Careers, Roles and 
Identity” and “Interpersonal Relations.” As a part of the 
research they have undergone intensive clinical interviewing 
based on the data obtained from the courses and from the 
psychological tests used during the research, We have used all 
this data for our analysis and understanding of the youth. 


The data can be classified into two streams. The first is the 
stream of intra-psychic phenomenology of the youth. The 
second stream is the experience-based analysis of the Indian 
social systems, that is the family, education, and society at 
large. As such, the data has been consolidated into two 
separate books. The data of the first stream, that is the intra- 
psychic phenomenology of the youth’s growth has been 
organized, analysed, and presented in the present book titled 
Profiles in Identity: A Study of Indian Youth at Crossroads of 
Culture. The data of the second stream has similarly been 
systematized and presented with some annotations in 
another volume awaiting publication. Crossroads of Culture. 
The organization of the present book is around fourteen 
cases whose data represents the wider sample of 300 inall its 
multiplicity, diversity, and depth. This we have called ‘The 
Evidence’ which has been organized in seven sets. The seven 
sets are our classification and labels for the significant modes 
of personal and social presentation of the youth. These are : 
(a) Ghosts Who Walk By, (b) Echoes and Shadows, (c) 
Castaways, (d) Forlorn, (e) Rolling Stones, (f) Smooth 
Sailors, and (g) Heir Apparents. 
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‘The Evidence’ is followed by ‘Retrospect’ presenting 
a process-based trend analysis of the youth’s growth. 
This is followed by ‘Summing Up’ which discusses some 
of the salient aspects about the context of growth of the 
youth. The ‘Reflections’, the first chapter, presents the 
process we, the authors, underwent while teaching the course 
that is analysing and systematizing the material presented 
by the youth. 

The methodology of the data collection and iis analysis 
has been scientific. But in its presentation we have discarded 
the technical mode of writing. The nature of the data con- 
vinced us that it would be a heinous crime to present this data 
and its message in the scientific modes of tables, graphs and 
chi-squares. We redefined ours as the task to present the 
material in a manner so that the reader would feel, listen, 
understand, and grapple with the reality of the youth’s inner 
world and his experiential analysis and diagnosis of the Indian 
social systems. 

We realize that findings from our data have centinuity 
with research findings in India and abroad. However, we 
have purposely refrained from all references and footnotes 
because we believe that the validity of our findings lie in the 
experiential data of the youth themselves. 

Ours, then, has been anattempt to record and systematize 
the feelings and experiential reality of the youth. We have 
been exclusively governed by the concern to communicate the 
sense and feeling. In doing so, we believe that we have 
not at any point surrendered the scientilic orientation and 
perspective either in our approach or in our attempt to 
systematize the data. We have tried to give life to the 
skeletons. 


To what end this book then 

At the most candid level we would like to say : “Here it 
is. Do what you will.” But on second thought we feel we can 
see some purpose. To begin with, we feel the book provides a 
challenging, provocative, and disturbing insight into the feel- 
ings of the youth. We hope that it serves the purpose of 
breaking a few myths and of enhancing an awareness of the 
reality of the youth. Secondly, we believe that it serves the 
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purpose of providing a systematic and a continuous process- 
understanding of the setting in which the youth feel they are 
growing. It crystallizes the continuities and the discontinuities 
of the setting; the multiple forces both visible and invisible; 
and the osmosis of two cultures and its implications for the 
individual. Thirdly, it tries to identify areas where some action, 
a social action, at different levels has to emerge, if we in India 
want to grow into a healthy technological culture. 

Finally, we feel the book helps an enlightened person 
to discover his own role vis-a-vis himself, his family, 
and his culture. We believe that the book is a reasonable testa- 
ment for the thinkers of any developing society in order to 
have a dialogue within themselves. 


Our dilemma 

Our dilemma in writing this book has revolved around 
two major issues. We feel that whenever attempts are made 
to bring the invisible worlds that lie beyond the constructed 
realities of men, a conflict of credibility is obvious. The world 
of youth is pretty well constructed by the social and intellectual 
leadership of our country. The data raises drastic questions 
about the authenticity of their construction. In four seminars 
where we presented this data, the initial response was hostile. 
When that settled down and our authenticity was accepted, we 
were accused of being too sympathetic towards the youth. Even 
people as closely related to the book as Nalini Garg reacted 
by saying : “You make me feel guilty in being a parent. I find 
myself in the position of being—damn'd if I do and damn’d if I 
don't.” Our response was characteristic of us. While we recog- 
nize the positive, and important contribution of the parents in 
the life of the child, it seems to us that the utter incapability 
of the parents to restructure their roles and the basic attitudes 
towards the youth during late adolescence has made them mis- 
understood parents. 


The second axis of our dilemma relates to the representatives 
of our sample. We can be discarded and put on the shelf by 
merely pointing out that the invisible world we have tried to 
bring into the focus belongs only to one per cent or less of 
the educated Indian youth, In defence, we can only state 
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that our sample of three hundred is a representative one. 
They represent multiple educational backgrounds ranging from 
liberal arts to hardcore engineering. Similarly, they represent 
economic scales of Rs. 6,000 yearly family imcome to 
Rs. 15,000 and above. They also represent the mix of ethnic 
and geographical origins available in India. For example, we 
had Parsees from Bombay, Sikhs from Punjab, Tamilian 
Brahmins, Bengalis and Assamese, and fairly significant scatter 
of people from other states of India. 

The similarity of psychological processes that we find in the 
youth up to high school, and the unity of responses to the 
college setting, convince us that their invisible world is not 
very significantly different from the so-called “average Indian 
youth.” The only difference, perhaps, lies in the fact that these 
youth were more articulate. 

Moreover, we believe that each individual is a microcosm 
of the socio-cultural system he belongs to. The macrocosm 
of the society in its operational processes is internalized and 
refiected back by each individual, The coniigurations and 
the structure of the microcosm may vary from individual to 
individual and from social strata to social strata. However, we 
strongly believe that a pattern study of microcosms and their 
reflection of the microcosms at a qualitative level is significant 
and viable methodology as well as a viable sample. 

We lived with our dilemma and we know that sometime we 
would confront it again in the reader’s response. We would 
consider our task well done, and our dilemma worth the 
trouble, if the book brings the reader closer to the youth. 


REFLECTIONS 


NOSTALGIA about childhood is almost a universal pheno- 
menon. The carefree life; affection of parents; intensity 
of games with playmates: adventures of stealing mangoes or 
guavas from the neighbour’s yard: the occasional moments of 
playing truant from school; dares of walking in the dark- 
ness, of passing by the haunted house or the peepul tree: the 
antics In the rain; sneaking out on a summer afternoon, 
getting lost and watching parents’ anxiety; hiding in private 
corners; feigning illness to avoid school; daydreaming and 
fantasising and occasional teasing of younger ones —all are 
spicy and fond memories that light up one’s face and bring a 
shine to the eyes. 

In the moments of nostalgia, a horde of painful memories 
are pushed aside. Memories of being punished without 
understanding “what for ?”; of being confused when the same 
behaviour evoked reward or punishment at two different 
times; of the first shame and guilt; of being left alone and 
feeling deserted; of feeling deprived and excluded: of humiliation 
and anger; of pouting; of not being taken seriously: of being 
toid about clumsiness; of not being trusted to handle things 
with care; of being compared with siblings or neighbourhood 
children; of learning matters of shame about the family; of 
always being restricted and preached at; of discovering inade- 
quacies and helplessness; of being pushed out to play when 
visitors came; of getting the door shut in the face in moments 
of getting a glimpse of the adult world. 

All these and other memories survive with us, perhaps not 
as incidents, but in the form of acute choking feelings that 
surge forth in our moments of reflection. Feelings of deprivation 
and denial; feelings of exclusion and exile; feelings of remorse, 
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shame and guilt; feelings of control and helplessness in its 
face; feelings of sacrifice of the parents which demand complete 
surrender and gratitude, yet tinged with a sense of rebellion; 
feelings of awkwardness intermixed with dependence and 
rejection; feelings of loneliness when there was nobody to turn 
to in moments of distress—these and many other feelings 
constitute the under-currents of our existence. 

Our study is a study of youth in a period of ‘culture 
transformation’. In this ‘in-depth’ study of the ‘becoming 
process’ of the youth, study of childhood is inevitable. The 
psychologists — the students of the growth and development of 
human beings — believe that childhood memories, poignant or 
otherwise, and their accompanying feelings, are by far the most 
significant elements in an individual’s process of development. 
They further suggest that adolescence and early youth are 
the periods during which an individual re-lives the childhood 
traumas in order to resolve them. Our study raises some issues 
about this belief. 

Childhood is so often so much with us. But one wonders 
how one looks back on one’s adolescence and youth, the critical 
period between the onset of puberty and the day one enters the 
adult world as its member. 

What we gather from literature and discussions, it appears 
that adolescence and youth are simultaneously glorious and 
morbid. The life of youth opens up to the worlds which 
they conquered and the worlds they lost; the world 
of withdrawal seeped in _ speculative philosophy and 
the world of action steeped in the idealism for change — i.e., 
the “world of being’ and “becoming,” and the world of 
fantasy and romance as the link between the two— a_ truly 
kaleidoscopic flux of the socio-psychologica]l existence shrou- 
ded in twilight. It is the spirit of the youth that roves and 
momentarily hovers on transcendental models of being and 
becoming, represented by symbols such as the young Sigfried, 
the Golden Youth, the promise of the age, the champion of 
the lost, the restorer of order; its counterpart—the young 
Bacchus revelling in the world of sensuousness and pleasure; 
the young Jason, the spirit of adventure and heroism in 
search of the unknown; the undaunted Ulysses always 
On toes in a Crisis; the valiant Rana Pratap, the spirit of 
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patriotism; Lakshmi Bai, the heroine of Jhansi, fighting against 
oppression; Dayanand the crusader against moral decadence: 
Nachiketa, the resolute in quest of the meaning of the self; 
Bhishma the unstinting denier of the desires and glories of the 
youth; Bhagiratha, unshaken in his commitment to family 
obligations; Majnoo lost in the depth of sublime love; and 
the Buddha, transcending the material and searching the 
meaning of life and spiritual order of the universe — are some 
other such symbols. 

A host of other symbols also exist. They, instead of 
expressing the spirit of youth, represent the approved social 
conduct for the youth such as Shravankumar, the committed 
son; Dhruva, the rejected son, transcending the malice and 
bitterness; the unknown committed son, the executor of 
father’s will, triumphant in surrender — the person who tends 
the nest for the return of the prodigal, yet remains invisible; 
Prahlad, steadfast believer in truth and good against evil; 
Bhagat Singh, the staker of life; Lakshman, the loyal brother 
who sacrifices sleep and the joys of youth in service to his 
elder brother; Hanuman, the ever-willing devotee; and Savitri, 
the chaste who defeats the God of Death to win back her 
husband’s life. 

Literature provides yet another set of images “‘to be’’ or 
‘not to be.” Devdas, the symbol of unrequited love; Kannagi, 
the ideal wife who welcomes the errant husband; Uriah 
Heep, the slimo conniving manipulator of men under the mask 
of drooling humility and humbleness; and a horde of Shakes- 
pearean, Sharad, and Premchand characters join hands with 
the heroes of myths, legends, and folklore. 

The age of adolescence and early youth is akin toa valley 
of shadows. In this valley, there are many shelters for the 
spirit of the youth to come and make its home. Each shelter 
beckons and at each shelter one of the above transcendental 
symbols stand ready to help him transform himself in its 
own image. Amongst these various shelters, the youth visits 
some only to rest; others to sojourn for a while; and still others 
to make a home. 

Besides the heroes of the myth and folklore there is yet 
another set of beckoners for the youth. These are the adults 
of the times, who only a few years back were themselves in 
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the valley of the shadows, and who surprisingly have forgotten 
the torturous paths, the agonising fears, the acute pains, the 
shattering dreams of erstwhile existence, and who now speak 
from the adult role in terms of “shoulds” and “ought to be.” 
These beckoners from the adult world Jook upon with 
consternation at the ‘aimless’? and “amoral” behaviour of the 
“uncommitted” youth. 

It seems to us that the adult beckoners of the youth have 
a nostalgic feeling toward their own kind of preoccupations and 
troubles, and, as such, fail to recognize their own alienation 
from the modern youth. Perhaps they expect the modern youth 
to play a role similar to the one they themselves played. And 
if the youth do not conform to these expectations then they 
are seen and labelled as ‘irrelevant, pathological, aimless 
and drifting ones’. They are surprised, sometimes shocked, 
at what they consider the incapability of the youth to 
recoginze reality. 

The adults of the times may not have forgotten the tormen- 
ting doubt of alternate choices and the see-saw decision 
making of their youth. Yet, they wonder : “It is not obvious 
to the youth as to what to choose ?” Perhaps they are no 
more sensitive to the kaleidoscopic changes in the ‘relevant 
issues’ and continue to use their own logic. They may have 
forgotten that once they themselves were caught with the 
illusion of alternatives and that their response tao was one 
of denial of the alternatives and possibly the quest for a third 
in which Jay the synthesis and freedom for action but which 
always appeared the most unreasonable to the adults of their 
times. 

It is the perspective of the current role of these adult 
beckoners that, in our opinion, have determined the various 
models for the study of youth of our times. Is it not surpri- 
sing, then, that most of these models naturally study youth 
from the outside ? The intrinsic psycho-social process, feelings, 
emotions, and actions of the youth are very often deduced 
from theoretical constructs which take the validity for its 
definitions from the outside. 

_ We review below four such major constructs which are 
often employed for the study and understanding of the pheno- 
menon of youth. One of the major constructs utilized for 
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understanding youth is the concept of alienation. From Marx to 
Marcuse, encompassing Seeman and Keniston, the concept 
of alienation has gathered like a snowball, a mass that is, at 
best, fuzzy. Some authors use the word ‘alienation’ to imply 
a sense of separation from nature; some to describe the loss 
of the wholeness of relation between the producer and the 
product; some imply man’s estrangement with the unfolding 
creative aspect of the self, and still others use it as the 
feeling of loss of control of one’s own destiny and experiencing 
of a feeling of powerlessness in face of the socio-political 
system. Study of youth utilizes the latter two constructs of 
“alienation” more extensively than any other. 

It is apparent, then, that the reactive and residual feelings 
of an individual towards the characteristics of his society cons- 
titute the significant foci of the construct ‘alienation’. We 
sugeest that these constructs of ‘alienation’ fail to recognize 
the possibility of societal conditions be coming out of 
tune with the inherent and positive process of the growth 
of the self. 

Despite protests from the social scientists, ‘alienation’, as 
applied to youth, has acquired a negative aura. It has become 
synonymous with rebellion and lack of commitment. The 
value implication of these constructs of alienation accept, the 
legitimacy of the belief that youth have to grow into society 
as it exists. The constructive aspect of alienation, which 
expresses youth’s desire to participate in formulating the 
“society-10-be’’, geis shrouded, 

The next significant construct of “Oedipus Complex’, —basi- 
cally anchored in the matrix of rebellion—has been the 
mainstay of the Freudians. Inherently, the construct attri- 
butes to youth, the feelings of challenging the sacred and 
defving the legitimate structural role system and its accom- 
panyving norms. Conformity to society through internaliza- 
tion of the given norms is the only acceptable path to 
adulthood. 

This construct in its original formulation subsumes the 
process of a child revolving his attachment to his mother 
and diverting the erotic cathexis from her to a future object 
in later life. The process generates the so-called castration 
threat and anxiety. The child’s attempts to remove this 
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threat and dissolve the anxiety makes him give up his grand 
illusion of marrying a parent. The need to develop a sexual 
identity in adolescence supposedly revives the left over and 
associated feelings of his earlier phase of development. The 
revival of these feelings form the central core of the ‘rebellious 
defiant youth’ who wants to generate his own world and 
identity. 

This construct is especially suspect to us. It tries to imply 
an intra-psychic genesis of the problems and feelings but, 
in fact, like alienation it is a reactive product from the 
residual past associations and feelings. In the Indian context 
its viabilily is further suspect. Twenty years of psychothera- 
peutic, T-group and other clinical data experience suggest 
that the Indian child’s eternal triangle of affection, love and 
hate does not include father, mother and himself, but 
revolves around mother, sibling and himself. Instead of 
rebellion and defiance of authority, the basic feelings of 
Indian children are rejection and discrimination. The legiti- 
macy of authority is never questioned except that it is seen as 
bestowing reward and punishment in a biased manner. 

Erikson, a post-Freudian, made a significant departure from 
orthodox Freudianism in stating his construct of ego identity. 
However, he still retains the concept of psychic determinism as 
the nucleus of his theory. He implies “that every later dispo- 
sition presupposes each prior disposition and that cach is a 
differentiation of prior disposition.’’* 

Eriksonian scheme of historical sequence of growth pro- 
vides a very logical and a cogent framework to understand the 
fusion of psycho-biological and the bio-social processes and 
forces of the field of growth. It identifies the contours of the 
land that a universal child travels through to adulthood and 
beyond. The journey has been mapped out in sectors of 
critical issues. Variations of the cultural practices and inputs 
have become the mediating variables which determine the 
final resolution of each psycho-biological and bio-social stage 
and problem. 


* Kohlberg, Lawrence and Carol Gilligan, “‘Adolescent as a Philosopher” 
Daedalus Fall, 197]. “Twelve to Sixteen : Early Adolescence” 
p. 1076. 
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While we find the logic irrefutable we are not very sure 
how much real understanding it provides for a particular 
child’s emotive and cognitive states. They can be deduced 
perhaps from logic, but we still feel that the individualized 
and the existential reactive and proactive feelings of an indi- 
vidual or a set of individuals are not accounted by the theory. 
Our problem with Eriksonian framework lies in the fact that 
it can explain the reactive patterns but seem to fail to anticipate 
proactive feelings. Maybe it 1s our own deficiency in under- 
standing Eriksonian framework. 

We also feel that the framework is too heavily anchored 
in the psycho-bjological and the bio-social transaction of 
universal man. It defines the developmental task from within 
the psycho-biological nature of man. Its resolution and 
achievement are made dependent on the cultural input. The 
data raises some issues with this approach, and suggests that 
the phenomenology of a particular culture sets developmental 
tasks independent of psycho-biological considerations. For 
example, the technological culture of today demands postpone- 
ment of self and many of its naturities during the most critical 
eight years of youth today as compared to the times of the 
agricultural society. 

The next generic construct is that of the ‘generation gap,’ 
It appears that each older generation displays a strong emotional 
need to see its modes of life validated through demanding its 
continuation in the behaviour of the coming generation. 
Depending on the evolution of socio-cultural awareness, the 
intensity of this demand may vary from culture to culture. 
In India, we feel that a very strong need to see the historic 
continuity as a whole at the psychological level persists. Even 
in the midst of manifest westernisation of forms of living, 
parents expect their children to be guided by traditional 
values. Parents not only demand continuity of their way of 
life, but it seems that they also want to re-live their frustrations 
and pleasures through their children. Instances, where a father, 
who missed achieving a goal himself, pushes his children 
toward it, are not uncommon. Many parents knowingly or 
unknowingly, push their children to surpass themselves. 
However, efforts of the youth to do so tend to make the 
parents feel powerless and meaningless. As a consequence his 
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success becomes coloured with guilt. In many cases, the parents 
verbally demand excellence but in action they cause more and 
more inhibitions. The result is that the youth instead of finding 
strengths to reach the goal, responds with dependency and 
shies away from these goals. 

It seems that the ‘generation gap’ is a product in which 
socialization process becomes coloured and vitiated by 


idiosyncratic parental preoccupations — with their own 
past rather than being centred around the future of the 
society. 


Within the framework of the ‘generation gap’, Paul Good- 
man and others have added a new dimension of theories of 
ecological change. It revolves around the following three 
elements of change : 


a) The shift in family roles 

In the context of Western society, the higher rate of 
employment and a general level of affluence have made econo- 
mic dependency on parents during late adolescence and early 
youth irrelevant. This has created shifts in the nature of 
interaction between parents and their grown-up children. 
The result is that the economic role is no more the stabilizing 
source of interaction between the generations. No definite focus 
for stabilizing the interaction has emerged. Emotional commu- 
nication as a stabilizing source is still vague and is frequently 
caught up with fears of control for the youth. 


b) The shift in the nature of work 

The shift in the nature of work has removed the 
back-breaking drudgery of physical effort. Earlier, the very 
viability of output of effort and its pangs gave the individual 
a sense of meaning and of having met a challenge. It seems 
now that man has been driven to the role of a mere coordi- 
nator—a role that demands only monotonous effort — and 
hence he cannot entertain the same feelings of meaning and 
pride in his work. The youth looking ahead on work as the 
emancipating force, senses futility and finds growing up 
“absurd”, 
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c) Shrinking of frontiers 

The vanishing of the no man’s land and wilderness to 
which one could journey in search of adventure and finding 
oneself, has made the heroic sages of running away to the 


sea, or going to the wild west in a spirit of breaking away 


from the older generation find one’s own life, a closed 
chapter, 

While the primary rubric of the generation gap described 
earlier seems not only applicable to, but more clearly congru- 
ent in the Indian context, the elements of ecological change 
described above do not appear viable to us in the Indian con- 
ditions. It is so because the shift in family roles and shift in 
the nature of work has not reached a point for this trans- 
formation. The cultural myth for migration as exile for the 
family and for gaining a little acre of one’s own has made the 


shrinking of frontiers an ineffective element. 


The fourth generic concept to explain the malaise of the 
youth is that of the change in the structure of the city under 
the impact of industrial urbanization, The organismic unity 
of the ancient city has vanished and a vast sprawling conglo- 
meration of human habitat has emerged. This has not only 
fragmented the relationship with the environment but also 
the stable role relationships of the family culture. The youth 
of today accordingly grows up under the shadow of a mother 
who plays a combined role of father-mother. The male 
counterpart is missing from the scene for most of the time. 
Overcrowding has left little space for the youth to explore or 
to stand and stare. Everything that he does has become a 
scheduled sequence of purposeful activities. With increasing 
physical closeness, a psychological distance, difficult to bridge, 
seems to have appeared. The life of youth has become over- 
structured and the pressure for achievement has left him little 
scope for being a child. Demands for adult maturity in  per- 
formance has outspaced the growth of the internalisation of 
controls and values. 

There are several other implications of the industrialization 
of the city in the life of youth. We feel that, toa certain extent, 
the construct of industrialization of the city has relevance for 
the youth in some cities in India. However, a large percentage 
of Indian youth is still growing up in small towns and limited 
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urban areas that still retain the organismic quality of the 
ancient city which attenuates the impact of this construct. 

The experiential data that we obtained from the three 
hundred youth, while did not negate these concepts, however, 
defined their limitations. The limitations were largely in the 
fact that most of these concepts could explain the behaviour 
and some of the feelings, but could not convince the youth. 
Their response was — “maybe, but there is more to it.” 

Once we became vaguely aware that there was an invisible 
reality and a shrouded world beyond the horizons of these 
four constructs, we tried very desperately to listen and make 
an entry into the world beyond. 

Gradually, two anchors of the invisible reality beyond the 
horizons of the four constructs became clear to us. These 
are: 


1) The context of the growth in India 
The context is characterized by seething, fermenting and 
yet indecisive process of transformation of Indian culture. 


2) The discontinuities in life space 

The sharp discontinuities in dispositions, behaviour, 
demands and inputs of the culture between the first phase of 
life up to sixteen and the second phase of life after sixteen. 

The process of transformation of Indian culture made 
available to these young people, different life styles than those 
of their parents, alongside new and viable self-goals. The 
extended involuntary relationships though providing a sense of 
security are now not congruent with these new alternatives. 
They demand creation of voluntary relationships. The alternative 
life styles and new self-goals also introduced a longer period 
of apprenticeship to adulthood. The extended apprenticeship 
becomes a period in which the individual had a narrow and 
an exclusive role of being an object or a person ‘to-be-matured,’ 
and not mature enough to participate in the reality he is a 
part of. The transformation of the culture has also generated 
adolescent dispositions drastically different from the ones of 
the childhood, leaving behind a major void in terms of response 
sets to bridge the two. The two anchors generated a perspective 
which in our view provides a more succinct understanding of 
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the inter-action between, the transformation of cultures and 
the unfolding of the youth’s life pattern. , 

These discontinuities in life space were further sharpened 
by the process of double bind communication. These disconti- 
nuities made us acutely aware that the modern youth in India 
is tossed between two cultures having little or almost no 
congruence between them. _ 

There are various ways of identifying these two cultures. 
In the experiences of youth these are : the culture of the 
family versus the culture of the college; the culture of the 
parents versus the culture of the peers; the culture of the 
family and peers versus the culture of the modern institutions; 
the culture of “shoulds” and the culture of “aspired-oughts’’: 
the culture of passive obedience and “other-determined” path 
of life, and the culture of active participation in decision- 
making and “‘self-determined’’ path of life; the culture of the 
past and the culture of the future. Apparently the youth 
finds himself caught between the pull and inertia of what he 
experiences as the opposites. | 

In the process of discovering the above two anchors of 
the world of Indian youth today, we were suddenly struck 
with the awareness of another significant characteristic, i.e., 
the concept of unity in the midst of diversity. It is suggested 
that diversity of religion, of language, of geo-physical setting, 
of multiple ethnic groups, makes India diverse only in 
the manifest social and cultural behaviour. Our youth suggests 
that this manifestation of social and cultural diversity has 
very little, if any, representation in the psychic phenomenon 
of becoming an adult. The unity of psychological processes 
of growth makes our sample truly representative of the Indian 
setting. 

The book refiects and attempts to regularize and systematize 
this learning and present the emergent perspective. We are 
aware that we are open to a charge regarding the validity of 
retrospective data about life. Some of our discussants have 
argued that what a youth says about his growth in retrospect 
does not reflect his true feelings of earlier times. We find it 
difficult to accept this argument. Psycho-analysis has provided 
substantial proof that the retrospective recall of childhood 
PI-2 
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experiences, though occasionally, coloured in interpretation 
of facts, is essentially valid in terms of feelings at the level 
of the self. In fact there is enough evidence from literature 
to suggest that, in the normal course, the recall of an indivi- 
dual generally errs in favour of social structure and its ideals. 
A person who has suffered unprecedented control from the 
mother and has resented it, learns to see the mother as “the 
most concerned person’’. He comes to believe that mothers 
cannot intend or actually do something destructive to their 
children and that they act only from pure maternal love. As 
such, we feel that the significant recall of youth participating 
in this study is a product of their growing awareness and 
their courage to admit existential feelings in an open fashion. 

In the following section of the book we take you through 
the land of experience of the youth as described in his own 
words. Maybe you will find the youth baffled, morbid and resent- 
ful, yet dreaming; angry, sceptic and withdrawn, yet hoping; 
burdened, passive and wasteful, yet persistent; lost in pity, 
martyrdom, and surrender, yet reaching out; throwing away 
security, stability and support, yet stepping on the edge of 
nowhere with a smiling face. We saw the storms of anxiety, 
the tides of fear and churning sea of tension buffeting our 
youth, yet we never heard their cry of despair. Like lonely 
pilgrims we found them with faces set, continuing their journey 
taking the obstacles and falls in their stride. 

When the youth speaks, he may appear brazen and rash. 
His perspective may appear twisted, and his feelings morbid 
and imaginary. He may appear to exaggerate trivials and 
most certainly seem to overlook the mountains of reality, But 
does he speak the truth as he lives ? Behind distortions and 
shifting shades of feelings one may identify inconsistency. 
Behind preoccupations and stormy feelings one may point at 
self-absorptions. But does he persist ? The truth that the 
youth presents, however unpalatable it might be to us, is his 
truth. It makes us uncomfortable, guilty and angry but are 
we going to let these reactive feelings determine our response ? 
Or would we have the patience of our maturity to hear and 
listen, and perhaps feel and think along with the youth ? 











EVIDENCE 


Ghosts Who Walked By 


Days never seem to end 
There is always night; 
Shadows dance around me 
Flitting like ghosts 

And they die. 

I take their place 

In loneliness and darkness 
I flit like a shadow; 

When would the day come? 


Attainment of knowledge prized above all aspects of life, and 
reflected in academic performance was the manifest theme of 
the ghosts who walked by. Their entire significance was derived 
irom it. 

Their attempts to enter the world of interaction—the rough 
and tumble of sports, the thrills and depressions of together- 
ness, scramble with playmates— were severely restricted by 
demands of perfection of knowledge and achievement. They 
yearn for responsible participation in family affairs, and 
they were protected against it for the sake of knowledge. 

The feelings of personal inadequacy, social incompetence 
and of poor self-worth cascaded through their being as they 
took their first step into the world of equals and adults. 
Confronted with the world at large, they sought for a relation- 
ship, and failing in it, they retreated with doubts about them- 
selves and doubts about the life around. It left them frozen 
and immobile. They continued to achieve academic success 
through fluctuating eiforts and partial application, all the 
while searching the wasteland of their existence for some 
meaning. Slowly they learnt to accept to waste a little of 
themselves, to hide themselves a great deal and present to 
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the world a half-detached, and half-involved attitude because 
there was nothing worthwhile to do. Everything in which 
everybody else around them was involved appeared purposeless. 
They could only half attend to it. 

They kept searching for a relationship which never mate- 
rialized. And if it did, they tended to run away from it. 
Isolated and alone, with a peculiar sense of stigma, they 
attracted and they repelled. Lonely as only they could be, they 
moved through the tumultuous crowd as if invisible. Even when 
they were present they were never in the situation. 

In the following section we introduce to you three repre- 
sentatives of “Ghosts Walked By”. They came from all corners 
of the country and from all levels of society. To some they 
were acting foolish, and to some others, they were ignoring 
their strengths, and the obvious. In spite of their tone and 
the fiood of judgment that arise in some minds, we hoped 
their existential cry, “Am I? Am [ not ?” would touch you 
as it did us. 





Arvind 


Arvind a good boy, son, of a liberal and educated father, grew 
up with books. He completed his schooling young, and faced 
the problem of finding the right college due to his being ‘underage’ 
for entry into most of them. The choice of a technical school 
and the treatment meted out to him as a kid, set Arvind 
on a dubious path of search for equality with his class-mates. 
A set of failures and a set of dicontinuities left their mark on 
Arvind. His journey through the rest of his education was that 
of an isolated individual. His life became a unique mixture of 
promise and failure. 


Up to the end of my schooling my academic record had 
been extremely good, and I had continually lived up to the 
‘sood boy’ image. At home the attitudes of my father were 
liberal to such an extent that this could be perceived as 
lack of interest. I was so good that he hardly needed to 
attend to me and I took his lack of interest and attention 
as ‘confidence’ in me. Later | came to perceive this as 
lack of interest anda sign of neglect on my parent’s part. 
This lack of parental pressure led to an attitude of taking 
things easy. My performance was rated high and as a 
result of this I started forming exaggerated ideas about 
my mental abilities. I used to feel marked out and on a 
higher plane than my peers. 


Arvind the good boy, continued to devote himself to 
Studies. He hardly mixed with his peers. For entertainment 
he read classics, a habit, he picked up from his father. Arvind 
gave the following reasons for his lack of contact with peers. 
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Physically I was weak and frail. [ hardly ever played any 
games. I had to choose solitary activities like reading 
because of this. | 


When Arvind completed schooling, he was too young to 
be admitted to college in his home town. So he decided that 
he would go to another town to study for Intermediate. The 
decision was made without any interference from his parents. 
There he joined a hostel. He observed: 


On the threshold of puberty I went to live in a hostel for 
the first time. This was a very small hostel with a total 
strength of about 40. Most of the residents were post-gra- 
duate students and were much older to me, From the very 
beginning they developed an attitude of motherly protection 
towards me. ! was not ragged at all and topics like sex 
were taboo in my presence. 


This became irksome to Arvind. His feelings of neglect and 
separation from real life became very strong. 


Very soon I started feeling that I was being avoided: no 
one wanted to relate to me because to them, I was just 
a kid. I felt lonely and miserable and at times there used 
to be a strange desire to go back to the good old days. 


The perceived lack of acceptance by the peer group was 
to fill him with a strong sense of inadequacy and a strong need 
for peer acceptance. 


This lack of acceptance from the peer group led to two 
strong feelings inside me that had hitherto been unknown 
or of which [ had never any experience. These were : 1) 
a strong sense of inadequacy about myself, particularly 
regarding maturity; 2) an obsession with peer acceptance, 


Arvind became upset with his “school boy” image at the 
hostel and the “good boy” image at home. He took them 
to be the source of his feelings of inadequacy and lack of 
maturity. Arvind wanted “to kill his school boy image.” He 
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started neglecting his studies. He cut classes, violated hostel 
rules, went for night shows, etc. 


Until this time, I had always abided by institutional rules 
and regulations, Only here I learnt to defy the institutional 
authority. 


Another significant development during the period was 
shattering of his old values. As a result, he became very 
argumentative and cynical. Arvind described the emergence of 
a new image of the self in the following words: 


Another significant development at this stage was that I 
became very argumentative. This, I think, was probably 
a reaction to the feelings of inadequacy that I had develop- 
ed. Hence all these arguments were undertaken, not for 
defending a particular viewpoint, but, for the sole purpose 
of creating a “win-lose”’ situation in which I could establish 
my superiority. I loved to oppose and argue for the sake 
of arguing. I don’t think I ever believed in what I said. In 
fact, I had stopped believing by that time. I had become 
quite a cynic. How exactly this cynicism developed or 
what happened to my values and beliefs, I don’t know. 
All that I can recollect now is that till my school days I 
had faith in some sort of a supernatural power. This faith 
had something to do with my notion of being ‘marked 
out.” In college this idea of being marked out collapsed 
and with it my faith also vanished. Reason became my 
sole source of strength and I accepted it as the only value, 


The period of two years in college, laid “the foundation of 
his present self.” He became very cynical, rational, but also 
concerned with relationships. Let us quote his own words 
about his college life : 


In retrospect, I think, these two years of my life at college 
were extremely significant in my socialization process. To 
a great extent they determined my attitude towards work. 
Firstly, from here onwards, I became excessively concerned 
with “relationship” and neglected the demands of the task 
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system. Another behaviour pattern which I can clearly 
trace to this period was “defiance” of institutional authority. 
Lastly, this was the starting point of my cynical, sceptical 
and “over rational” attitude towards life. These three issues 
had a great influence on all my future behaviour and 
interaction patterns. I sometimes wonder how a person 
like me, who makes a pretence of being so rational, can 
also be concerned so much with relationships. Whatever 
be the explanation for this contradiction (if at all a 
contradiction), I think, it very much exists in me. 


Surprisingly, in the selection of his future educational 
career, Arvind did not show the rebel image that he talked 
about. In fact, he did what any ordinary bright boy of his 
period was doing, that is, he went for engineering. To his 
dismay, he again discovered, he was too young for admission 
to good Engineering Colleges. He ended up in a “mediocre 
institution.”” There was no motivation in Arvind to work at 
the new college. He got disgusted and left in three months. 
Nobody at home objected to his “dropping out.” In fact, he 
mentioned ‘a sense of relief’? in his father. 

The following seven months he spent at home. During 
this period he returned to solitary ways of his school days, Le., 
reading books, taking long walks and day-dreaming. He also 
bad an “affair with a slightly older girl of his neighbourhood.” 
He spoke of this : 


In our neighbourhood, there was a girl about six years 
elder to me. We got along damn well despite the age 
difference—probably because of it. Initially I never had any 
ideas and I could be with her without any embarrassment. 
Later on I started feeling that I was in love with her. It 
seemed ridiculous and whenever I thought about it, I 
had to admit to myself that I was being carried away by 
an infatuation, a desire to be with a person of the other 
sex—that’s all. It seemed repulsive and childish but I just 
couldn’t get over it, Anyway the relationship terminated 
with her getting married and my joining another engineer- 
ing college. 
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Next year, Arvind joined another engineering college in 
another town. He went there with the resolution “‘that the 
earlier experience would not be allowed to repeat.”” But once 
there, things began to happen the same old way. This was 
how Arvind himself put it : 


I had lost the battle from the very beginning; in fact I 
didn’t fight at all. [I just accepted the situation by over- 
simplifying it. I thought I had no will power and that I 
was not prepared to postpone or compromise with my 
hedonistic goals, for the sake of the task demands. 


Arvind’s performance in the engineering college was about 
average, though he hardly worked. As a compensation for 
his mediocre performance, he started projecting an intellectual 
image of himself. Ever since this image remained a part of 
him. 

Toward the end of the first year, he reported of building 
up a relationship with a “final year student.” This developed 
into a very close friendship. Arvind spoke about it: 


I was, at that time, starving for a personal intimate rela- 
tionship. Natie seemed to understand me and | was 
impressed by his sincerity and self-discipline, both of 
which were totally lacking in me. Our relationship 
developed extremely fast and it radically changed my 
outlook. Things like hard work, sincerity, self-discipline 
and social consciousness, at which I always laughed and 
ridiculed, started making sense. Obviously, it involved a 
considerable departure from the peer group norms but I 
was prepared to sacrifice everything for that one rela- 
tionship. I started wondering about what I wanted to do 
in life. I felt that I was capable of doing a lot but what 
was I to do. Engineering didn’t seem to be the thing for 
me but I couldn’t even leave it. I had already left one 
engineering college and I couldn’t leave another without 
being sure about myself. 


Next year when this friend finished engineering and left, 
Arvind drifted back to his old behaviour pattern, The return 
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to old ways was more intense than in the past. He took to 
cutting classes regularly and took to heavy gambling. About 
this he said : 


It was as if I wanted to put myself in an irrevocable 
position where [I could have no alternative but to say 
good-bye to engineering. 


In the end it happened that way. In the middle of the 
second year, Arvind left engineering, a second time, and 
went home. I[t was a shock to the family this time. For the 
following six months he did as he did in his school days; read, 
walked and day-dreamed. 

The following year Arvind joined an arts college to study 
subjects which he thought he liked. At the very start of 
the new phase, his father fell ill. In the midst of heavy 
commitments to his sister's marriage and other family affairs, 
Arvind took over the responsibility of both caring for the 
father and running the whole show. He felt good: 


I remember during these days I used to feel like a warrior. 
I felt that everyone was looking at me and J must come 
through it. And I did. Things became normal at home 
and I did extremely well in the first year exams. 


| Very soon, however, things changed. The situation of 
challenge being over, Arvind felt flat and static. In his words: 


The initial enthusiasm vanished and I spent all my time, 
either sitting late in the university or sparing around the 
campus. 


After completing his B.A., Arvind considered doing 
M.A. but soon ruled it out. He then heard of the Manage- 
ment Institute. What attracted him about the Management 
Institute was its severe task demands and the material bene- 
fits it offered. He hoped that once in the Management 
Institute he would be forced to work hard. If however, 
this did not happen, then the promise of material benefits 
were there, 
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The first term at the Management Institute saw him working 
and doing well. Surprisingly instead of motivating him further, 
it had a demotivating effect on Arvind. He said : 


Firstly, I wanted to make it clear to my peers that I had 
no ambition (i.c., I was not trying for a scholarship) and 
secondly I wasa little annoyed with the Institute’s system. 
What did this Institute mean by talking so much about 
the “work load”’ and “‘new techniques in management.” With 
very little direct work, and only through listening to others, 
I could do well. The knowledge imparted was no more 
than commonsense. In my opinion, then, it has no claim 
to either of them andI could establish this only by evading 
the demands of the system and getting away with it, I 
have been miserable for these two years at the Institute, 
I knew that once I start doing some work, I would enjoy 
it but I just couldn’t bring myself do it. Similarly, I used 
to feel bored, doing nothing and felt that the classes would 
at least provide a refreshing change but I would cut them 
all the same. 


Arvind passed two years at the Institute in apathy. He 
did the minimum effort for doing what needed to be done. 
Most of the time he slept, read, or participated in long games 
of cards. He lost interest—‘“everything appeared duil, grey and 
uninteresting,” Arvind concluded his chronicle : 


Like my narrative, my life has been unorganized and 
chaotic and I have tried hard to make some sense out of it. 
I can understand the various segments in isolation, but in 
its totality it is incomprehensible... almost throughout, I 
have gone bythe peer norms and have defied institutional 
authority. .. my major concern has been with relationships. 
At times I have felt very lonely and starved for intimate 
relationship. I even ignored the peer group norms to 
maintain the relationship.... Probably it is my excessive 
concern with relationships that has prevented me from 
forming a stable work identity. 


Arvind, in company of hundreds of others, reflected a 
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unique mixture of promise and failure. None who met him 
escaped his charm, his intelligence, and his potentials. And 
invariably, he invoked pity—a response which further drew 
Arvind into himself. Lonely he began and so did he stay. 
What make the Arvinds of our country put so little value to 
themselves? What was this hunger for a relationship that, if 
actualized, would put him onthe road to success ? Innumerable 
questions such as these arise, and one is left with a feeling 
of having been a spectator while a ghost walked by. 





Harish 


Harish under the influence of three generations and a_ large 
kinship system presents a picture of a devout scholar for whom 
any contact with reality had become a taboo. A high achiever 
and obtainer of ranks, Harish remained aloof, placid and quiet 
with his peers. Inside, confusion, doubt and ever going battle of 
pros and cons bugged him and created tension, anxiety and 
occasionally feelings of resentment. 


Ours is a traditional family sticking to orthodox principles. 
Three generations are living together under the same roof. 
I am the eldest (in my generation). The central figure in 
the family is grandfather. Next in the hierarchy are my 
father and four uncles. Ours is a business community. 
Grandfather had a trading business. My elder uncle Is a 
distributor for edible oils and fats. My father is manager 
in a small firm owned by one of my grandfather’s friends. 


Thus Harish introduces his joint family system to us. His 
erandfather had migrated from a village and he continued to 
keep in touch with the village and its culture. In his family 
one paid respects and gave importance to the role in the 
hierarcy rather than the achievements of the person. Harish’s 
father and similarly other elders carried the responsibility of 
every cousin and nephew. It was considered important to do 
this even if it implied neglecting one’s offsprings. 

Elaborating on the family setting during his growth-period, 
Harish continues: 


My father and uncles due to monetary constraints had to 
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give up their brilliant careers before completing college. 
They recognized the value of education, and, as such, 
sought to give us the missed opportunity. I was not 
assigned any responsibility (of the family). | was fondled 
a lot and coerced into studying hard. I was made to 
perceive that I would not get all the attention that I was 
enjoying if I didn’t score well in studies. 


Discipline was very vigorously imposed at home. For 
reasons unknown to me to this day, sport was discouraged 
as a waste of time. Also strong belief, without questioning 
the reasoning, in whatever elders imposed on me, made 
me considerably dependent on others for decisicn-making. 


This might be one of the reasons why I do not generally 
submit so easily to peer-authority. The obsession with not 
defying parental authority was one reason why I was 
alienated from the band of my cousins and brothers. Also, 
my friends were such that they never defied parental and 
institutional authority. To cite an example, I was a non- 
vegetarian like all other males in the family. But once 
when I was thirteen years old, in my discussion with my 
mother on the teachings of the Buddha, I was told by my 
mother that I would be hurting innocent creatures for my 
food if I ate meat. That was sufficient to persuade me not 
to eat meat any more. 


_ Growing up in the midst of homogeneous orthodox family 
characterized, in this case, rigid discipline. Harish surprisingly 
found himseif going to a Christian college at the end of 
matriculation. “This was a drastic change’ for him. The 
settmg. confronted him with a “multiple variety of values, 
beliefs and behaviour’. Simultaneously he “also entered the 
adolescence period.” This brought its own problems to tackle. 
It made him feel lonely and generally alienated. He found it 
-difficult to seek help from anybody. 


Adolescence brought problems which I connected with sex, 
and so was quite withdrawn at home. Also at college, I 
was uneasy as the whole atmosphere seemed strange and I 
felt completely alienated. The only refuge available to me 
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was to bury my head in books and that is precisely what 
I did. This in itself had beneficial effects as I found so 
many subjects and literature that I could study. Also 
alienation at home provided more time. (As it was a joint 
family, my absence was not much felt as others were ready 
to do whatever work I was supposed to do.) I developed 
a keen interest in science and wanted to become a scientist. 


So Harish made himself partly invisible. During this period 
besides grandfather, mother was the next most important 
person. Harish did not talk of her influence directly but 
observed his father’s absence due to his preoccupation with 
his own work. The father, however, came into his life with a 
sudden impact at the age of sixteen. 


When I was sixteen, father had to resign his job due to 
differences with his boss and from there on I was subjected 
to his influence. His demands for perfection, planning and 
systematizing things were severe. But this, in general, was 
in conflict with the sermons preached by grandfather. So, I 
more or less, neglected both. 


For Harish the entry into adolescence, the entry into a 
heterogeneous mass of college students and the sudden and 
forceful appearance of father converged together. 

During this period of convergence of forces, Harish passed 
his matriculation and first year of college. Now Harish faced 
the major decision of choosing his educational line. 


Unlike others, I was given an option to choose my career. 
Grandfather, a strong individualist, had considerable in- 
fluence on me. His contention was that I should become 
a doctor. But my _ recusation to blood and flesh and 
animals closed this avenue. My maternal uncles were 
successful engineers. I always used to compare myself with 
them, Though I had a strong intention of becoming a 
scientist (I won a Science Scholarship from CSIR for 
studies in Science), the comparison, and my peers’ craze 
for engineering made me feel that I would be left out if 
I chose to become a scientist. Also, the advice that I 
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would not be able to make much money if I chose to 
become a scientist made me, ‘rather reluctantly, take up 
a career in engineering. | 


The choice of engineering provided a boon. It seemed to 
have given a direction and outlet for his fantasies. In his 
own words he started dreaming “of 100% efficient engines.” 
He liked it. However, at the engineering ‘college, the peer 
group started exerting greater control because he was spending 
a considerable amount of time at college though still living at 
home. This is how he talks about this impact: 


I was rather adamant in my ways and was rather reluctant 
to submit to group norms. So the only alternative open to 
me was to withdraw myself from the peers. | had hardly 
more than four or five friends with whom I had sufficient 
intimacy to reciprocate social calls. I was a day-scholar and 
I had never lunched in the hostel mess and saw only one of 
the weekly movies in the college in spite of my five years 
there. The rejection by peers was perhaps one reason which 
made me aspire for better academic performance so that I 
could prove my worth. I extended this kind of aloofness to 
my social life also. In fact the alienation was so great 
that I ditched an educational excursion feigning illness. 


On the whole, Harish presented a picture of a “devoted” 
scholar for whom any contact with reality had become a 
taboo.” In expressing this feeling, he further added: 


As I recollect now, I had neither been given any responsi- 
bility nor involved in any serious non-academic work. 
Though uncles had owned business, I was not allowed to 
meddle with it as they feared that it would interfere with 
my education. Also, as I recollect, I had always shirked. 
the responsibility of executing any work. 


Harish graduated with honour and ranked fourth in the 
university. The choice between a fairly good job offered to 
him and further studies became an issue. Harish wanted to go 
for further studies. “My choice was due to my fear of dealing 
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with real things and my feeling of inadequacy in the face of 
real things. As such I wanted to delay working as long as 
possible.”” The family finally gave in to the proposal of going 
for higher studies in management sciences. Harish, as such, 
had to give up his idea of going for higher studies in 
engineering. 

During this period of growing up, Harish’s attitude 
towards authority continued to be one of meek acceptance. 


I never violated institutional or parental authority. I am 
comfortable with the authority that is imposed imper- 
sonally. That is to say rules and regulations don’t annoy 
me. But where authority is imposed by a person or if I 
am given the responsibility of executing a specific job, I 
get annoyed and become tense. 


Regarding peers, Harish learnt to flow with them, but 
never really allowed them to impinge too much on his life. 
He himself felt inadequate in exercising authority. 

Harish struck a compromise about higher studies and 
agreed to join a post-graduate institute of management. But 
his feelings were against it. He felt that his ability and 
aptitudes were not suitable for career in management. His 
“feelings about living in a hostel and leaving home were a very 
strong factor” in his unwillingness to join post-graduate studies 
in management. “Still competition for entrance for these 
studies” also acted as a deterrent in his mind. “He tried his 
best not to come to post-graduate studies in management.” 

Obviously his entry to the post-graduate studies in 
management had some serious impact on life. 


Life at management institute, as far as I am _ concerned, 
was more educative than the education itself. | had carried 
certain myths which were broken. I thought that only 
smart and handsome people could be popular etc. Life 
here had put an end to it, Also, here I have realized the 
value of ability to deal with peer authority. So long I had 
evaded it. But, being a resident of the hostel and due to 
the style of the learning process, I could no more evade it. 
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. Also, another important aspect was evaluation. I had 
always been afraid of evaluation. Here, evaluation is conti- 
nuous and caused me considerable tension. It is not that 
I have come to accept peer authority but I have come to 
realize the importance of it. Thus my life during the two 
years has been quite uncomfortable. | 


Harish spent these two years as a loneiy and an isolated 
individual. People around him had respect for his abilities; 
however, they left him alone. His meekness and quiet smile 
involved only pleasant interaction. During the second year 
a number of his classmates “tried to socialize’ him in the 
culture of the place. They egged him in various ways, but 
Harish in his placid quiet way evaded successfully all these efforts. 

Harish experienced real life for the first time during the 
summer training. 


For the whole two months. I was a lone bird with no 
acquaintance and being located in some corner of the coun- 
try, I was in no contact with my friends either. | found 
data collection difficult and found people to be non-coope- 
rative. It was more survival than living. So the summer 
job, instead of boosting my ego, actually depressed me. 


Harish: never really recovered from this experience. He 
withdrew more into himself and found himself caught in the 


see-saw battles of pros and cons. This was evident in his 
process of selecting a final position after completing his 
‘studies. He ended up choosing a job which he least wanted, 


and where the chances for growth were least. He arrived at 


this choice by an interesting process of elimination and nega- 
tion. He described this process as follows: 


I wanted to avoid a line function as I felt that J was not 
capable of handling people and also my inability to take up 
responsibility. Also, I wanted to avoid marketing as it 
demanded completely different capabilities and attitudes. 
Being in the state I am, a career in Personnel function was 
also ruled out. So I was left with very little choice and 
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accepted a job under pressure of saying yes in areas other 
than those mentioned above. 


- So ends Harish’s chronicle. Eight years of prolonged edu- 
cation accompanied by isolation from peers, scepticism about 
himself; meekness to authority; non-assertive behaviour in 
most situations; and silent see-saw battles of pros and cons 
were Harish’s lot. Perhaps, a feeling of depression and search 
for opportunities ito make something of his life and fear of 
acting upon decisively for his own good seemed to persist 
with Harish. As he entered his work role, he hcped “to lay 
the ghost of many of these feelings and to emerge as a stable 
confident person” some day. To drive away the haunting 
ghosts and to surrender old habits is difficult. Who knows the 
future of Hopes? 

‘Bright and brilliant Harishs of our culture, companions 
of anxieties, indecisiveness and personal ambivalency walk by. 
Do we ever wonder at “ghosts”? which haunt them—ghosts 
produced by their sacrifice on the exclusive altar of academic 


- success. 
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Echoes and Shadows 


Sometimes a silent and sometimes an expressed mode of 
worship of father as an ideal characterises the narrative of our 
“Echoes and Shadows.” They feel the greatness of their 
fathers. They admire their courage and their ability to stand 
stress and suffer opposition. On the whole a sense of awe, a 
feeling of pity or empathy and an attitude of subservience, 
willing or unwilling, accompanies the worship of the ideal. 

Their environment reverberate with expressed sentiments. 
Parents look upon them as their hopes. They aspire for them 
and voice their expectations through the sons. Beliefs and 
values, goals and level of expected achievements, are stated 
in no uncertain terms, and the sons hear them clear as a bell. 

The need “to be like” as “expected” is accepted. There 
is little choice, as explicit assertion and direction intermingles 
with the implicit message “it better be so.’? Need to be 
different, to be better and to be distinct from the equals 
accompanies the need to be a “good boy’, a “worthy boy”— 
“a boy to be proud of.” The choice is to be an echo, or as 
one of them put it—a parrot; a shadow, or as one of them 
put it—a reflection in the mirror and to feel glorified in the 
choice. | 

The illusion of freedom of the non-existing alternatives 
remains a reality, and our “Echoes and Shadows” lives, acts 
and feels in perfect unison with the beat and promptings from 
the side wings. If doubts and a sense of inadequacy assail 
them, if a sense of unreality of loneliness overwhelm them 
and if a sense of unauthenticity and hollowness rise from 
within, our “Echoes and Shadows” twist and turn, only to 
stop at the familiar window which establishes their sense of 
reality in familiar patterns once again. 
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Need to structure their world is very prominent. They 
create a world of consistency, continuity and reliability around 
them. Lack of structure makes them anxious and uncertain. 


They become independent and as such seek approval continu- 


ously from authority. Feelings of guilt trail their actions in 
moments of confrontation and introspection. They centre their 
world around concrete rewards of status and money. “Yet 
another step to go”, “Am I right? Am I wrong?”; “Do I 
study or do I go and play?”; A thousand questions plague 
the quiet and placid process of living. The “echoes” of “yes” 
and “no” follow them everywhere. 

Let us introduce you to our “Echoes and Shadows” in 
the following section. Like all our people they come from all 
four corners of the country, and from all levels of society. You 
will often find them reflecting on their inadequacies and their 
commitments. Behind the retrospective presentation of their 
turmoil during growth, you can still decipher the helpessness, 
the fortitude and a grim determination. The acute pain of 
being a mere “me” in a possible unjust society displays itself 
in flashes, and then vanishes, leaving them trudging on the 
beaten path. 





Tarun 


Tarun, the child of an important civil servant, believed and 
lived the myth of having blue blood in his veins. Thrown in the 
midst of “commoners”, he nursed carefully his distinctive 


belonging. When pressures to mix mounted, he could also descend 


to the yulgar leyel. An intense doubt and an equally intense 
concern to dothe right thing haunted Tarun through his growth 
period. He lived with tremendous anxieties and feelings of 
depression. However, he met the world with the “worldly-wise 
yet superior’ face. 


Tarun’s father had an important civil service job. He came 
from the upper middle class family with a traditional back- 
ground. For the major period of Tarun’s childhood, his father 
had moved from place to place. In the early stages, Tarun was 
exposed to rural or mofussil town culture outside home. Inside 
the home Tarun experienced a continual exposure to important 
people of the town or the services. 

During vacations and other such occasions, he was further 
exposed to the families and children of people high up in the 
social hierarchy. For early education, Tarun went to best local 
schools and eventually to public schools. 

Talking about this kind of a setting for his growth, Tarun 
reflected : 


The result of this was everytime we went to a new place, I 
had to make new friends and adjust quickly to the new 
atmosphere. I do not remember-‘any early school friend as 
of today and 1 could not build any firm or lasting 
relationship. 

I studied mainly in English medium public schools. I, 
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therefore, had occasions to meet a large number of boys 
of different type but more or less of the same social and 
economic strata. I developed an idea of being an elite both 
from my school life and home life. Being in public schools, 
I used to look down upon the boys who were educated 
in the local schools. I felt I was different and infinitely 
superior to them. I have carried the burden of exclusivity, 
elitism, transient relationships and of adopting to the situa- 
tion with me till this day. 


A significant part of Tarun’s narrative revolved around his 
father and his interaction with him: 


At home, my life was fairly happy, although my father 
was a strict disciplinarian. His main emphasis was on 
academic achievement and self-dependence which were his 
characteristics and reasons for success. I was warned that 
unless I did well academically and was self-dependent, I 
would not be able to do well in life and compete effectively. 
Emphasis was also on good social behaviour—being a good 
host etc. 


Tarun elaborated the individualistic nature of his father: 


In other respects my father was fairly liberal and open- 
minded. He did not himself believe in many of the customary 
taboos and rituals as there was no logic in them. He is 
a non-conformist and does not believe in doing things just 
because others do so. He believed in doing as he thought 
right. Very confident of himself and bold, he is a strong 
believer in upholding certain values and behaving in a 
responsible way. Unbending under pressure he is widely 
read and well informed and is a very clear thinker, very 
highly regarded and admired by all who know him for his 
abilities. 


Tarun admitted that his father became his model : 


I too have a very high regard for his abilities and admire 
him greatly. Even from my young days I had a desire to 
emulate him—to hold a responsible position anddo some 
worthwhile, concrete jobs. 
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At school Tarun found himself caught in a conflict. The 
demands and values of his father did not match with the 
demands and values of the peer group. What happened is 
best described in his words : 


While at home my father was strict etc., and I behaved 
in a docile fashion; at school, while I behaved well and 
was afraid of the authorities, I had to behave differently 
with the boys group in order to get along with them: to 
prove myself to them by knowledge of valgar abuses, sex, 


pornography etc. I thus developed a double face and was 


afraid of discovery of my other face at home. 


Worldly-wise yet superior was his one face. In this face 
“contempt” for the peers and a “need to be accepted while 
maintaining social superiority’ was intermixed. In the other 
face “obedience, good boy and a worthy son—a carbon copy”— 
mixed with fear of authority and its disapproval. Caught as 
he was in this quality up to his pre-university exam where he 
achieved well academically, Tarun faced a choice of his career. 
His way out was simple : 


From my young days, I hada great fancy for automobiles, 
aircrafts, etc. I decided a study of these would interest 
me and hence decided to go in for engineering. I was 
strongly supported by my parents as that was the trend 
of the day and engineers were regarded highly and there 
was a great demand for them. 


Being under-age for the Institute of Technology, which 
would have been the “‘deserved” place, Tarun decided to go 
to an engineering college. This decision involved physical 
separation from home. This caused some problem : 


At this stage I was 15 years of age and my mother was 
very reluctant to let me go to a hostel. But. my father 
firmly supported the idea of my going to hostel with a 
view to-teaching me self-dependence. I also liked the idea 
somewhat and so went to hostel. 
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Entry into the hostel life for the first time brought him in 
contact with a heterogeneous group. Tarun met boys from all 
sorts of background, some very different from his own socio- 
economic strata. Tarun talks of this impact of heterogeneity 
and his reactions to it : 


At the hostel I met a lot of very conventional type of 
boys—very rigid, very clannish. I had a tough time 
adjusting to live with them. A few of us boys from public 
schools formed the elite class in the college and looked 
down on the rest. We developed a small group and had 
interests widely different from the rest of the boys. Our 
small group was disliked as all of us had done fairly well 
academically and otherwise. We were all never popular 
and although we wanted to hold executive positions in the 
college activities, we were never given a chance. We were 
all highly cynical about the rest of the people not being 
able to appreciate merit. The way elections were conducted 
and people elected, the way functions were organized, etc., 
added to my feelings of being better than others. 


Inside his small group of public school boys in the midst 
of the “commoners”, Tarun was also different : 


However, within the group I was a non-conformist. I did 
not take to smoking, drinking, playing cards, etc. I did, 
however, start eating meat. Initially, I did indulge in some 
small-scale copying of class assignments, etc., but later gave 
it up. I did not even lend my work to others for copying. 
I did well academically and participated in activities like 
quiz, dramas and lectured on technical subjects fairly 
successfully. I was disliked by the others, which, I 
believed, was because of jealousy. 


This was the mode of behaviour and action of Tarun. The 
group which he belonged to was excluded from the rest of the 
college and individually his behaviour excluded him from 
within his own group. Tarun, engrossed in his attitude of 
superiority, blamed others for this exclusion of their group and 
his own exclusion within the group. 7 
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_ After Tarun completed his engineering education, he 
realized that being engineer he would become but one of the 
mass. He did not relish the idea of being compared with the 
people whom he considered inferior to himself. He had 
dreams of becoming an executive and holding high position 
and status. Tarun decided to continue his studies. He wanted 
to go abroad. He could not get any financial assistance from 
any umiversities, so his second choice was to continue his 


- post-graduate studies in management. Having secured an admis- 


sion in the management institute, Tarun felt confident and 
proud of himself. 

Tarun’s experiences in the management institute were 
different from his previous experiences. The two years of his 
post-graduate studies brought changes in Tarun. He narrates 
his experiences in the following way : 


The stay at the management institute was an ego-shatter- 
ing experience. I realized, I was not so good after all. I 
had strained relationships with my dorm-mates. Grade-wise 
I did well in the dorm but still not very high up. I lost 
my self-confidence and was very meek and quiet during 
the first year. 

Second year brought a great change in me. I developed 
wider and more rational friendships. I saw that I had been 
too demanding in the past on my friends. I attribute this 
change to my exposure to Organizational Behaviour 
courses. 


Tarun elaborated at length how his whole second year 
training in management was spent in staightening out the 
problems of interpersonal relations : 


I gave up my competition for grades. I realized grades did 
not reflect my learning so “why worry and feel smali?’’ I 
took a positive stand to learn but devote most of my 
energies to deal with problems of acceptance and rejection. 
I realized I was very sensitive in the wrong sense. My need 
to be treated as exclusive, destroyed most of my relations. 
I don’t know how well I have succeeded. Ican only say I 
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went through periods of tension and anxiety and crying 
out “what is wrong with me? I see some reasons but | 
am not satisfied. Some of the things I can’t accept.” 


In the end Tarun found his sense of confidence returning 
through acceptance for a post by an elite organization as a 
management trainee. Tarun’s struggle had been long. Caught 
between inclusion and exclusion, between home and society, he 
had been “in” and “out” simultaneously. The “outsider” clashed 
with the “insider”. Contempt as an antidote to rejection, 
see-sawed” with worry leading to surrender for acceptance. 
To be different yet to be done—a not so peculiar dilemma of 
many of our youngmen prevailed throughout his life. Doubts 
of Self and counter-doubt of others led to alternate moods of 
elation and depression. They also prolonged decision-making. 
Tarun’s entry into real life job could alone help to crystallize 
what he wanted to be. 











Pankaj 


Pankaj, the child of a worthy father who went unrecognized and 
unsung, took upon himself to win what his father had lost—a 
competitive, shiny, glorious high society status. Injustice of 
social stratification, the snobbishness of rich kins drove him to 
the course of a competitive and comparative life. Lonely in 
many ways, the intensity of his need to compete, to compare, 
and to prove beiter engulfed all other considerations such as 
living with equals. He pursued his goals with the single-minded 
devotion and kept reminding himself, ““Yet another step to go.” 


Pankaj advocates that to understand him and the develop- 
ment of his identity, the reader must understand the family 
setting. This is how he introduced the thorn in his side—the 
prime motivation in his life : 


It is especially so because of the diversity between my 
mother’s family and my father’s. My mother comes from 
a lineage of U. P. landlords. The whole family (mother’s) 
reeks of aristocracy and snobbishness—especially my 
mamas. The ancient culture of commanding by clapping 
and ordering pervades all around. They look down upon 
things they consider native and people whose socio-econo- 
mic status is incomparable to theirs. All my maternal 
uncles are very well-placed in the civil service or private 
firms. On the other hand, though, my father’s father was 
a classmate of my maternal grandfather and a High Court 
judge, the family did not move out of the small town. 
Respect for the elders and generally helpful nature, and 
other son-of-the-soil attitudes are our way of life. Though 
all my father’s five brothers have civil] service jobs too, 
none are as glamorous as those of my maternal uncles. 
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And my mamas are generally extremely partronising and 
condescending towards my chachas when they cannot avoid 
them. 


The second source of diverse currents of his motivation, 
Pankj attributes to the image he holds of his father. He said : 


It is about my father who is the silent, subdued type. He 
used to be, my grandmother tells me, a very fun-loving 
person and quite intelligent. He could not get some very 
good jobs because of certain social/family factors too 
detailed to be put down here. Of those who joined in my 
father’s place, one is an I. G. (Police), another the mana- 
ger of a jute mill and the third a Brigadier General. And 
my father, after starting at Rs. 160 p. m. and working 
through a second class grade in the Government, has 
recently been promoted to Class I—a position that people 
of my age get through the U. P.S. C. exam directly (after 
being disqualified for the I. F. SI. A. S., IL P. S.,etc.). 
Because of his financially inferior circumstances he is fre- 
quently looked down upon by my status-conscious mamas. 
And IJ can never forgive the society which generated circum- 
stances which resulted in my father’s working under people 
incompetent than him all his life and in reducing him to 
what he is right now—a dignified gentleman but without 
inititive or drive, except when it has to do with correc- 
ting the mistake made by his superiors. I also cannot 
excuse My mamas for looking down upon him. 


The vehemance of Pankaj is quite apparent. During his 
narrative he further reflected : 


In course of time, I have come to some terms with the 
society, but I find that the vendetta with my mother’s 
family continues. I will come around to talking more about 
it a little later. 


Having stated the two diverse currents of his being, Pankaj 
introduced himself : 
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I was inthe tenth class at the age of fifteen. At that time I 
had persuaded myself that I wanted to go into the Navy. 
I remember I used to make paper-ships and show them 
around. I think I dreamt of a career in the Navy because 
I had seen impressive pictures of Navy officers and it 
appeared to the easiest way to gain acceptance amongst 
my cousins and uncles. Almost all my cousins (maternal) 
were in public schoois and I used to study in a Hindi 
medium school. I used to dream of great battles at sea 
where I would emerge victorious and they would all come 
and hail me, “the hero”. A contemporary Nelson—that 


was me at fifteen. 


To add to his introduction, let us summarize some of the 
facts of his childhood. He did his early schooling in different 
places as his father used to be transferred quite often. But, 
from the 8th class onwards, he lived with his grandfather 
(paternal) and studied there. During his school career, there 
was not much peer group activities as far as he was concerned. 
“There was nothing much that happened at that time’, he 
said. But he added he had not been too much of a mixer throu- 
ghout his life. He never had many friends. He did play games, 
but only those which were individual games and required no 
team effort. He read a lot of books. | 

Pankaj faced the choice between his dream and a career 
at the age of seventeen. Pankaj looked back with amusement: 


The question of career arose. It was 1962—the heyday of 
engineering. All my. friends were applying to some engineer- 
ing college or the other and everyone wanted to become a 
mechanical engineer because “they got the best jobs.” I 
joined the bandwagon and entered the Regional Engineer- 
ing College. This launched me on an engineering career. 
But the dream remained. One more was added to it. I 
would become an I. A. S. officer Why I. A. 5S. ? you 
might ask me. My mamas were in the I. P. S. or the 
Railway Service and the I. A. S. was a superior service. 
Moreover, it was about as good away of earning a living 


as any other. 
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Fired with his competitive motivation, Pankaj sailed 
through three years of the engineering course without difficulty 
However, suddenly in his fourth year, the spirit of the aes 
caught him too. He reminisced : 


In 1966, in my fourth year, it suddenly shook me—the 
futility of being an engineer. I wrote a long letter to my 
mother which was, I remember, full of words like frustra- 
tion, mechanical job, second grade citizens in the industry 
etc. For a moment, it seemed, my “human self?’ had got 
the better of my competitive spirit. But for how long ? 
I had to maintain my top rank in class and all othe: 
considerations were subordinated. I had to come First 
otherwise what “they” would say. 


In his last year of engineering studies, Pankaj tried to 
pursue his dream of a Navy career. A vision test killed it. 
The alternative of going into Army was refused. He observed - 


If I had to join the Army, it would be the artillery, the 
infantry or the commandos which were the elite Some 
A second grade service like the EME was not for me It 
just did not fit in with my grand scheme. ) 


. The fantasy of being one of the elite, a status earned b 
his own worth and not because of family lineage peed 
in Pankaj’s narrative throughout. Standing first in the final 
eXamination made Pankaj accept engineering. Unlike man 
of our participants in the study, Pankaj sought a job es 


studies. His decisio | 
a mn was guided by status and salary. He 


I really didn’t have any job expectations. What mattered 
most was status and salary and both were good. 


ae derived great satisfaction from his three years of 
work. He considered them as contributing to his growth : 


! Was part of the shop floor management and I loved the 
jobs for a short while. The thrill of responsibility was 
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there for the first time and so was the taste of authority. 
Both meant a challenge and I worked like one possessed. 
I worked from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. on some days, — 
non-stop. My shop had to be the cleanest, best organize 
and able to deliver the goods on time. With the coopera- 
tion of my workers and staff that I had it was not 


difficult to achieve these. 


Besides, Pankaj and developed self-confidence ere ae 
sophy of work. He enumerated the basic principles of his wor 


approach thus : 


being; 
—treat the worker like a fellow human eine; 
—know his work sufficiently well but don’t try to convey 
i i know-all; 

an impression of being a : . 7 
—superiors do not really like you to say “Yes, sir’ all as 

time; at least those that are worthy of respect do not; 
—know what you are talking about and do not bluff; 
—keep deadlines; 
—admit mistakes; 
—do not be a show-off. 


Pankaj learnt these principle the hard way. The inevitable 
roblem with authority in a werk situation could not be so 
aa dealt with. Pankaj came for his share of trouble. He 


reflected : 


I had really no experience of dealing with authority in 4 
work situation before and I was over-eager and over- 
ambitious to start with. Whereas the same tenets worked 
equally well with all the work-force, some of the bosses 
demanded a separate type of behaviour. They wanted 
you to boost up their ego and help guard their carefully 
built castles. It was difficult to get along with some of 
them and I did get burnt a couple of times but I was 
fortunate to belong to a small group of boys who did not 
take part in organization politics. Moreover, I was too 
jonior to be dragged in and so, by and large, I escaped. 


Exposure to business graduates at work triggered the 
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aspiration fora change. The situation had already become 
stagnant for him. Pankaj reflected on his exposure to business 
graduates and his job as below : 


- They lived in a different world, -quite outside my shop- 
floor. They knew things which I did not know existed— 
cash flows, budgetary controls, etc. , oe 


About his work he added : 


I know my workers, I had found a permanent niche in 
the machine shop. My work had acquired a monotonous 
regularity. Sometimes a kind of claustrophobia used to 
grip me. Here I was stuck with a job with good money 
but what I would become in life. By the time I reached 
home I was too tired to do anything else. What was 
happening to me ? Would I be whatI had planned to be? 
Would I ever reach the top? One thing I was sure of. 
The job—no shop floor job—held any future for me in 
terms for promotion or personal growth. No chance for 
personal growth, not even through clubs, books, or games. 
JI had to get out. I had to have a more interesting job, 
superiority, independence, and a better life. I was Stagnant 
and in my scheme of things, stagnation had no place. I 
felt a sense of utter helplessness for the first time in my life. 


Pankaj thus, wanted to escape stagnation. The business 
graduates reported that the course had broadened their horizon, 
taught them new skills, increased their self-confidence, and 
job mobility. He decided that this was the thing he wanted. 
He applied for admission and got selected. In the process, he 
refused a posting in another factory of the company with a 
higher salary. At the end of his management studies, Pankaj 


joined the elite group of management trainees at an elite 


industrial organisation. In that respect he had fulfilled his 
dreams. In a reflective vein he added : 


This is the best job amongst all my 45 first cousins, and 
PI-4 
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{ tdn, if I want: to; loék dowt upon them. Carioudsly, the 
désire seéms to be lacking. 


However, his vendatta with the seniors of his maternal 
lineage continuéd. Of this Pankaj stated - 


With my mamas and nana, | . still talk in jargon ae 
incomprehensible to them and intersperse my ert ‘ 

with bits like, “Good champagne is really made only by 
Pinot Noir grapes”, “Good wine should not be agar 
than 30 years” or “While I was playing croquet... © ‘ 
in a supercilious draw] and it amuses me no end to se 

them behaving with a new respect towards me. 


Pankaj ended his narrative by referring to the pride and 
joy of his parents on his success. He said that what gave him 


pleasure was : 


It is that my parents are proud of me. They have mike 
interfered in any of my decisions about a career choice bu 
have waited and watched. They have great hopes of me 
and I really feel happy when my mother tells people about 
my achievements. It gives me as much pleasure as getting 


them in the first place did. 


In=summary he added : 


Allin all, it has been a good life. I feel that in the future 
1 would like to make something of myself at a more 
personal level. I do not have any well laid out plans. I 
would like to do my Ph.D. after five years but nothing 
more specific. I am waiting for what comes. By and large, 
I have sown my seeds and outcome is to be seen. I can 
only hope to sum up my life in the following wish : shite 
I die, people would not be sorry that I died but please 

that I lived.” | 


The Castaways 


Brigot and active, the young castaways felt very small about 
themselves. A sense of rejection, a sense of inferiority, a feeling 
of being mortgaged, and occasionally a feeling of invisible 
stigma churned inside them. Very often it left them ina 
morbid and depressed state. 

An unapproachable father seen as commanding and 
demanding an absolute obedience, and in most cases seen as 
ineffective in his own life turned the castaways to their mothers. 
The mothers, however, reiterated the role of the father. 
Controls and guidance flowed from them along with sermons 
and punishments. A sense of loss of affection and a feeling of 
being uncared for tormented our castaways. Inside they found 
nothing to solace them. To add to their misery, impulses of 
all kinds raised their unmanageable hoods. i 

Living with a feeling of morbid resentment inside and 
acting as dedicated, and obedient achievers left our castaways 
to drift into the morass of guilt, anger, disdain and self-doubt, 
Wherever they turned to, whatever island they arrived at and 
whosoever they approached, only added another push to 
their drifting process. They became victims of ennui and of 
antipathy. Occasionally they experienced a strong sense of dis- 
enchantment with the self. However, they never gave up hopes 
and paddled on. 

A search for a relationship—a relationship natural and 
spontanzous—a relationship demandless yet giving—a relation- 
ship with a grace and blessing—was sought at every turn 
and every corner of life and fantasy. A naivette, a humbleness, 
a reserved exterior and a charming inviting eye reached 

€verywaere to explore, to touch, to feel and to breathe alive, 


J] 
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i manding response. The 

oO fe ne = of an ever-threatening 
ae ane felt like jumping in and letting eo ae 
whirpool. then, a surprise that a fimal act of a eae ue 

ae of ‘churning emotions ani surging parte 
ae ago castaways home to a beach in the sun , ssi 
piney f i past was over, andanew life was to begin, 
sane da sense of anchor within themselves. 7 
gi Sth introduce you to the two representatives 0 

gaat va. Thee come from far flung corners of Pat 
oir cad Wea of our country. hs ie ee feme? — 

: i ike us, | 

puts pa ae ae ad the essential humane 
6) { 


b 
come a long way throug 
gh par sageien rene eh it is wonderful to behold 


respond 


duality 
a tunnel of pain and tortures, 


that they are free of bitterness. 


Indravadan 


The son of a “poor relative” surrounded by modern, rich and 
educated kinship system, Indravadan grew up building a myth 
and living for it. Caught with the intensjt y of psycho-sexual 
needs, he went through a tempestuous period of pseudoerotic 
engagements, always looking for a deep and satisfying personal 
relationship. With q sense of rejection and a certainty that no- 
body really wanted him, Indravadan bottled up his pent-up feelings. 
However, in the midst of these intense cross-currents of guilt, 


anger and Strivings for growth, Indravadan was always acutel y 
“aware” and “reflective”. 


I have decided not to rigidify this accout by making it 
chronological and by putting in all kinds of background data. 
What 1 may lose in coherence will be, I am sure, more than 
made up by spontaneity. This is something I have been 
wanting to write for months now, but everytime I tried to 
look at Something that had been made out came a picture 
blown up out of Proportion at places, and completely black- 
ened by shadow at others. Afterwards for a couple of days 
I was in a state of euphoria, thrilled because | had grasped 
the elusive “self and put it down in black and white. But 
this barely lasted for a week and I discovered that the picture 
I had painted was not of myself—that it was just a fragmented 


image distorted by a conky mirror. And again I tried and 
failed. | 


Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new Start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 


se 
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One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, 4 raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 

In a general mess of imprecision of feeling, 


Undisciplined squads of emotion. 
(Eliot, East Coker] 


I have been some kind of a “psychopath”, a “morbid 


person” in my post-puberty years. I can say it now without 
shame, without any kind of horror. I can describe it now with 
an objectivity free from cold-bloodedness. 

In terms of postponed self-goals sex must come first. From 
thirteen onwards | was 4 chronic masturbator. Sexual fantasies 
were sometimes incestuous, in the sense that they included 
first cousins. I had sexual relationships with two “boy-cousins ”” 
of mine, not strictly homosexual they were more of *mastur- 
bation in presence of each other” by nature. Since during 
school years I was with my parents, I did not read much 
pornographic literature, except for an occasional regional 
““pondie”’* smuggled in, hidden under bed and read behind some 
innocent Enid-BlytontT cover-flap. I used to manufacture all 
kinds of fantasies from the hundreds of novels I read with 
hunger and a sense of futility. These experiences were accom- 
panied by a severe sense of guilt. I always linked up my 
physical thinness with my sexual excesses. This belief sprang 
primarily from school gossips. This was a dirty secret I kept 
to myself and which troubled me perpetually. My guilt and 


largely to overt manifestations of aloofness, 


secret contributed 
nd laughter which sounded 


nervous physical movements 4 


hysterical even to mic. 
But sex was not the only preoccupation. During this 


period I also suffered from 4 terrible, haunting sense of 
inferiority. I could not accept myself physically. 1 was 
gangly, thin, awkward, pimply—something that bordered on 
the repulsive. This feeling was hightened because my younger 
brother was very fair, plump, attractive—someone On whom 
most female members of the larger family sighed and 


* Pondie : dialect for pornograph 
+ Enid Blyton : famous writer of children’s adventure stories 
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showered love. I 
snowered love. I was terribly consci | 
about . g ly conscious about rema 
sat: Te Lees self—and I was very A gp oe ran 
thought it ane pe eee ee relatives 
* u Oo . - : 7 
my fa Proporation with 
ee ioe ] ther always hauled me up for my ine "ry : 
arms oe t pie too wide an angle on the ground aaa a 
earlier eee pate it frequent comment Tn 
nS: wed a distinct pre , 
se eee He thought I was lazy eee a ese 
y sense of inferiority also ar ee 
sO arose from . 
aoe crepes went to ok ae Soe 
ax din 
of Siaiee ae ge: dressed attractively in a ae aan 
wax yotine 3 aries supposedly “smart” in conversati - 
ne Sn oe a ae aes school in a small town Bi 
posted. I found m vata 
wholesome than m bab oF em physical 
| yself and adept in “ari > RORY 
shooti | aw pt in “aristocratic” 
park ae fishing in which I rarely had a Tau aee 
aa see | pretty senior Government official a 
onest” scholar | | | 
uncles : , most of my au 
ee pe to higher economic daeadk ae 7 
. 2 umble-parents’”’ were my burden ial 
ometir | , 
edocs a. used to burst out from the facade of quiet 
ae up tension came out in senseless anger "i 
sickly ae ee who had just joined our payne : 
a, nae ia is my grandparents, used to get ‘he 
: merciless beatings 
torture. F 4 and bouts of 1Oty 
a scene 7a also became known in the big Bees 
nk further down in m Raw) 
confused and miserable. sae of shame—insecure, 
Partial social r it} 
; recognition came 1 
achiev with my _ specta 
eae soa in school studies, debates and eae 
They. gave ome pieces in reasonably esteemed ae 
ae ree a - ae space from the dark hell-hole I 
u. riting was al : 
for recocniti ? always motivated by a 
piece aay ee praise and warmth—while writing a See 
Jor satisfaction came from fantasising how different 


* Reference famili 
ference families : Families of cousi : 
as socially better which prov cousins which wer : 
is socially better which provided mogels for rca vee 
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people, significant in my psychological world, mene aenet 
° ‘Caateg - Delhi for college was a traumatic experience. 
-A continuous barrage of blows brought me RS a = 
euphoria I was living in after topping the schoo f - a 
(All the significant persons who seemingly scorned ation 
then, appeared awed by this.) A filthy, lonely ae j pres 
made muddier, longer and filther by floods left me sprees 
and nervous. In the ean Sad gates ae . se 
college I was tongue-tied and scar 
aa: They booted me out and i went to ante 
college instead, feeling miserable, insulted, pancreas ef is sae 
The ragging period of one month was pure he ; ag 
“Public school’ bastards stripped me, subjected me ee 
physical humiliation like masturbating arian ies 
mocked and ridiculed by accent, clothes and awkwar : : 
The shock at this exposure to the culture of people oe 
in boarding schools—people who ale ages alas Pa 
| —was very severe to a person Il nc 
gp aay eae environment. ; In addition | ie 
aloofness I now experienced severe alienation and Iso eu 
Most of them looked down upon me because pes ie 
I escaped ragging by running away to a ripen O rs 
in a post-graduate hostel. The tension of ae sa 2 ja 
almost reduced me to a nervous wreck. Immediately ee 
wards I found myself totally indifferent to the ae 
surroundings, became withdrawn and was labelled “stu 
aid Oe canes to the labelling done at college, my own piers 
about myself was clear. I was lazy, I tended to iackiag = 
{ only studied near the exam. I also learnt to ae ute a 
success to other people not being good enough. poi 
I could do much better than I didif I really applie a S 
Another important trait that dominated my ado esce 
period was wilful lying. At college | began to give ieee 
a background that appeared more acceptable to me pete 
the immediate surrounding. I provided myself a 
mission school and a rich landed gentry as the oe a 
picked up sophisticated slang and mod clothes. as i y 
“mythical” origins (a prince in fantasy) I launched myse 
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the social world. I became one of the bovine herd. Idiots 
with “fathers in the Army” and “fathers in business” and 
“fathers with big arms” found me tolerable company. I never 
really reached the “top” level of ““Mayo College” and “Doon 
School” but I became socially quite “high”, | 

Meanwhile trash and pornography remained my fodder. 
They became my escape. Ideas and experience meant little 
to me. I was enjoying the social glamour of being “one of the 
boys”. I was hollow inside. A deep discontent with myself 
followed me as a shadow, Blaming the environment by calling 
teachers and the curriculum irrelevant, could not chase this 
Shadow away. 

Serious thinking about a career was primarily initiated by 
family-pressures. It was put to me bluntly that I could expect 
financial support from father only till my M.Sc. He expected 
me to help him on his retirement which coincided with my 
M.Sc. graduation. This pressure created lots of tension upon 
the confused, immature and shallow person that was me and 
who had just got used to enjoying the “good’’ things in life. 
With the glamourised image that I had created for myself the 
only alternatives open to me were I.A.S. and firm job. Without 
any compunction or misgiving I started asking my father to 
talk to a close friend of his who was the chairman of a big 
public sector organisation. Though I told people that actually 
I. A. S. was a dull job, being a “sidey to the minister’, and 
thus unattractive to me, I was doubtful and unsure about 
qualifying in the exam. I openly boasted about the “senior 


executive position” waiting for me in a public sector organi- 
sation. | 


The first year of my college life I call the recluse 
period. I derived my psychological strength from studies. I 
became revoltingly selfish about my effort. I would refuse to 
Share my notes and the knowledge by lying. Even after my 
entry into the group of socialites, I continued with the 
pattern. | ss | 

My attempts to build my image through lying continued. 
I dropped hints about non-existent conquests. Boys teased 
me about it and I derived a sense of pride and self-worth. 
To tell you the truth, the anglicised mod girl, the secret 
companion of my desires, in reality, left me nérvous and 
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strained. Most of my effort went. in building up an image, 
having traits and:attributes which were definitely not me. 
A few moments when some unsophisticated honest students 
talked about themselves and called my bluff I would feel holiow 
and a tide of self-loath would flood me. . a 

My only sexual experience was a passionate animatistic 
encounter with a girl in a jeep. She responded with the same 
spirit. There was no tenderness about it. I lived my “Bond 
fantasies with her. 3 | 

All through my college period I indulged in petty larceny. 
I would pick up small things from shops. It was supposed to 
be good fun. But later on the temptation to pick up a book 
or a good-looking shirt from a cousin or a friend was strong 
in me and once in a while I gave in. Deep down I loathed 
myself for this, but most of the time I refused to dwell 
on it. I always skipped it from mind with a strange 


uneasiness. . | : 
| developed an “international” outlook about attitudes an 


beliefs and ridiculed people at home for their closed, narrow 
views. Bringing everything to logical extremeties, I exploded 
many traditional beliefs. Looking at my mother’s unconvinced 
grumbling {because she had no answer for my logic) face, if 
felt anger and also a curious sense of inadequacy. The differ- 
ence between my two worlds—the achievements world in 
Delhi and the affiliative at home—became strikingly apparent 
as slowly I came away from the latter toward the former. 
But my sense of belonging to the family did not waver 
because I had singularly failed to establish a single honest, 
maskless relationship outside. I felt embarrassed even to 
imagine what my “‘smart’’ college friends would think if | 
had to introduce them to mother who could barely speak 
English or father who had a pronounced accent. My acute 
financial dependence brought me near my parents with a sense 
of guilt. I could never convince myself of the oft-repeated 
words in which most of my friends sincerely believed : Parents 
owe it to us. We did not ask to be born.” _ 
Three years in college gave me nothing in terms of “wider 
education” —existentially I was naive and unaware; psycholo- 
gically I was a complicated -mess. The only thing I got was 
a superficial veneer of angliciged mannerism and a capability 
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of passable articulation. in English. I don’t want you to get 
away with a feeling that I was nothing but a pervert wasting. 
my time. In the loneliness of my room, in frequent moments 
of isolation, I poured over poetry, philosophy, novels,. 
criticisms, stories and history, I literaHy consumed them. 
However, in my social interaction I rarely used them. They 
were companions of a private world where they remained 
undigested. I became a storehouse. It was only later that I 
realised what a fantastic potential for being a person I had. 
acquired during that masquarading period. 

I had become acutely perceptive—I never forgot a face; 
I often devoured with fascination the smallest physical 
details of a person, movements, the interplay of expressions, 
peculiarities in pitch and lovdness of human voices, the 
Symmetry or otherwise of clothes on a person—colour, pattern 
and tailoring, hair-style, moustache, eyes and walk. These | 
were mostly “unattracted”, “outsider’s observations. Yet I 
developed a patience and sensitivity to a degree unusually high 
in our culture, as I later found out. The turning point in my 
life began at a post-graduate business management institution. 
A few of my dorm-mates fascinated me. They were relatively 
at home in areas hitherto unexplored by me—the nature of 
love and logical thinking. Some others were disconcertingly 
frank, but lacked a life stance just like me. 

There was a vague awareness that a lot of knowledge lay 
quivering “inside” my mind daring to be comprehended and 
brought to the cognitive level. Then came an encounter with 
a professor—a bald and short person with a terrible accent 
and a big mouth. I considered him with disdain and cut 
many of his initial classes. Then suddenly one day he came 
across the penetrating walls I had built all around, my con- 
ditioning exploded and collapsed, I was erect in my chair, 
totally alive as never before, a sparkling vitality overcame me 


as [ lived only in the present and took him in—sight, and 
sound with an intensity hitherto unknown. 


That was the beginning. It took me six months to take 
complete stock of myself; to get over the fear of self-exposure; 
to come to believe that all insecurity arises from a moral 
weaknesses; that strength of the “‘self’’ is tested only in libera- 
ting the will and that a liberated will never ‘flags’. Books 
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p2rsued earlier started making sense in a personal way and I 
re-read Camus, Sartre and Colin Wilson. I vibrated with 
Eliot’s poetry—often with complete identification, experienced 
life with full involvemeat—dzpression, joy. disoppointment, 
frustration, exhilaration. I learnt to face everything, not flee, 
found freedom from strange clammy psychic forces; and found 
a healthy, confideat tolerance-developing in myself. Through 
a slow, painful process I mustered enough courage to look at 
my “‘sick-self.” I -realised, the moment you have the guts to 
face it fair and square, without revulsion and secrecy, you 
come to an understanding and rediscover yourself. 

The process of discovery was slow and painful, but extre- 
mely demanding. For hours together and sometimes for days 
together, I became absorbed in my existence. The impact of 
the encounter mentioned above and reinforcement from 
documents continued to trigger new cycles of recognition 
and interpretation. Erick Fromm became my mentor. In his 
words : 


“my concentrated meditation became/the highest activity 
for me, an activity/of soul, enlarging my inner freedom/ 
and independence.” 


During the summer of 1971 I had my first genuine, honest 
relationship with an English girl. We were spontaneous and 
happy with each other. Long walks and quiet talks; swims 
together; just the two of us on Saturday nights; picnics on 
Sundays: movies in clammy halls with a sense of exhilaration 
and togetherness. The memory of those months has a pang 
of sadness but mostly there is joy and satisfaction about all 
our time together. The first kiss—bodies tightly in embrace, 
water rippling against us, warm breaths, tongues intermingly, 
her breasts flattened against my chest, the desire ponding in 
us—remains with me. It cured all my excesses. 

We parted, but in the separation I found myself; I had 
for once and all grasped the essentials of existence, central 
experience and of love. I understood what it meant to be 
together by being myself, and it gave me new courage. 

The two years at I.I.M., the management institute, 
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have been the most significant period of my life where 
undisputely the encounter with the professor has been the 
greatest landmark. Apart from .the merciless. questioning he 
kept up during O. B.II,* I. P. R.,}—myth seminar, sensitivity 
camp and C.C.1.,** in that order, which helped me to mobilise 
guts enough to examine my darkest traits, he has been the 
greatest source of intellectual stimulation I have come across 
The sheer rapidity at which new ideas were thrown out by 
him sent me over and over again in a state of electric excite- 
ment. He is the greatest outside contribution towards my 
ieee einai to me means acceptance of reality and at ne 

é time recogniti ins! 
ager pitas tion of the power inside me to determine my 
Everytime I wanted to get close to a person in the past, 

I tended to shift the base of the relationship to sentnice 
talised expectations. This became painfully apparent when I 
came to Delhi. “This sudden transition to a society where 
uniformity of industrialism already had reached a high degree 
was shattering. The manifestation was in a terrible indifference 
to the immediate surroundings. This was a transition from 
close-knit involvement to fierce individualism. The effect was 
more acute because the cross-section at the hostel came from 
families and communities severely indoctrinated with at least a 
Ie eesti ae and staunchly materialistic trait of 
. In choosing a job I have deliberately not considered loca- 
tion of my affiliative system asa criterion. Not with petulance 
and seeking a false sense of independence, but with a lot of 
thinking which I later communicated to my parents. Probabl 
because of the earlier pressures from home which forced a 

to take decisions of my own I cannot think of living under 

the shadow of the family. Neither can I fill in the traditional 
roles of son and brother and stop at that without causin 
perpetual discomfort and tension in me. I thought the ae 

I made this clear the better it would be and I am ha O 

that my parents have taken it well. — 


* Organisational Behaviour I, 
{ Interpersonal Relations 
** Career, Choice and Identity 
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[In terms of relationships, the ticed for pernaneney and 
security is rising. With an. idea of shape of things to come, 
I feel confident of doing full juStice to transient relationships. 
Yet how many times in a day I fit into Fromm’s description 
of a social character ? “Man’s happiness today consists of 
having fun.” Having fun lies in the satisfaction of consuming 
and “taking in” commodities, sights, food, drinks, cigarettes, 
people, lectures, books, movies—all are consumed, swallowed, 
the world is one great object for appetite, a big apple, a big 
‘pottle, a big breast; we are the sucklers, the eternally expec- 
tant ones—and the eternally disappointed ones. Our characters 
are geared to exchange and to receive, to barter and to 
consume; everything, spiritual as well as material objects, 
becomes an object of exchange and consumption. Is my 
confidence a hollow promise coming out of an unreal 
euphoria set in after a sensual, total achievement of aware- 
ness? Probably ? But from my previous experience of such 
headiness, at least I realise that mere awareness does not solve 
a thing; it may on the contrary cause more turbulance. What 
is ultimately required is pure, unceasing effort tempered with 
tolerance to frustration and a tough-minded optimism and in 
the achievement world, relentless rationality backed up by 


impresonal (but still human) relationships. 


Govind 


Go e sé ee , ° 799 

sh - auspicious kid” sent to live with the Socially 

. ee ph erage grandfather, grew-up enjoying all the 

Dy- Of nis Status. However, inside h j 

: ; e tended with care 

Sbraand of resentment, rejection and a feeling of being a 

oe mes in the turmoil of becoming himself and/or becom- 
moulded statue, Govind struggled to retain a balance. As 


a consequence he grew into ‘ 
a socicall ; 
alone with himself. Benne eRe REEVE 


nena epee kid’ in the family. I am the eldest 

€ eldest son of the eldest son. M 

parents on the paternal side we ere aaa ne 
re alive at the time of m 

birth. According to a dominant. belief in my culture = 


nee iia very fact of auspicious “‘birth-sequence” became a 
ee Hi Govind. He saw himself existing for others’ benefit 
clings of poignacy about his status increased by the 


‘continual teasing and voicing of expectations 


isthe in my surrounding voiced the fact that I would 
rain a nen early and beget a son, so that the 
— aa is son, to yet another eldest son (myself) 
chore oo | to my grandfather and thus end their 
ea 18. t was a constant reminder expressed in 
Humorous teasing. I felt very hurt. I had no escape fro 
a and had no support. I developed a very deep sens = 
ejection, which haunts me even now. Along with feelings 
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of rejection came the feeling of aversion to the particular 
kinds of attitude of my family. 


At the age of four Govind was sent to live with his 
grandparents to be educated. Supposedly, good sch ols did not 
exist where his father was working. This exile from parents 
only added fuel to his feelings of rejection and shame. Govind 
spent his next fifteen years living under the shadow of his 
grandparents. 


My grandfather’s house was filled with people studying at 
different stages. Three uncles, younger in age than my 
father, and an aunt, constituted this student population. 
One of my uncles was only four years elder to me. Through 
the growth period | saw one member after another leaving 
the nest. By the age of ten only I, my younger sister and 
the grandparents were left to live together. 


Govind loved and feared his grandfather : 


I was afraid to appoach him though he was never harsh 
and he did not beat me. I would rather not do a thing 
than take the risk and be accused of doing a bad thing. 


Academically Govind was always successful. He was the 
“young genius” of his family. Govind mused about this aspect 


of life. 


From medicine to physics in fantasy; to engineering; 
electronics, business administration in actuality, and now, 
once again, to social psychology in fantasy has been my 
lot. My school life was never a problem. I had a happy 

- go-lucky mode under the shadow of my grandparents who 
were very influential at the institution where I studied. I 
got away even with playing tough and being boisterous. I 
also had no fear of institutional authority. I was respected 
for my academic achievement, as well as for success in a 
wider variety of extra-curricular activities, such as sports, 
debates and National Cadet Corps. 


Govind had many friends during his school life. He 
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described his relationships in th — 
ment : ee me following interesting state- 


I always had an attitude of superiority about me. I did 
not relish or accept anybody who tried to be my z . . 
I was helpful to friends who were aaa GeiGe s 
I had a cricket team of my own. I controlled the resource 
Things belonged to me. I was the captain and th 
could not function without me. oe 


2 - a midst of all this significance the feelings of rejection 
n Hae to operate inside Govind. These feelings would get 
reinforced by continued separation from parents. He and te 
were ae es vistitors to each other. In most of the nae 
Ings Govind found himself being “talked to” ‘ , 
eg g to” and “talked at’? 


I developed the goody-goody boy image by hidij 

real feelings during these visits. My mother often re 
to me and laid the burden on me to retain this prabi 
My father and I rarely talked. He would also py a 
I resented his assertion of authority over me Penta 


Whatever be the cross-currents 
pointe ; of feelings of signi 
and rejection, Govind felt the thrill and pleasure of = aauias 
the high school. The college began a new aie uring 


I won the National Science Talent j 

third in the country. This cit ieee sd 
underage, being just fifteen, for the Indian Instit ane 
Technology, where my father would have liked to a 
go. To retain this scholarship I had to study pure ee a 
lt suited my fantacy of being a physicist. My fathe pee 
into the picture. He took me to all kinds of aa 
of whom advised me to go for engineering. The ae ae 
ming pressure led me to accept the suggestion Hpk 


back it appears to be funn : 
y that I 
_ condemned in others. did exactly what J 


- ome began his education in an en 


gineering college 
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and devoted himself to studies. He was very spies 
terms of academic performance, but he oie ig a “aa ses 
fear of people and felt socially inadequate. He as OS oe 
position in the extra-curricular activities. oe : tase 
himself as a person governed by idealistic values. cape is 
did not agree with his values were handled wit con 
cension. He could not think of smoking or of relating to a ie 
Movies were rare in his life and the few that he saw ; 
only after obtaining permission from the family. He us ee 
classes. In fact, he was a “very good boy” throug : ean 
year of engineering. At the end of the first year he s 

iversity. . ; 
sas cae and with no clear reasons Govind ne 
that it was futile to study so hard. He also felt disintereste 
in all sorts of social forms of behaviour : 


A change in attitudes came over rather suddenly. I spa 
that it was just futile. Yet I kept up the outer front O 
studying. I felt apologetic for everything; such gine . 
getting up late. (In my home 7 O’clock was late - 
would go through religious rituals fervently. As a aes 
I lost my position in the exam and began my thir 
of engineering with heavy feelings of guilt. The eae 

part of all was that people around me blamed all . . 
factors for my failures but never thought that I might be 


the real culprit. 


A new phase of discovering inadequacies began for Govind. 
He looked around and wondered why he could not do ate 
others could. He discovered his incapability of dealing wit 


people : 


I started hating myself for my own idealism. I mare 
why I always felt guilty. On the one hand, I wanted to 
fee] free and on the other I was absolutely scared ae 
spoiling my image. Looking back I wonder what t is 
feeling of wanting to be like everybody, but also ites 
better in everything than everybody else, was. So 1 fumble 

along, caught in the problem of compromise. Very often 
the way out was to transfer the blame. 
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Govind fell sick for a prolonged period at the beginning of 
third year and emerged from it with four cardinal principles. 
These were: “Calmness, confidence, courage and concentra- 
tion.”” The return to studies saw him re-establishing himself 
as a popular and successful student. 

Once again in the midst of success and popularity, an 
incident revived his feelings of rejection and being let down. 
He suddenly discovered an interest in electronics and wanted 
to change his university. The significant people around him 
tried to “brain-wash” him that the new course at the other 
university was not worthwhile, but finally left him alone to 
try. Govind felt that the significant people refused to use 
their influence for his needs, specially when ancther classmate 
lower than him in performance, did obtain a transfer. Govind 
narrated his feelings : 


it was at this point that the past started coming back to 
my mind. I started feeling strongly that I had been deli- 
berately and wrongly advised with false hopes in choosing 
engineering and also in preventing my attempt to get 
into. LIT. after first year. This, coupled with the fact 
that I scored relatively low in subjects for which I 
studied most, frustrated me and I started losing my 
interest in studies. A sense of anger toward my people 
and a feeling of loneliness overwhelmed me. I came to the 
decision that henceforth I would act as it Pleased me and 
would not give way to feelings of obligations. Once the 
ball started rolling in this direction, it gained momentum 
and every failure of mine—failure as I perceived it for often 
what I felt was a failure was in fact perceived as success 
by others—reinforced my feelings of incompetence, incapa- 
bility to deal with people, and a sense of utter rejection 
and being not cared for. 


Govind in his further narration indicated that the people 
around him were absolutely insensitive to what was happening 
to him. He learnt to hide himself behind lowered levels of 
Success through a mechanical process of performance. He 
displayed “an outward cheerful happy-go-lucky image, but in- 
wardly felt just the opposite. Nobody saw through the facade 
till three years later.” 
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Govind came to the business school for post-graduate 
studies, motivated more with a desire to escape than the 
promise of a secure and highly paid job : 


I wanted toescape, to get away from my home town—my 
past association and everything of my past. It simply 
happened that this was the first opportunity that came by— 
manifestly a good opportunity and socially regarded. Hence 
I grabbed at it.I made the decision, all by myself, without 
any thoughts of my prospects, and future. 


His entry to the business school began with the following 
feelings : 


But in coming here, my self-confidence was shattered. An 
utter feeling of inferiority overcame me, partly due to the 
presence of people who had better knowledge than | in the 
quantitative areas. This turned me to the study of organi- 
sation behaviour. There I found an empathy for my 
thoughts and ideas. My own behaviour and relationships 
became areas of overwhelming concern to me. I neglected 
my studies and went into a period of deep introspection 
and observation. A major moral boost came out of a close 
relationship I developed with a family. This more or less. 
decided for me the line of my career, i. e., to go for doctorate 
in social psychology. 


At the end of his post-graduate training, Govind found 
himself caught in a conflict. On the one hand he wanted to 
go for higher studies, and on the other hand he wanted to 
deal with reality. He was also filled with doubt, whether his 
need to go for higher education was in any way connected 
with his need to escape resposibility. 


Putting it positively I wanted to prove to myself that I 
could hold positions of responsibility, make independent 
decisions, act upon them and bear the consequences of 
my action. I did not want to bean academician sitting in 
an ivory tower with no experience of the reality. 
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The overwhelming need and desire to be financially inde- 
pendent of the parents paved the road to a job for Govind 
His selection by a unit of research and development instead 
of quietening his anxiety, increased his doubts : 


It is a strange thing that whereas everybody feels thrilled 
about getting a job, a sense of fear overwhelms me. I 
don t know why they selected me—for what attributes of 
mine? A list of ‘self’ doubts regarding my own capabilities 
competence and strengths keeps coming to my mind 
making me anxious and tense. | 


Govind ended his narrati jecti 
on by projecting the ki 
person who would like to be in the future - : ms 


I want to be creative. Routine, I can accept as inevitable 
But I don’t want a job which js all routine. I want o 
experience the socio-cultural reality of my country and 
devote myself to help shape into a more constructive 
expression. Work satisfication is more important to me than 
the status or money I get from the job. I don’t want to 
be a cog in the organisation. I would like to be a “person” 
with the organisation rather than a role in it. 


In the midst of acceptance a feeling of rejection, a feelin 
of being taken for granted, a feeling of being a victim of ae 
birth Sequence and aspirations of the parents dominated 
Govind. In the midst of plenty, and in the midst of a su : 
portive environment, Govind went through a Sey Hs 
dialogue with himself. The conflict “either”, “or”, that . 
being an obedient son and doing what is exnected or : 
break away and work for self-set goals, caught Govind in : 
prolonged confusion, guilt, resentment and reflective depressions 
The last two years of social internship in the business school 
a him the opportunity to encounter himself and he entered 
is work identity with a cleaner image of the future and the self. 








The Forlorn 


A sense of lacking something, sometimes even in the midst of 
plenty, is the prevailing refrain of the forlorn. The death of 
a parent or a desertion by the father seems to be the triggering 
point of the “sense of lack” in some of them. In others it is 
set off by overwhelming absorption in career displayed by the 
parents. Whatever be the source, the forlorn carry with them 
a feeling of being unguided, unattended, stigmatised. They 
lived with the actue pain of deprivation. Some resented and 
reacted to it; others froze into a protective cell of invisibility. 

Bemoaning the lack of concern and prevailing indifference, 
the forlorn searched for relations, only to feel disdained. 
Nothing they do seem to draw a warm response from the 
environment. Sometimes the response, if made, was seen as 
rather lukewarm; at other times they felt shunned. And in 
many cases the response is read as interference. 

The continuous yearning, perhaps, for love; a persistent 
hankering, perhaps, for guidance and advice; and a continuous 
see-saw of love and hate in the minds of the forlorn matched 
the confusion, the withdrawal and the doubt in their beings. 
Fantasy of a “world-to be”, and a foggy hope of restoration 
sustained their stumble through life. 

Often in shambles within themselves; with acute pangs of 
loneliness, they struggled, coping with what they perceived as 
“piety,” as stigma and as an injustice. Their forages into the 
world very often reflected boisterous sarcastic aggression. 
Always seeking somebody to lean upon and somebody to 
criticise was their constant need. 

Our forlorn had many falls and had been hurt a lot. 
They hugged their wounds and felt embarrassed for their 
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senOEAN They felt the pinch of their status and feared the 
nvironment. “What would society say ” and “Do we real 
care ? One found the forlorn riding the see-saw of hy 
and reactive disdain. | liar 
a There was yet another side to the forlorn. There they felt 
a er. stronger and more capable than many around them 
oa never vocalised these feelings, but fantasised They 
uld wear a mask of innocence, of sj ‘ot 
, : silent wisdom, obviou 
pga an ae suddenly changed to the mask of hiselenss 
: rough direct criticism and impli j . 
ae ' , plied judgments, the 
had to show their strengths, only to imply, “we don’t 4 
you, you need us,” ; re 
ies CS to two representatives of the forlorn 
esent the four corners of our country. You n : 
sent . You may 
ee lacking in clear goals. You may feel flee are ie 
: S 4# waiting game with themselves. Most of them seem to 
pers at the fringes of everyday life. They have felt 
ne . se a on buffeted in all directions. More by drifts 
ivé choice they have entered th hart 
their careers. As the es oe 
y stand on the threshold, 1 
has resolved the turmoils t feel Beat Or A 
| and do not feel confid 
life to be. But the | cs hke oe 
‘ y all carry a feeling that in 
be. ) the Jast year 
and a malt of their education, they have made some beni 
in the process of becoming a social adult. mr 








Bharat 


Bharat, the son of an engineer devoted to his profession, and of 
a devout mother, grew up in a setting where everybody's best 
relationship was outside the family. Confused and anxious Bharat 
learnt to wear a mask. He developed a pattern of relationship 
which excluded closeness. Finding meaningful relationship re- 
mained his theme throughout. His own experience of himself 
was that of a mind which could not process the information 
received from the senses. In a long struggle with himself Bharat 
found a perspective, with some help from outside. He now felt 
that he could grow into an “individual” in the future. 


Bharat came from a nuclear family. He lived at home till 
the age of 15. Since the last two years of high school educa- 
tion, he lived in hostels. In retrospect, Bharat said that right 
from his childhood, he was plagued by a sense of deprivation. 
About his father he said: 


My father, being an engineer, has almost completely 
devoted his thoughts and actions for improvements in his 
work. In the process he has completely neglected his social 
life; he does not show any indication, whatsoever, about 
what his ideas are on morality, religion, politics, and many 
other fields. 


And of his mother : 


My mother has, for many years now, taken refuge in 
religion and devotion to God. Father does not necessarily 
either approve or disapprove these things as long as his 
personal demands are properly met by her. 
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And of the general state of affairs at home: 


The relationship among each one of us is strained because 
of lack of free expression of feelings and emotions and 
lack of frank communication of ideas about any issue 
involved. Everybody has his best relationship (or friendship) 
outside the family and I have seen everybody being very 
frank and understanding outside the home. 


And of his peers: 


They talked about girls, movies, teachers, their home lives 
and what they did during the holidays at home. They had 
very identifiable ways of doing things and I could not find 
one for myself. Neither could I make up my mind as to 
what sort of behaviour pattern to use nor what type of 
image to project. I was always confused, about how to 
talk, what to talk and how to put into action what I 
wanted to do. 


Bharat was not only confused but felt tied down: 


How could I expose my ignorance ? How could I tell them 
that | was not sure of anything? How could I let them 
relate my ignorance to the fact that my parents had not 
taken any positive steps in that direction? Neither did I 
wish that my parents should be blamed nor did I wish 
that my friends should blame me. I was confused about 
whom to blame for the confused state I was in. 


Due to this confusion, most of the time Bharat wore a 
mask, He came to realise that it was not a desirable thing. 
He wished to change his actions as well as his perspective in- 
spite of his feeling that he did not know what to do and how 
to go about it. 


And of himself: 


Because of the mask, I always faced the problem of con- 
formity to group norms. Sometimes I blindly conformed 
without any convictions, but sometimes I did not conform— 
and remained silent. This led'to anxiety about acceptability 
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in the groups and group’s notion of reliability and 
competence regarding me. I had the fear that my “‘make 
believe” behaviour might be exposed any time. In fact, 
my mask was always exposed as time passed and the group 
became old. The stage of relationships in groups followed 
this broad pattern : (a) initial period of watching every- 
body and the group as a whole, (b) attempts to get closer, 
(c) having generally friendly atmosphere, (d) detecting the 
jokes on myself and exposure of my false front, (e) aliena- 
tion from the group, and (f) remaining period just pulling on. 


I never made any attempt on my own, to enter any 
particular group (except around the last year of my studies 
in management). Entry into every situation was a threat 
to me. The tendency was to find individual friends instead 
of becoming a member of a group. In the Indian Institute 
of Technology, it took two years to find a good friend 
who could understand me pretty well. 


Besides, nothing was my own, I had never thought that 
reading a book and answering what was written in it was 
any indication of my capabilities, my intelligence. The 
outer world, especially in I.1.T., made severe demands of 
“vomiting” whatever was spoonfed in the classes. [ felt it 
was just the test of memory and as such never bothered 
to improve my performance either in I.1.T. or at the 
management school. Unconsciously, I kept hoping that a 
day would come when instead of attempting to cater to 
demands of others, | would be able to first detect what 
my desires were and then try to satisfy them. So the post- 
ponement was not only in achieving “self” goals but even 
in finding them. At that stage, there was no attempt to 
validate anything because there was nothing which I could 
call as ““my own’’—idea, work, or skill. This was true not 
only in studies but also in sports and friendships with 
others. 


Even in the midst of all this invalidation, Bharat was not 
without hope, His problem was that things were not concrete. 


He entertained a vague “faggy” hope. He definitely did not 


have the fantasies of becoming a successful executive, but what 





Evidence TS 
he wanted to be was not clear to him. In this respect, he did 
not get any guidance from his father. This further embittered 
him. He observed : 


My father was a successful engineer. | always thought him 
a reliable source of guidance and advice. Today I know 
how utterly useless this idea of expecting guidance from him 
was and is. 


As time passed, I changed over to disrespect (towards my 
father). Hatred and ideas of his death and what I would 
do after that, etc., frequented my mind. Once and for all, 
1 took the decision of not consulting him but the need 
for guidance always prevailed. 


It is heartening to note that Bharat, like many of our 
other young people, could continue to maintain his academic 
performance. He met the demands of the situation “like lump 
of clay” which could be shaped into anything as long as the 
person shaping it knew the purpose. All through this period 
the sense of inadequacy and inferiority prevailed. But so 
did hope. 


Some day I would know how to deal with my thougits, 
emotions and desires. I would positively attempt to develop 
meaningful relationships and do something creative all the 
time. 


The best picture of my “make believe’’ stage was that of 
a person whose five senses have been forced out of working 
condition but there is no apparent physical disability that 
others can detect. This person is trying despearately to do 
“something”? and he does not know what that “‘something” 
is; all his senses do not give him any reliable information 
about his surroundings. So what he already knows, what- 
ever skill he possesses are of no use, till such time as the 
moment when all his senses start responding meaningfully. 
It seemed all a question of time, patience and hope. 


The theme of patience and hope which Bharat talked 
about acted as a kind of a buffer against the severe impact 
of depression, anxiety, tension and feelings of inadequacy. 
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However, he felt so lethargic that he even stopped trying to 
satisfy some of dreams and goals. The dreams and goals got 
substituted by a continuous stream of fantasy. 


I used to fantasise being in a group of girls; of killing 
somebody; or planning to do something when I met the 
best friend mext time, etc. There were many others. 
Stepping into the fantasy world was a way of avoiding 
the direct confrontation with the issue in my mind or even 
a way to forget them completely and get over the feeling 
of inferiority. I could venture into fantasy anytime. 


The interplay of patience and hope on the one side and 
fantasy on the other led Bharat to develop a significant pattern 
of procrastination. He learnt to postpone almost everything. 
He gave long list : 


I learnt to postpone everything. Of these, can you imagine 
my postponing the following ?—(a) the heterosexual com- 
panionship, (b) finding love, (c) the idea of studying new 
areas like sociology, psychology, philosophy, etc. (d) the 
idea of full concentrarion on studies and getting upper 
ranks, (e) the idea of re-establishing my relationship with 
family members and finally, (f) the idea of self-realisation. 


The tendency to procrastinate got further re-inforced by 
the lack of definite self-goals : 


I could not at anytime concentrate on any one particular 
field. Doubts about self always crept in and so when I 
tried to study, the thoughts about home would trouble me, 
during games I used to think of tomorrow’s submission 
and during exams just look at the ceiling and then write 
some blah blah. 


All through the I.1.T, career, Bharat kept on navigating the 
psychological doldrums. Nothing specific emerged. He found 
himself unprepared for the job offered. Finally, he made the 
decision to come to a professional school for studies in 
management. Bharat said : 
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This decision was a mixed blessing. | saw an opportunity 
to consolidate my learning as wel] as the opportunity for 
making decisions about my life. The afterthought of two 
more years of safe escape from the real world was, of course, 
present in my mind. 


During the first year of his studies in management, Bharat 
continued the earlier three modes of interaction with peers, 
i.e., pull somebody’s legs; be a serious studious type; and, 
always be friendly and heipful to others. 


There was a group here which was generally aggressive on 
other students. Due to physical proximity of living I joined 
this group. I remained an unwilling member of it for a 
year. My association with it ended at summer placement. 
On return I founda group of students who were involved 
in existential philosophical reading and generally concerned 
with understanding themselves. I joined this group. My 
association with this group brought about significant 
changes in me. I gave up many of my old patterns and 
eventually earned the reputation of a quite, helpful person, 
generally absored in myself. 


His feeling of discontent with “what was’ and “where he 
” cantinued. The strong resentment resulting from constant 
feelings of deprivation began to tone down. He started to seek 
new relationships to substitute the old feelings of deprivation. 
To a certain extent he was successful. Studies really did not 
come to mean very much to him. Through the usual process 
of management by crisis, procrastination and riding the 
general current of the peer culture, he survived the courses 
offered. For the whole of the last year of his studies, he more 
or less invested in himself. Eventually he reached a point 
where saw some possible avenues of growth for himself. He 
also started delineating clearly some of his personal goals of 
being. However, he remained confused about his career plans. 

He went through a painful process of decision-making 
Bharat kept his choices open : 


Was 


I tried to prepare myself with a course package covering 
almost all areas and thus keeping my choices flexible. 
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At the end of two years at the professional school, Bharat 
had no definite ideas of his future career in job. He did not 
want to speculate on how he would adjust to the job situation. 
He did not want to get lost in a world of fantasy about it. 
He would rather concentrate on identifying his new potentiall- 
ties and how he could accept himself and all his limitations. 


This will keep my ability to express myself intact and I 
would not let myself be carried away by the demand of 
technological society. I know I have to study many subjects 
like philosophy, music, painting etc. etc. These are all 
dreams. I am aware of them. I do not know how to 
become a “good” philosopher or painter but I have no 
doubt that if I keep in contact with and do full justice 
to my own self and in the process to the group of people 
with whom I live, [ will be happy. I have no intentions 
of gaining acceptance in the society only through my work 
but through multi-dimensional expression of myself. 


So Bharat at the point of entry in work role was only 
secondarily interested in the career. He was focused inward 
and sought to replenish himself with extensive readings of ideas. 
He was still responding to fulfil himself and to overcome the 
aching feeling of deprivation. With a lurking sense of depriva- 
tion, Bharat struggled to maintain an other poise. The churn- 
ing mass of anxieties, fears, mixed with feelings of guilt and 
inferiority seethed and swept through his being. Hiding behind 
masks and venturing in sporadic interaction he retained his 
relation with the social reality. Hope, persistent, but vague, 
maintained his hold on psychic reality. 

Helplessness, his main experience with deprivation, psychic 
confusion with clear perception of what others wanted from 
him froze him in repetitive but meaningless action. The 
eventual breakthrough, through chance discovery of peers, 
has put Bharat on road for reconstruction of a meaningful 
world. His energies are, however, still directed to replenish 
his emptiness. 





Kartikeya 


Kartikeya the only male in the family of females, living in Stigma 
because his father had deserted the family, grew up Studying 
hard and grooming himself for the I.A.S. He suffered the 
‘contemptuous mercy’ and “‘piety” and social isolation from 
his environment. He withdrew into himself and led a lonely 
life. Social deprivation went hand in hand with economic depri- 
vation. Always daunted by the potential reaction of the outside, 
Kartikeya could not respond to the situation when it permitted 
him to come out of his shell. A conflict between self-goals and 
those of a dutiful son, a conflict between being ordinary and being 
distinct intermixed with feelings of inadequacy and guilt. At 
the threshold of his work identity, Kartikeya, through a soul 
searching started to cut down his aspirations. He wanted to be 
a normal being. 


I come from a middle class family. Somebody said, “‘It is 
better to be rich or to be poor, but to be the middle class 
is a curse.” The poor are satisfied with themselves and the 
rich have enough to be satisfied. However, to stress the 
main point, our family was one which was struggling to 
establish itself, to prove itself and to move in the social 
hierarchy. We were also orthodox in attitudes. 


He was the youngest child and the only son of his parents. 
He had three elder sisters. Kartikeya’s father had deserted his 
home and his family when Kartikeya was five years of age. 
His father set up a “‘separate” family in the same city. From 
the age of five Kartikeya grew up tended and cared for his 
mother, three elder sisters and grandfather. Kartikeya observed : 
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We lived in a metropolitan town, in a small portion of a 
big house. My grandfather's bank balance was just enough 
to keep us going. 


Deprived of his father during his formative years, Kartikeya 
came under the direct influence of his grandfather. The grand- 
father was a strict disciplinarian and stressed education and 
high achievement in it, to the exclusion of any other concern. 
To him education was the road to desired social status. 
Kartikeya and his sisters got pushed for achievement in 
education : 


He (grandfather) believed in the growth of education, not 
for the sake of maturity it gave but for education per se; 
for the status it gave. So it is littie wonder that even ata 
young age, we were beginning to be groomed for careers, 
i.e., myself either for the I.A.S. or engineering and sister 
for the medical profession. We studied hard, always tried to 
gain and achieve the top rank in school and felt a sense of 
guilt if we did not top the class. We really did not enjoy 
being toppers because there was always the fear of some- 
body usurping that position. And then the feeling—Oh 
God ! what will others think of me, if | do not remain at 
the top—was always there. However, my two elder sisters 
and I stood first throughout our school career and passed 
out from school as the toppers. 


Right about the time of his passing out of the school, 
Kartikeya’s grandfather died. The mother was left with the 
overall responsibility of bringing up the family. The goals set 
by the grandfather, however, remained in the mind of Karti- 
keya and he kept on thinking of going to I.A.S. He said : 


Partly due to initial indoctrination from my grandfather 
and partly due to my interest in it (to achieve something 
big and show to the rest of the world), | continued to 
dream of I.A.S. However, circumstances forced me to go 
somewhere else. 


Before talking about his college and under-gradvate work, 
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Kartikeya talked a great deal about his family and his socio- 
psychological climate. In his words : 


Desertion by the father had laid a cover of stigma on the 
family. The feeling of shame experienced by the family 
made us restrict our social participation. We felt shunned 
by the neighbours and relatives. I, however, developed a 
rationalisation for it..that the aloofness of the relatives 
and the neighbours was largely because of the jealousy of 
our academic success... Most people in the neighbourhood 
and the relatives treated us as “some kind of unwanted 
and poor relatives.” 


His family lived in the house of his mother’s sister. The 
fact of this dependency was very often utilised by his cousins 
to extract their pound of flesh from him. Once when he could 
not bear the deliberate provoking of his cousin, he had a 
severe verbal due] with him. And for this reason he was exiled 
from his mother’s shadow for a whole year. He was placed 
in the family of his uncle. Kartikeya said about his uncle : 


Uncle was quite an educated but rigid and self-centred 
person. His family members considered themselves socially 
and materially superior to us. My grandmother had set her 
heart for one of their daughters to be married to me. 
However, they were not interested. They looked upon my 
fatherless poor status with scorn. The stigma of father’s 
desertion followed us everywhere. 


All during the formative years Kartikeya spent a lonely life. 
There was little entertainnent. There were no extra-curricular 
activities and rarely did he get en opportunity to play. On the 
whole they were social untouchables. Loneliness and lack of 
social participation made Kartikeya concentrate on studies and 
he achieved a very high rank in all examinations. 

Concurrent with the pressures of social stigma, Kartikeya 
and his family also experienced a great deal of social depri- 
vation. Mother was left alone to manage the scanty resources 
as his grandfather had also expired. Kartikeya was very 
expressive of the impact of this economic deprivation. He said : 
PI-6 
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Each time the family jewels were pledged or went to the 
pawn shop we were aware of it. I felt bad but what could 
be done. I had to study and also eat. I started taking a 
negative look at the world because even relatives who could 
help, did not. I was more interested in proving to the 
relatives that I could get a degree, that too a good one, 
not for my sake necessarily but to increase our family’s 
prestige. I started becoming afraid of the magnitude of 
the responsibility that rested on my shoulders. Instead of 
taking a positive view, there was always a feeling of being 
under pressure and I did not want to mix much or have 
much social activities. There was a feeling that others 
might not accept me and I was rather aloof. 


Under these kinds of strains and stresses, Kartikeya went 
through his high school and first year of college education. 
He had done extremely well in studies. The intended goal of 
becoming an J.A.S. officer some how or the other got lost on 
way and Kartikeya, like most young men of his day with high 
academic record, went for engineering education. He felt very 
frustrated at giving up the dream for I.A.S. Joining engineer- 
ing for his undergraduate studies led to his first major physical 
separation from the family. He had to move to the hostel. The 
blocking of his personal wish for I.A.S. and his prompt sepa- 
ration from the family, combined together, acted as a back- 
drop for his studies in engineering. Gradually he lost his 
motivation and did not struggle for the top. Kartikeya 
observed : 


The engineering college was the place where I started open- 
ing up, at least, slightly. There was no escape as I was 
living in a hostel. The first three years passed off without 
much event. However, my interests had changed. No longer 
was I interested or tried to “top” the class. For one thing, 
the competition was rather too intense and I also was not 
much interested because of the subjects. They were dull, 
or, at least, I saw them as dull. In view of my visions and 
fantasies of I.A.S., it was difficult for me to think of 
having joined an engineering college, instead of joining 
arts college and trying for the I.A.S. 
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Till the end of the third year in engineering, Kartikeya 
remained a victim of his heritage of stigma and isolation. In 
most situations he felt inadequate, unwanted and actively put 
down. The sense of inadequacy and unwantedness was all 
pervasive, At one point in his narrative he said : 


I was interested in my uncle’s daughter. She looked quite 
nice. But we never spoke to each other even though she 
was my uncle’s daughter. I always had a feeling of inade- 
quacy because I thought that uncle would not give his 
daughter in marriage to me. 


Another point he said : 


Our family was completely sealed off from outside relatives. 
People remained aloof. Our social activity was limited to 
zero. We did not mix much with our friends. My sister 
and I studied and my mother did the daily chores and 
planned, day in and out, as to how to make the ends meet. 


Continuing in the same vain he said: 


Even if we tried sarcastic remarks, the sidelong glances 
daunted us. We felt actively put down. 


Then during the third year of his college education, one 
of the sisters completed her professional education and obtain- 
ed a well paid job. This created a sense of resurgence for 
the family. Kartikeya felt the family’s prestige rising. He saw 
that the family was on its way to restoration. His own confi- 
dence was also on the rise. Kartikeya felt a new wind but 
says that the attitudes and behaviour of the deprived years 
were hard to break. 


Although I wanted to interact with more people, some fear 
did not make me move much. With the people I respected 
as being above my status, I felt “tongue-tied”, The people 
who were lower in status, I wasn’t much interested in and 
did not interact with them either. My mother expected me 
to be a person who is more homely or rather one who does 
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not roam about or chase girls. She felt that friends might 
spoil me. I also had big ideas of myself as a puritan 
and would not mix with others whom I considered as 
“not puritans”. 


Frozen in his world, Kartikeya in an unintended and 
unexpected fashion broke this picture. He participated in a 
competitive intellectual activity. Surprisingly, his contribution 
led to success in inter-college competition. Kartikeya became 
entrenched as captain of the competitive team of the college. 
This brought him in contact with many other people. He got 
sought after by people and eventually a mantle of popularity 
descended on him. 

However, this was not enough. This popularity only 
increased his sense of social inadequacy in gemeral. He 
observed : 


But it was rather late. Even then I did not come to have 
much confidence in myself. It only made me aspire. I 
wanted to interact with more people than I could. | 
could not take initiative and usually hung back. 


As Kartikeya went through his engineering education he 
found himself a battleground of the sense of obligations 
toward his family, their vocalised expectation from him and 
his own needs for enhancing his self. Of this conflict he said: 


On the one side, I felt that I was needed by the family 
to perform my three sisters’ marriages. The entire 
responsibility rested on my shoulders. On the other side 
was the demand for investment in self. And after great 
thinking I decided what is right for myself, is right. 


The conflict between self-goals and the role of dutiful son 
was persistent when he decided to pursue his studies further 
in order to obtain a post-graduate degree in management. 
Basically, he was not interested in studying any further. He 
chose the studies in management only because in the minds 
of people it was a better substitute for I.A.S. and it would 
bring prestige for his family. 





Evidence 8&3 

During the programme he found difficulty in adjustment. 
Most of the time he felt very inadequate. Kartikeya remained 
aloof and related only to a few. He stated : 


I have a feeling that here I have not gained enough confi- 
dence in my ability. Sometimes, to be true, I have felt so 
but more often I have really felt inadequate. I am 
interested in marketing and have specialised in it. I know, 
however, that it calls for a high degree of social interac- 
tion, and I am not sure whether I can face it. 


At another point in his narrative he said : 


After last year’s episode I have recognised my clinging and 
demanding nature. I find it very difficult to operate in 
competitive situations. I need constant support. The 
atmosphere at the “professional school” has only added 
to my burden of inadequacy. 


I have always fantasised. I could not think of taking a job 
with an ordinary company. I have always wanted to belong 
to a prestige group—in order to gain reflected glory. Pro- 
fessional school increased this conflict and drove me into 
fantasies. It also taught me to hide myself more and more. 


After all this turmoil, at some point, Kartikeya faced his 
reality, and at least for practical purpose, he toned down his 
aspiration : 


Now my aim in life is not to achieve something great, 
but to be a normal human being, who contributes to his 
family, to his company and to his environment something 
“good’’, and in the process develops himself, 


At the end of his programme. Kartikeya found it difficult 
to make a choice of a job. His sense of obligation to mother 
and the other members of the family and his wanting to act 
on his own for himself came into sharp focus : 


I have a feeling of guilt that I am not with my mother and 
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others to help them and to repay my mother for all that | Growing under the shadow of a stigma—felt very inten- 
she had done to me, my education, etc. so that she feels | sely—living through a strong sense of deprivation: carryi ng 
happy. My mere physical presence in the city with an the presumed burden of his family’s demands, being tended 
ordinary job would make them happy. However, | am and cared by the loving females of the family, Kartikeya 
not able to do so and I see a conflict which I am trying | remained divided between commitments. Restoration of the 
to resolve. I feel that after a few months of my absence | family prestige as an exclusive thrust of his being left little 
from the house, they will be able to get over their feeling. | Shave for a and its growth. It also became a cover for intense 
| ; anxieties, inadequacies and feelings of rejecti = 
At the end of his narrative Kartikeya reviewed himself : | BbEs And PHOS dt. Svcditetsnce Th. Kartikevas Mi 
I am a person who, as far as possible, seeks consistency | caught in the vicious circle of deprivation, withdrawal, sare: 
and continuity with myself in life. A real change in my | ration, reflection, further withdrawal and desperation mingle 
life pattern means a distinct demand and in my case I | and interact with us everyday. It is not surprising to discover 
feel that the adjustment takes a rather long time. | = we respond to them with ire and rarely, if ever, know 
| their i | | | head , 
Of his family he said : ie tae and turbulance—the experiences that leave 


The roles they expected of me are : to remain at home, 
get a decent job (not with immense pay or something of 
that sort) and help the family—a son who does not 
sort of desert the family—(according to their description 
as their father did). They expect strong family ties and | 
MN | not to do things considered uncommon in the family such 

| as smoking, chasing girls etc. (Incidentally I have started ) 
smoking after coming here and have a desire to chase | 
girls.) [ have become physically mature, but I feel I have | 
not matured from the psychological point of view. I | 
| should be more psychologically mature and should give . 
more meaning to my “self”? goals. However, I have still 
| to resolve my problem with authority. | 


























I have experienced freezing, confusion, sense of inadequacy 
i and divided loyalty. I have realised their presence. I hope 
the realisation would help me overcome these. 


| 

My work situation would demand from me, a clear | 

understanding and respect for authority. It would also 1 

i demand that I prove my worth. There is likely to be | 
| 





immense competition, 


| I look forward to my job with a mixture of confidence and | 
scepticism. I hope, however, that the very nature of work 
would draw my strengths out. | 








The Rollng Stones 


A life mortgaged to authority; a life centred »n goals; a 
life lost in ever-changing settings—each adding ts demands, 
left the rolling stones isolated to provide a sens of security 
and continuity to themselves, 

A secure and largely supportive home as a bakground for 
their encounter with the outside gave “the roing stones” 
some strength to cope with the ever-changing setings but its 
own rigidity left them confused. The feelings ofdoing one’s 
best but always being in a no-where land; feeligs of being 
accepted but not really getting involved; feelingsof passivity 
yet appearing active characterised most of teir actions. 
They belonged but felt separated. They confoned but did 
not believe. They were always in the midst of thi life around 


them but felt like islands. They were visible socidy but lost 
within themselves. 


The conflict between “the given and the acceted” family 
values and the values of the peers pushed and piled them in 
different directions. Work as a virtue and guilt.s a burden 
was their response which eventually got corrced into a 
disenchanted and partly passive participation in ie on-going 
phenomenon. Momentary retreats into the selfvere distur- 
bing and “the rolltng stones” escaped from thse into the 
casual phenomenon outside. 

Idealism of one kind or another characterisedur “rolling 
stones” but their life was divided between publi conformity 
and private indulgence. Nonchalant acceptanceof impulse 
expression along with the sense of social resposibility and 
a touch of rationality was a brittle but workablenask. 

Known as “good guys,” available when teded, “the 
rolling stones” hardly knew how to say “NC. However, 
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they rarely initiated something on their own. Patience as a 
virtue they had in abundance but inside they seethed with 
agony and felt like lashing out, | 

Let us now introduce you to our two representatives of 
“the rolling stones.” They come from South, and North 
and like the rest of the representatives display a unique 
psychological unity despite socio-linguistic and cultural diver- 
sity of their backgrounds. We hope that the emphasis on their 
reactive feelings and feelings of helpless martyrdom character- 
ising their retrospections would not hide from you the tensile 
strength of their beings. 

















Prabhu 


Prabhu was a son of middle class Parents, college teachers by 
profession, found himself moving to an ever modern setting. In 
each setting, his tenacity to goal achievement brought him 
recognition and rewards, but he never learnt to belong. Always 
the best, his popularity was inevitable, but in the midst of it 
he was lonely. Socially in the midst of ultra-modern and the 
significant ones, and Psychologically in the midst of tradition- 
alist and the “insignificant others’, Prabhu experienced the 
stress of a link between the two incompatibles. The “inbetweener”’ 
Status remains unresolved for Prabhu even when he entered work. 


My life has been punctuated with sudden changes of 
setting. With each change, I found myself in a drastically 
different setting. Each setting has brought problems of 
adjustment. These changes have led me to opposite kinds of 
settings. Let me explain. 

I completed my primary education in a small town school. 
During this period, I was treated as a leader of my childhood 
friends, and by the parents of these friends. I was famous 
for my “games”—beating up my friends, quarrels, organising 
mischief and so on. At the same time. I always stood first or 
second in my class. Dress consciousness, status or money 
consciousness were not known to me. I also did not know 
fear. 

At the end of primary education, I was sent to a public 
school. This placed me in a situation where I was exposed to 
an environment much above my socio-economic background. 
“This case has been prepared (from personal data provided by the 


individual concerned) by Prof. Pulin K. Garg of Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad, for class use. 
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I was suddenly alienated from my childhood friends who were 
still residing in the same locality as mine, but by then I had 
their friend. | 

_— nln public school, and I was a different boy. I had 
become very serious toward my studies. | had almost given 
up my naughtiness and childhood games. |! became cons- 
cious of the fact that my education was an expensive affair 
for my parents. I had also become conscious of the fact ie 
all my public school friends were from rich families. I ha 
started comparing my clothes; whereas I had only three to 
four pairs of school uniform, my friends had them in dozens. 
I had to wash and iron my clothes to look neat and eran 
before my friends. There was a feeling of some “check sa 
me, which limited my natural actions. In three years I became 
very popular and was recognised as an “ideal ‘Student. a 
at the height of it, at the age of 13, I left public school an 
joined an English medium, missionary school. This was the 
second discontinuity of my growth. In the new setting of the 
missionary school, I found myself among boys of hetrogen- 
eous socio-economic background. The medium of instruction 
also changed from Hindi to English. I also moved, for the 
first time, to an urban setting. . 

My first year at the new school was a traumatic exper- 
ience to me. In the first year, i.e., in 9th class, I almost turned: 
into a very shy and self-engrossed boy, as I felt | could not 
communicate with my friends. I was exposed to totally 
different mannerisms and behaviour and it took me some 
time to get used to things like “comics”, slangs, profane 
words, girl friends and so on. As far as studies and games 
were concerned, I was also to establish my mark in them and 
when I finished my High School education I was conferred 
the best all-round student award of the school. In spite of 
my sense of achievement, this is how I felt : 


Earlier every class fellow of mine was a close friend of 
mine, but now I became selective and I started limiting my 
friendship to very few boys. I developed very thick rela 
tionship with these boys and I became “top possessive,” a 
tendency I had never displayed earlier. These friends were 
those who could communicate with me in Hindi. 
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[ had become a silent rebel against Western values, its 
mannerism, slang etc.; at times I used to be a strong 
critic of my friends, for, to me, they were becoming 
snobs by behaving like Westerners. 


I started like a patriotic leader to fight for Indian values, 
religion, tradition etc.; however, I limited myself to very 
close friends as by now I had become very sensitive to 


criticism and was afraid to make statements in front of 
other boys. 


The overall impact of these two schools on me was to 
make me conscious of the “class” to which I belonged. I 
had become an extremely duty-bound, obedient and sincere 
student. I learnt to put on various masks, depending on the 
situation, 

But inside I was becoming impulsive and moody. How- 
ever, after indulging in impulsive activities like pictures, picnics 
and roaming on streets on bicycles with other friends, feelings 
of guilt, repentance, boredom, fear of criticism, self-condemna- 
tion would plague me. I was also getting emotionally involved 
in the personal problems of my friends, and helping them 
find solutions to their problems. This sharing of personal 
problems was, now, not limited to my close friends only 
but extended to all my acquaintances, Till this age girls had 
not come in my life. 

The third discontinuity came at the age of 16 when I joined 
Engineering College. The majority of the boys in Engineering 
College came from North India, from Hindi medium schools, 
and most of them were from poorer families as compared to 
mine. The minority group consisted of boys from English 
medium schools, higher socio-economic background and smar- 
tly dressed. I was immediately put in this minority group by 
my other classfellows. A strange thing that persisted through 
five years of my education was that I always moved with this 
minority group. I became a strong critic of them and develo- 
ped friendships and soft corners for boys of the other group. 
As such, in front of the majority I was moving with the 
minority, but in my room I always used to discuss something 
or the other with boys from the majority group. 
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Here also the same old feelings of guilt, repentance, etc. 
appeared after taking an action, like going for a movie, booz- 
ing or gossiping for hours. I had overtly started projecting 
the image that I was not too serious about my studies, but 
then inwardly my studies and result were my prime concern. 
When I felt like relaxing, | always wanted to move with boys 
who were not serious about their studies, but then I soon 
realised that by doing so, I was allowing myself to be distur- 
bed by these boys, because when studying, [ could never 
appreciate the idea of these boys coming and “‘sparing’’ in my 
room. Thus, every now and then, I used to find myself in a 
verv uncomfortable situation. Though the reflection of these 
feelings were there, on my face in such situations lI never used 
to say or utter a single word, except for a few “Yes” and “No” 
and slight nods. Then in the mood I used to “live” in those 
situations, but that too lasted for brief periods as I was always 
preoccupied with my tasks, my responsibility and so on. The 
same phenomena of the last two years at the missionary 
school were working in college too, i.e., selective friendship, 
association with everyone around me and listening and solv- 
ing their problems, moral preaching etc. It was after three 
years that I could crystallise my behaviour, and to some 
extent, my friends around me also understood me better. 

Before I go further, let me recapitulate. In the midst of a 
task oriented life, I would break into what I considered 
impulsive behaviour. This would flood me with guilt. I had 
become a “‘goody-goody” boy to the authorities and to friends 
outside. This gave me a role of a counsellor and “father 
confessor’ to many of my classfellows. I had built a private 
cell of beliefs and values. I protected them by keeping quiet 
and never arguing about them. 

Girls had not appeared in my life till now, and I consi- 
dered such a relationship from an idealist viewpotnt. 


My environment, ie., family, relations, friends of my 
father, was also playing a role in my thinking. Few of my 
cousins who were professional, i.e., either engineers or doctors 
were well placed and ranked in society. They had servants, 
car, good Government bungalows and other facilities. i was 
always comparing my parents, who were both university 
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teachers, with these cousins of mine. I used to feel bad, 
seeing my parents struggle despite the fact that they too had 
education and brains. Salarywise, my parents were earning 
the same amount as my relatives, yet we were unable to have 
comfortable living; had no servants, had no car and no bun- 
galow too. Thus, I thought that the perquisites were the 
privilege of professions and in order to achieve them, I must 
become a professional : 
I had suffered a lot during my public school days due to 
my economic background and as such, I on the one hand, 
wanted my sons to have public school education, and on 
the other hand, let them not feel the differentials of socio- 
economic status. 


I have a great liking for arts, literature, music, films, drama 
and so on. The engineering studies after two or three years, 
became too mechanical and I had strong urges to take to 
writing, theatre, films and so on. I started learning Indian 
classical music; I started reading English and Hindi literature 
and started acting in dramas. Appreciating and understanding 
human beings also became a great hobby for me. I used to 
obtain great pleasure in reading general articles on psychology, 
sociology, and so on. Such was my zeal for these things that 
I used to take down notes, even from fiction, as, to me, they 
also represented human beings. 

During my engineering studies, I appeared for the National 
Defence Academy selection examination and got selected. It 
was just after my first year of engineering, but because my 
mother did not approve of it, and I too was a bit hesitant 
to risk my life, I did not join it. The idea of J.A.S. was also 
dropped because I felt that I did not have sufficient profici- 
ency in languages nor the background in subjects like history 
and sociology. 

When I was in my final year of engineering, my father 
went to Harvard for the J.T.P. Programme and I came to 
know of M.B.A. It was at this point that I saw a hope of 
leaving my engineering line, and becoming a business execu- 
tive. I also felt that by doing M.B.A., I would come closer to 
human beings; would get a chance to study psychology and 
sociology and would learn to use my commonsense. 
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Having made up my mind to do M.B.A., I was now 
posed with a problem, i.e., I did not want to be dependent 
on my parents for my further education. At the same time 
few friends of mine had gone to USA. As the glamour and 
the monetary advantages of going to the U.S.A. were attractive 
I too wanted to go. By the time I completed my graduation, 
the employment potential for engineers was very poor, and | 
was confused as to what I wanted to become. Many feelings 
came to my mind like taking up a job with some organisation 
which had a glamorous image, going for post-graduate studies 
in engineering, going for M.B.A. etc. But nothing warked 
and I remained unemployed for six months. Then suddenly, I 
got an offer from my college to become a lecturer which ] 
accepted : 


{ thought that by becoming a lecturer, I would perhaps 
have an edge over others to get a scholarship into some 
USA university. 


Other than that I felt an abhorrence for the job because 
{ did not want to be a teacher like my parents and I consi- 
dered my own college to be a sub-standard one, located in 
a dry unexciting place. 

However, I continued as lecturer and started trying hard 
to get some financial aid in some U.S.A. universities but all my 
attempts turned into failures. At the social level, I was 
sandwiched between my colleagues and my own classfellows 
who were very close friends of mine, but were still studying 
and had become my students. My association with students 
was perceived by my senior professors as an act of hostility 
towards the university. I wanted to lead a regular and disci- 
plined life, but now to all bachelor friends, my house became 
a paradise. | wanted to save money for my higher education, 
but now few of my old classfellows were demanding money 
from me and I was supporting their education, and instead 
of saving money, I was still asking my parents to send some 
money. I had become “old” in front of my own old class- 
fellows and was still “youngest” and a “kid” in front of my 
colleagues. The combined effect of all this was : 
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I became “Prabhu Sahib” in my role, and in my pattern 
of interaction with my friends. I felt guilty as I was still 
looking towards my parents for some sort of financial 
support. I was sick of my relationships; I started with- 
drawing from every social activity and became sceptical 
in my outlook. My career was coming to a dead end, 
Such was my feeling that I started looking for sympathy 
from some girl friends and a few close colleagues of mine, 
I felt that I had really become “old” in the last two 
years and was suffering from loneliness, I wanted to 
convey my feelings to my parents, but had no guts, 
because I thought I was responsible for whatever had 
happened in these last two years. 


My mother did not want me to go abroad, as she felt that 
if I went at this age, I would never return to India. The 
examples of my cousins were in front of her. I was getting 
desperate not only to leave the town but even the State so as 
to be away from my friends and go to a place, which they 
could not visit frequently. I had no clear concept about my 
future. The need to escape from my teaching career and the 
familiar surroundings were my two driving concerns. One 
of my old classfellows was studying at a business schooi and 
I asked him the prospects of doing an M.B.A. However, I 
was afraid that I did not have the qualities for admission to 
such a famous school, but when a cousin of mine obtained 
admission I felt that | was more than qualified. 

I was now determined to join the business school in spite 
of anything. My mother, once again, came in my way—to her 
teaching was the noblest profession. In spite of her strong 
opposition, [I joined management studies. To avoid conilict, 
I informed my parents only after joining the business school. 
I must mention here something about my father’s role in my 
career. He had never come in my way in selecting a career. 
He always said, “Well it is for you to decide.’”’ Even this 
used to lead to conflicts between my parents, and I used to 
fee] guilty about it. 

Coming to the business school was like a pilgrimage. It was 
as if I had come out of jail. But by this time I had made up 
my mind to keep myself away from all social activities like 
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participating in games, in extra-curricular activities, making 
friends and so on. I adopted the strategy of “withdrawal” as 
now I did not wish to take any chance. My friends here 
perceived me as “older than them”, “task-oriented”’, ““engrossed”’ 
and so on. But, perhaps, here also the mask which I wanted 
to put on was unveiled by my own behaviour and I once 
again found myself emotionally involved with my friends and 
class-fellows around me. But one thing which I experienced 
here, was that I was aware of my actions and as such, these 
very thing which had become my sole occupation at Engineer- 
ing College were not there perhaps as I had accepted “my 
role’. Now, when I look back and compare myself, in these 
two periods, i.e., at the end of first year and at the end of 
second year, I feel that I have regained my confidence and 
faith: and once again, I have started associating myself with 
people. An example which [ can give is that earlier in the 
business school, | used to feel bad, when my colleagues of 
the younger age group used to call me “Prabhu’’ and not 
“Prabhu Sahib” but now, it is the other way, i.e, I feel happy 
when called “‘Prabhu” and not “Prabhu Sahib”. 

With this description, I feel, I have covered the three of 
the four discontinuities of my life; when I lost the continuity 
with the past and faced a change—a change in my outlook, 
behaviour, values, etc., | was forced to invalidate and revali- 
date myself. Today I feel that I have acquired a role or have 
been able to build upa matrix for “‘myself.’”’ Today, I am able 
to stand up to my values those for which I have fought 
within me and with people around me. At this point, let me 
state the “‘matrix’’ of self and my set of values. 

I went to associate with people at the feeling level, butnot 
at the cost of my work, my knowledge and my physiolog ical 
comforts like sleep, food, etc. 

I wish to help and recognise the worth of people, i.e., 1 
want to be human and recognise “humanity”. 

I have a great respect for elders. By respect here I don’t 
mean that I will obey their orders blindly, but I want to 
separate the relationship into two forms. One in the work 
situation where I would fight with them if the need be and 
out of work situation I would have all respect for them. 
PI-7 
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As far as possible, I would try to minimise the gap of 
difference between “‘classes”’. 

Blending of Western values will be my task and not total 
acceptance of them, because, to me, my religion, my language, 
my background, and my values are still important and perhaps, 
here, I will be outspoken against the people who look down 
upon Indian values, language and so on. In fact, only because 
of these feelings, even the business school appeared a challenge 
to me. 

Until now, I felt “superfluous conformity” was my mode. 1 
pretended that I accepted the demands of the system totally. 
As a lecturer, I always agreed to whatever my seniors said. 
In retrospect, I feel that it was nothing but the flight of an 
escapist. In reality I never accepted conformity. I did what 
was told or what was expected but in private I strongly criti- 
cised the system. Inside me I had an air of superiority. But 
now I don’t want to be an “in betweener”’. J want cither to 
conform of fight and oppose what I don’t like. But once 
again, | am not too sure as what will happen. 





Lokanathan 


Lokanathan, son of successful executive, grew up in an environ- 
ment of constant commands and advice from parents. The great 
sacrifice made by parents for his education was ever present in 
his mind. Encounter with the peer culture during the hostel 
stay unleashed a conflict and a storm of changes. Confusion 
and anxiety, a sense of loneliness. a loss of sense of purpose 
and a tendency to be passive left Lokanathan with guilt and 
doubt. At one stage he became one of the “ghost wha walks by” 
only to return with a renewed zeal of doing something with him- 
self. Satisfying the parents was one of the sources of his zeal. 
When he joined the work force, Lokanathan was still in a 
turmoil and was seeking a stable relationship. 


Reflecting on this period of his life. Lokanathan divided 
it into two phases. That of passive existence during the first nine 
years, and the phase in which he responded to the commands 
and advice of his parents. He presents an overall feeling of 
being protected on the one hand and being constanily instructed 
in social and personal values on the other: 


Right until] the age of sixteen, | was living the life of a 
worm in its cocoon, always sheltered with my parents to 
look after me. One focus of my parent’s interaction with 
me is that I treat myself as an extension of them. My 
mother used to keep on harping upon the fact that she and 
my father had been through intense hardship before they 
came to this state in life and that I too should strive hard 
and work and work till I came to be spoken of like my 
father. 
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My pareats also drumned into me the promise that they 
would sacrifice their resources in order to put me througn 
college till [ had had a string of degrees attached to my 
name. They also told mez of som: other family members 
wo had attained success out of their lives through sheer 
hard work and that I should someday compare with them 
in status. These models of being were so often heard by 
me that I felt that maybe there was something in 
this and that I should do as they said. In other words, I 
felt the need for conformity with the expectations of my 


parents. 


My mother had a deep impact on my values. Things like 
smoking, eating meat, seeing and mixing with girls were 
taboo. She was always giving me her “concept of a 
simple, healthy life’’ and presented my father as an ideal 
model of being in this respect. 


In retrospect, Lokanathan suggested that his parents’ 
influence on his wishes and aspirations was complete. He 
accepted their values, beliefs and attitudes as his own. He 
also accepted all the major decisions made by them. 

After High School when he had decided his career, 
Lokanathan found himself caught in a dilemma. 


During the later years of my schooling, | remember that 
biology seemed interesting to me and I used to fiddle 
around with the idea of being a doctor. But my parents 
again managed to convice me that engineering was the 
thing to do”; everybody did engineering, | resented this, 
and even said so, but pressure from the total family was 
brought to bear on me, and I had no choice, really. 


Loknathan felt deeply hurt. Of the impact of this, he said : 


Clamming up within myself and withdrawing from interac- 
tions became my general pattern of coping with the 
demands of the situations. Silent tolerance of unreasonable 
demands, distaste, minimum effort and escape into fantasy 
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became my standard pattern through the educational 
period. | 7 


Loknathan ended up in one of the national institutes of 
technology, This involved his departure from the family 
When he left home his father advised him : | 


My father gave me a long discourse on how I should 
achieve great things and how I should not worry about 
money, for he would provide it for me. My parents also 
gave me speeches on how I should behave, eat, socialise 
and what have you. | 


The first dominant feeling, Lokanathan recalls, was the 
sense of freedom. He was out of the family home for the first 
time, Parental control would be distant, and he felt he had 
the freedom to choose his own friends and do what pleased 
him most of the time, In the midst of freedom he felt uncom- 
fortable with the values of the peer group. Most of them 
smoked and indulged in non-vegetarian diet. They talked of 
religion lightly and sometimes went so far as to ridicule it. 
They felt proud of being anti-religious. They broke many 
of the taboos and indulged in vulgar language. Lokanathan did 
his best to avoid these people. He learnt to remain aloof from 
them, He tried very hard to conform to the preachings of his 
parents, but over the next five years of his engineering degree 
things changed. Of this process of change, he said : : 


Somehow I could not get along in the institute without 
making friends. I began to smoke said a few bad words 
here and there, ate meat and generally made my presence 
felt. I started to make friends quickly, and cast aside most 
of the taboos I had brought here from home. The need I 
had of wanting to mingle with the opposite sex which had 
thus far been restricted began to be satisfied. I became 


the outgoing type, and chances to meet people of the 
peer age. 


. First, gradually, then rather suddenly, Lokanathan adapted 
himself to the model set by his peers. He learnt to negate 
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much of the family teachings. The feelings of discomfort that 
he first experienced with the peer group were now transformed 
to the kinship system : 


I had a number of relatives residing in city at the time. I 
used to hate visiting them. Having become very comfor- 
table in the company of my friends, I began to dislike 
the company of my elder relatives whom I thought to be 
“squares.” 


While Lokanathan was undergoing all these changes, his 
performance level in academics fell : 


I could never involve myself in my academic career at the 
I.1.T. I could not generate the interest necessary to pull 
along at a good pace academically. But then my parents 
had sent me here, and had invested so much in me that 
I felt it my obligation to work, though without involve- 
ment and get an engimeering degree for the sake of 
securing a job at least. So in the midst of confusion and 
disillusionment, I worked fairly hard, for fear and guilt 
get the better of me. If I was to be considered acceptable 
to both my parents and society, I had better do well. 


Lokanathan, as such, seemed to be aware of the undercur- 
rents of the process of this change. He felt simultaneously 
confused and disillusioned. He felt guilty towards parents and 
towards himself. Working without involvement for the mini- 
mum acceptable achievement became a pattern in the area 
of studies. Incapable of resolving the paradoxical situation in 
which he was working for goals that he was not interested, 
Lokanathan diverted himself into extra-curricular activities. 
He got infatuated by music. In fact he did so well that a few 
night clubs hired him to sing. He acquired a name for him- 
self. It also brought some money. The success and recognition 
in the field only added to his disinterest in engineering. It 
also reduced his duty-bound efforts and performance. The 
poor grades that he brought upset his parents : 


My parents warned me and said that my degree was top 
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of priority and not my music, and that I would have time 
for music when I was well settled in life. If I did not 
achieve something academically, I would not be considered 
a dutiful son and I would not be able to secure a good 
job anywhere. 


The response of the parents alienated Lokanathan further. 
He could not reconcile himself to being an engineer. He 
became an outsider to his work. Working in fits and starts 
and using all the current practices of the peer group to beat 
the system, he managed to get through the five years of 
engineering college. The final grades, however, were nothing 
to boast about. His parents could not understand his lack of 
interest in engineering. To them it was a question of “‘should.” 
“Engineering is the in-thing’’, and any intelligent man “should” 
like it and should do well. 

Lokanathan experienced a lot of confusion and anxiety 
towards the end of his engineering education. He was not 
sure of his career. He did not want to be an engineer for the 
rest of his life. He felt confused, bewildered and became a 
victim of frequent depression. He felt a very strong need to 
sort himself out. For this he decided to extend his period of 
education for another two years. Along with some of his 
peers he applied for post-graduate studies in management and 
luckily got accepted at a premier institution. Besides his need 
to sort himself out, he also felt that at the end of those studies 
he would obtain a socially desirable job providing status and, 
as such, satisfaction to his parents. 

Resolution of himself and eventual satisfaction of the 
parents were the two objectives of Lokanathan’s entry into the 
post-graduate studies. During his post-graduate studies Loka- 
nathan got absorbed in himself. He spent a lot of time in 
interspection. What went through his confused and anxious 
mind is expressed by Lokanathan : 


Looking back on my experience at I.1.T., I began to feel 
that without involvement and commitment to the course 
I would continue be a nomad. Unless I showed a certain 
amount of responsibility to myself, instead of showing it to 
others (like my parents) I would always remain an 
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outsjder to the whole situation. I began to be plagued with 
doubt about myself. [ feared that maybe I should not be 
here at all, in the first place, and that maybe something 
else would have been better. 


Lokanathan found these reflections very disturbing. He 
wanied to change himself. He wanted to reduce the conflict 
and the confusion and to emerge into a capable person. Very 
often he felt the strong impulse to break away from the past 
at a snap. Without this he felt he never would be anybody. 
Of his struggles he said : 


I finally decided that I would make a commitment to 
myself to work hard. I decided to let the past be the past, 
and to look ahead to bright future. I decided to take 
my management education seriously. Side by side, ] mana- 
ed to find time to indulge in music and varied readings. 
| began to feel more comfortable with myself and got a 
fair amount of confidence in myself. I yearned to widen 
my horizons in music, reading and meeting people, I began 
to find that friends are not just people you go toa movie 
with, or smoke with, but they are people from whom there 
is a lot to learn. A number of doubts, fears and anxieties 
that | had had within me, derived from the expectations 
and demands of society, began to wither away, and I 
could now begin to derive my dignity and self-respect as 
a person. I began to realise that I, as an individual, had 
the right to have self-made opinions or matters concern- 


ing me. 


Lokanathan felt that all through his life he has only lived 
for his parents. He experienced himself as nothing but a “mere 
extension” of them. He believed in their beliefs. He valued 
their values and bore the burden of their expectations. He 
defined “good” and “bad” as they did. At another level he 
felt differently. He bacame a battelefield between the parental 
demands and his own feelings. As a consequence, he went 
through a cyclic process of self-doubt, guilt and uncertainty. 

In his final] efforts Lokanathan picked up the threads of 
his past training and entered a job which brought a sense of 
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historic continuity. He also stopped disowning a large part of 
his past : 


I know that I am not entering my work identity with any 
illusion of grandeur or high-priesthood. I recognise that 
what my job may have to offer is repetitiveness, routine 
matters, monotony, occasional moments of job, and some 
dissatisfaction. But it is my job and I am willing to meet 
it head-on and make the best of it. ] also hope that apart 
from the job itself, I have enough time and energy to 
pursue other interests of mine like music, reading, my 
family (which I have inevitably to start rearing), and any 
other pursuit in life which [may find necessary and useful 
to make life more meaningful to me. 


A life mortgaged to authority, a life determined by authority, 
living only the choice of conformity with alienation from self, 
and passive rebellion of which guilt was the reward—Loka- 
nathan paid the price of being a child of two cultures. As he 
began his work role, much of this mortgage still remained 
to be paid, The cheerful part of it was that now he knew and 
was hopeful. 








Smooth Sailors 


The “good boy” image as the dominant focus of growth led the 
“smooth sailors” through the vicissitudes of life witha sense of 
commitment to the “givens’’ of the situation. Their intellectual 
brightness helped and facilitated them in their efforts to retain 
high levels of performance and consequently the “good boy” 
image. 

All of of them found the mother’s love as something to 
enjoy and to grow with. They liked it and responded to it with 
a sense of attachment. Their fathers appeared considerate in 
fostering a sense of achievement. They did make demands and 
occasionally appeared to be controlling. However, the sons 
recognised the sacrifice the fathers made for their growth. 

All of them derived an exclusive sense of importance 
within the family and some of them experienced the responsi- 
bilities of the adulthood at an early age. The members of the 
kinship system and the visitors to the family being important 
individuals added to their perception of belonging to the 
“significant and important’ group. 

Entry to the college brought disturbances and confusion. 
It also brought some sense of inferiority but their anchor in 
the family, especially in the strengths and resources of the 
parents, provided them a stability. They experienced the 
tempests of the college life in a small way. The college life 
appeared more as the becalmed or mildly ruffled sea to our 
smooth sailors. 

Their willingness to heed parental advice and willingness 
to negotiate on certain decisions became another asset to their 
pleasant journey. They were more often prepared to drift 
with the current rather than go against it. The cross-currents 
of the heterogeneous peer culture had very little impact on 
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their primary values and commitments. They, however, develo- 
ped some behavioural changes to adapt to the routine of the 
college life. | 

On the whole our smooth sailors represened a set of people 
who, through some “built-in” process, retained a sense of buoy- 
ancy and adaptability. However, they showed very little sense 
of involvement in people or in causes. 

Let us now introduce you to the personal accounts of 
two smooth sailors. Like the rest of our participants in the 
study, they too, come from diverse socio-economic cultural and 


linguistic groups. 














Mahendra 


Mahendra is a child of a comparatively poorer and less sucess- 
ful parents. Mahendra grew up under the shadow of being the 
hope of the family. Having accepted life with conviction, he met 
the challenge undaunted. If doubts ever came, he met them by 
widening the base of his participation in the worldaround him. 
Yet he remained untouched by the vices. In face of temptations 
the “good boy” image propelled him only to mainain his diffe- 
rential status. 


Mahendra grew upina nuclear family. He was the second 
among three brothers. He had a large kinship system and 
most of the members in this kinship were professionally success- 
ful and economically much better off than Mahendra’s own 
nuclear family. Mahendra was a bright boy. His excellence in 
studies, evident in his high performance in school exams, was 
used by the parental family as a source of prestige in the 
kinship system. Consequently, Mahendra found himself being 
given a far greater significance than his role of a second 
brother in a nuclear family. Of this he said : 


I enjoyed more importance, more appreciation than any 
other youngster in my family and in the larger family of 
my father’s and mother’s relatives. This was largely due to 
my academic achievements and my successful participation 
in various extra-curricular activities. So this gave me a 
sense of self-importance. 


In a family of relatively richer or better placed people, my 


parents did not enjoy the status and importance other 
elders did. So they continually made my success and 
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achievements a prestige issue and even impressed upon me 
that I should keep the family (nuclear family) flying well 
above that of others. So most of the time, I worked and 
studied for parents. But once this lust for academic and 
extra-curricular achievements was initiated in me, I found 
that I was succeeding and that I had the potential and 
aptitude. This made me more and more ambitious in terms 
of goals and aspirations. The family’s prestige issue added 
fuel to the fire. 


The significance experienced at home due to his high 
achievement at school created an exclusive status for Mahendra. 
He experienced a freedom of expression and a participant role 
in family decision-making that was not available to his elder 
or his younger brother. This exclusive status within the family 
made Mahendra feel close to his parents and made him accept 
their ideas, beliefs, etc., as his own. Conformity with parents 
became a pattern of life at this stage. It was seen as_ highly 
rewarding. What seems interesting is Mahendra’s feeling that 
his two brothers not only accepted his exclusive status but 
also accepted him as mediator in their lives. Of this he said : 


From deep within they accepted | was better than them in 
most of the common criteria used for evaluation. I was 
even the mediator whenever there was a quarrel between 
my elder brother and younger brother. All these things, 
together with the fact that | was the best student in the 
school | studied, gave mea tremendous sense of self-confi- 
dence in my dealings with peers and elders. 


At the end of matriculation examination, Mahendra, in 
his nuclear family, faced the problem of higher education. 
Mahendra personally wanted to go for studies in medicine. 
His parents thought that he should go for engineering. Their 
choice was dictated by the fact that there were a number of 
medical professionals in the larger family unit. Mahendra 
seemed to suggest that his parents continued to utilise him as 
a source of differentiating as well as feeling equal or better in 
relation to the members in the larger family. As _ such, 
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Mahendra, inspite of his wishes, ended up by joining engineer- 
ing college. He added ;: 


So | took up engineering which was quite a craze in those 
days. In the heart of hearts, I felt bad for going away 
from medicine. But I was happy for three reasons. Firstly, 
I had satisfied my parents. Secondly, I had obtained a seat 
in chemical engineering which was consiJered better than 
the classical branches of mechanical, electrical and civil 
engineering, and thirdly, I] had the confidence that I could 
do well in any course. 


At entry into engineering, Mahendra carried with him a 
feeling of self-confidence in his abilities to cope with the future 
effectively. This entry into the engineering college also involv- 
ed his first separation from the nuclear family as he had to 
stay in a hostel. The college, in fact, became the first major 
setting for competition and challenge to his academic status. 
His desire to continue to please his parents and the desire to 
feel as significant as he had felt in the past, pushed him to 
seek the top ranks in the class. However, the initial impact 
of his entry in the engineering college was a direct strike at the 
sense of his significance. The loss of sense of significance in 
the midst of peers with equal abilities, caused some distress 
and changes in Mahendra’s behaviour. He added : 


In view of my academic ambitions, I chose the close 
company of more studious students in class. But all 
through the five years of engineering, my success in 
academic activities was below my expectations or goal. 
This made me realise slowly that I was not as good as I 
or my family members thought I was. It shattered my 
confidence to some extent; gave me a slight inferiority 
complex and made me jealous of others who were better. 
I also began to get the feeling that engineering was not 
my line. It was at this stage that I started developing a 
policy of seeking compromises. 


As the above indicates, Mahendra having experienced 
a toning down of his “self” image, developed feelings of 
inferiority. As a consequence he felt disenchanted with the 
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career of an engineer, He started to compensate for his lower 
than expected performance by diversifying his activities. This 
diversification, as Mahendra said, was dene “in order to come 
to the limelight and, achieve the significance and importance” 
which he was used to in the former affiliative system. How- 
ever, even here the parental percept of a “well rounded 
personality” became the anchor point in his attempts. Of his 
attempts at the engineering college to restore himself, he said : 


I started taking part in debates, quizzes, dramas, writing 
in college magazines, captaining the cricket team, eic., I 
excelled in all these, and this | thought made up for what 
[ had not achieved in academics. To my great satisfaction, 
[| found that everyone in the college considered me to be the 
best all-rounder, if not the most brilliant. This did give me 
gratification and satisfaction. In persistence of my urge 
for leadership, I contested in many elections in college 
and lost all of them. The effect of this was that I realised 
that I was not as popular as I thought. It made me take 
a good look at my own weakness. 


Mahendra continued to talk of the major changes that 
experiences in college initiated in him. He said he decided to 
become shrewd, selfish and calculative. He deliberately tried 
to keep relationships “business like.’ He studiously avoided 
close relationships. However, he was not comfortable and he 
pursuaded himself that engineering was not his line. He 
needed a change. Of this he said : 


| wanted to change from engineering to a line where human 
relationships and interpersonal abilities would be more 
important. I developed an inferiority complex in the 
company of physically better looking, more intelligent 
people. Externally, I used to be friendly with them, but 
from within I used to burn, I tried to copy their good 
points. I developed a middle-of-the-road or compromising 
attitude in my relationships with peers. I wanted to be the 
leader, but if this was not attainable, I was prepared to be 
a follower. I developed a great deal of flexibility in my 
attitudes and modes of meeting life situations. And in the 
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process, I think I lost some of my power and confidence 
of expression and the urge of stretching any point to its 
logical conclusion. I developed a sense of complacency 
and rationalisation. 


Mahendra in his relationship with institutional and other 
authorities, reflected similar attitudes and patterns as with his 
peers. He was non-assertive, rather submissive and conforming. 
He was prepared to drift with the current rather than go 
against it. Also, the relationship with nuclear family did not 
change in any way. He continued to retain the values and 
beliefs of his nuclear family. In this respect the peer groups 
had no significant impact on his basic attitudes. Of this 
he said : 


Even in five years of hostel stay, I never took to any 
vices : smoking, drinking, womanising, gambling, etc., and 
remained, what my mother would say a “good boy.” The 
reason for this attitude being twofold. Firstly, I knew that 
my father’s financial condition was not good enough for 
me to afford things, and secondly, I wanted to be different 
from most others who took to these for mere gregarious 
urges. 


The pay-off of this continuity with the primary family 
was ; on the one hand, the primary family was dependent on 
Mahendra, and on the other, it gave him increased regard for 
his abilities, Of this he said : 


My parents did not take any decision in the family 
without consulting me. Whenever I went home for holidays 
they used to pour out all their pleasures and sorrows or 
grievances before me. So I was treated more or less as 
equal to them. My brothers were staying in hostels during 
this period and whenever we met in holidays, our inter- 
actions were cordial and I treated them like my peers or 
friends. We knew each other’s strengh and weaknesses. I 
avoided confrontation as far as possible. This was typical 
of my behaviour outside. 
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The “good boy” image became the cornerstone of his life. 
In spite of opportunities and his own felt needs he avoided 
girls. He saw his peers enjoying themselves in the company 
of girls. However, he followed a regular schedule of studies 
and continued to obtain good grades. He also continued to 
foster his values. Differentiating himself from the large family 
became a must with him. At end of his studies in engineer- 
ing, Mahendra finally took the decision to deviate from his 
engineer career; he did not want to be one of the many. He 
decided to apply for post-graduate studies in management 
because he wanted to be away from engineering and quantita- 
tive subjects. In spite of all kinds of doubts generated by five 
years of college, Mahendra retained the feeling of worth in 
his intellectual abilities and he felt that he had the needed 
abilities and aptitudes for a managerial career. 

His behaviour and interaction followed the old patterns. 
Despite earlier feeling of wanting to change his interpersonal 
relations and his desires to seek a career where interpersonal 
relationships mattered, Mahendra failed to do anything about 
it during his post-graduate training. 

At the end of the first year of post-graduate education, 
he went for a summer placement. His experience in it convinced 
him that a career in marketing was a good choice. He felt 
validated by a good report. The report also gave him a great 
sense of satisfaction and confidence. 

At the completion of his post-graduate training, he chose 
a post in the marketing division of a private company, He 
entered his work role with the attitude of differentiating him- 
self from others. His values and beliefs remained congruent 
with his primary family and he felt closely related to them. 
He felt he hada realistic appraisal of himself and felt confident. 
He summarised himself as : 


Try to be the best, but be prepared to be a second liner 
if the situation becomes difficult. Be fiexible and compromis- 
ing; be friendly, but don’t invest too much in others. Be 
more tactful and get as much out of experiences as would 
be possible in terms of knowledge that would be useful 
in work. 

PI-8 
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Thrust into the role of “the significant one’, within the 
nuclear family and the role of the champion to counterbalance 
the social prestige of more successful kinship members, Mahendra 
went through life being a mediator and a hero. Convinced of 
his goodness and his worth, Mahendra drove himself to achieve 
a differential status for himself. Encounters at the college after 
initial depression, pushed him to new efforts to restore his 
status. In the process Mahendra emerged with a philosophy 
of business-like relations. As he entered the work role, Mahen- 
dra was committed to the philosophy of non-involvement. 








Rahul 


Rahul, the son of an importat civil servant had a mobile life 
during his growth period. His father’s attempts to put him in 
a hostel and thus provide him with a stable and continuous 
milieu were frustrated by his mother’s intense love. So Rahul 
grew up under the affectionate shadow of the parents and hada 
life of comparative ease. At no point the storms gahered, nor 
the tides swept; at no point was he caught between a gaping 
chasm and the mountain. His path meandered along the easy 
contours of satisfaction and mild successes. At the end of the 
training period Rahul has gone back home to follow a satisfying 
life hoping to keep it as uneventful as in the past. 


My father held an important civil service post. This made 
us mobile. He was formal and strict but in contrast to 
him my mother was a very loving and devoted person. 


In introducing his family, Rahul repeated the above theme 
in various ways. He suggested that his family was middle class 
and orthodox in attitudes. He was growing up in the nuclear 
family. Rahul’s next recall about his family provided him a 
stimulus for growing up : 


Several big and important people used to come home. 
They occupied, like my father, important positions. Their 
conversation at these get-togethers always enchanted me. 
I, from a very young age, wanted to emulate these great 
men and dreamt of becoming a big and great man myself. 


Speking of his mother’s love, devotion and control Rahul 
said : 
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I had a sheltered life at home. My mummy never used to 
allow me to ride a bicycle for fear that something would 
happen to her darling son. 


He elaborates about his mother’s love by narrating an 
episode : 


My father, for the sake of continuity and stability of my 
education, got me admitted in a posh residential public 
school. I spent a year there at the age of seven. I was 
recalled because my mummycould not bear the separation 
of her beloved son. When the issue came up again after 
a year, I myself refused. 


Rahul adds that even at the age of twentv while living in 
a residential institute for management, he very often feels 
homesick, 


In retrospect, Rahul considers this as excessive care and 
concern of the family. He now also reealls the controls that 
went with it. 


Life at home had been pretty formal. Parents were very 
strict about my grades. They emphasised neatness and 
cleanliness; they always exercised control on dress that I 
wore and the types of friends with whom I moved around, 


Along with the desire to become a great and important 
man, Rahul sought leadership : 


I always had a desire to control at “peer level”; was always 
the leader of my play group when I was young. Hence, 
I wanted to take up a job where I could control people. 
My eyes were on the J.A.S. since | had heard stories 
about the power of an I.A.S. or I.C.8. officer. 


He summarises his experiences of the first sixteen years in 
the following words : 


My family atmosphere and life at school had made me 
ambitious, confident and at the same time pretty formal 
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and reserved. I had a strong desire to control others. 


The entry to college was seen by Rahul as a change. He 
continued to live at home while going to college. He perceived 
this as a period of lesser controls at home. He perceived free- 
dom and independence based on the following criteria. 


Used to go out for movies with friends; wore jazzy dresses 
(I used to buy my own clothes rather than my mother 
buying them); more money to spend; and pop not very 
strict grades. 


Rahul reflected and added the consequences of this freedom: 


All this leadership of control made mea bit less reserved, 
a bit less formal. However, I lost the confidence I had in 
myself. My performance in studies went down. I, who was 
topping my class in school, could make it only in the top 
ten. This, I rationalised to a certain extent by saying that 
the other students were better than I. 


Rahul admitted that in the midst of this “‘semi-freedom”’, 
his father remained the main source for decisions : 


I had developed the attitude of looking up to him for 
advice and confirmation on each and every issue. As such 
at the end of P.U.C. I sought his advice on a career. I 
went along his advice to prepare mycelf for an I.A,S. 
career, I chose science, again on his advice, for my 
bachelor’s degree. 1 must say, however, that the experiences 
at the college were rewarding. I did very well and secured 
scholarships. These “successes” built up my _ shattered 
confidence again. 


After completing of B.Sc., Rahul faced the problem of 
either going to U.S. for his M.S. or going for a job. He 
stated : 


I had no choice, I had to take up ajob. My father ruled 
out my going abroad. The point to be highlighted here is 
that though my father relaxed controls in several areas, he 
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still held the key to my career. I accepted whatever he 
said due to my sheltered childhood. In terms of developing 
a positive identity, there was practically nothing I could 
do. This was due to the fact that I was still near home. 
The pulls of my home were strong on me. My mother’s 
softness and devotion aways held me back from making 
a harder decision. 


Once again, on active advice from father, Rahul returned 
to student life, this time to an institute of management. For 
the first time after the age of eight, this decision physically 
separated Rahul from parental home. He became a resident 
member of a student community. 

Rahul reflected on this separation : 


On the one hand, exposure to peers made me a little 
more outgoing than before. I made a lot of new friends. 
My veil of reservation dropped. On the other hand, I 
was shaken. My grades were below average; my confidence 
shook and I felt lost. I also felt terribly homesick. 


Following the practice of summer placement, Rahul went 
to a metropolitan city. And once again, in his own words 
ti gs * he) 

did fantastically well.” 


My performance at the job brought an offer of permanent 
placement. This did “no amount of good”. I would 
summarise, the experience in the following terms : Made 
me feel independent. [ learnt not to take others’ viewpoint 
for granted. Felt pretty confident and learnt to take 
initiative in making friends and doing things. 


At the end of the second year of his post-graduate training 
in management, Rahul chose a job nearer home. He added : 


My father had permitted me to accept a job anywhere in 
India, but for me the pulls of my home were great and 
I took a job in my own home town in the same company 
as my summer placement. 
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Rahul had a positive feeling about the company. He hoped 
to grow with it for a long time. His father’s position, he saw 
as a safeguard againt possible frustrations. 


After narrating sequential events of his life, Rahul turned 
to reflect on his values and inner beliefs : 


My views on sex have never changed. Due to the strong 
influence at home, I feel that my parents should decide 
here what is best for me, and I would never go against 
the society’s norms on sex or marriage. 


He added : 


Right from my early childhood my contact with honest 
upright successful and briliant people has instilled into me 
a high set of values. I have decided to live by them. Iam 
tradition-bound and have depended too much sometimes 
on my father and mother. I still don’t foresee acting inde- 
pendent. My job is close to my parents. 


Rahul summed up thus : 


I have some assets such as confidence and links with my 
devoted family and I have some liabilities such as a tend- 
ency to dominate in groups, or be reserved. But I hope 
on the whole I can manage my life well. 


So has Rahul’s life gone till now. Comparatively uneventful 
he faced few turmoils. Largely he had the luck of smooth 
sailing in the usually turbulent period of becoming an indivi- 
dual. Following the advice and guidance of father and leaning 
on him for major decisions, Rahul saw a straight road to a 
socially successful life. He had been a dutiful son to his father 
and a loving son to his mother. Reality had been pleasant and 
had demanded no great change. Occasional bouts of doubt 
were neutralised by timely successful experiences. His own 
fragilities remained untested due to loving and close bondage 
with family. 





Heir Apparents 


re 


——, Our fearful trip is done 

The ship has weathered every rack, The prize we sought 
is won, 

The post is near, the bells I hear, The people all 

exulting,”’ 


The “heir apperents” began their lives more or less with 
the same assets and liabilities asthe rest of our participants. 
They went through the same ups and downs, and hopes and 
fears, and the same panorama of the environment as the others. 
They died many a death. They felt inadequate, futile, anxious 
and glorious simultaneously. They too felt lonely, deserted, 
deprived and blocked. Burdens of the past and burdens of 
other people’s feeling were not unknown to them. Gaiety, 
adventure and intense excitement; fantasy, make-believe and 
acute day-dreaming; depression, shame and intense guilt; and 
confusion, turmoil and recurrent merry-go-round of reality 
and unreality —all danced in kaleidoscopic pattern in their 
lives. 

Somewhere on some turning on the road of life the “heir 
apparents’’ found their strengths to encounter the tests and 
trials of growth with a poise. Every storm shook them tothe 
roots, every tide washed them to reefy shores, and every fire 
scorched them, but phoenix-like they rose and embraced life 
afresh. 

Some element of resilience, the willingness to introspect, 
and to bear the consequence of their choice without fear, gave 
the “heir apparents” a negotiability with the environment that 
helped them to enter into a contract of commitment unto 
themselves without becoming selfish or immune to other 
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people’s feelings. They made their decisions with open eyes 
and acted upon them without reserve, and if they failed they 
bore the aftermath with an attitude of learning rather than 
of guilt. 

At the threshod to adulthood the “heir apparents’ looked 
back and remembered the vicissitudes of their lives with little 
to regret and a Jot to remember and be proud of. They came 
through the tests and trials with an integrated self to clarity 
of goals of the future. They had yet many problems to face 
and resolve but they had the wherewithals to cope with 
them. 

Let us now introduce you to the personal accounts of the 
two representatives of the “heir apparents’”’. They too represented 
the multidimensional socio-cultural variables of our country. 
Individually their lives had different foci. Their modes of coping 
were also different. The directions they took varied, but as 
all roads lead to Rome, so did the life paths of our “heir 
apparents” to the country of adulthood where they could now 
step in without fear. 














Sadashiv 


Sadashiv, the only son in the family, accepted with open eyes 
and great fortitude the responsibility of taking on his father’s 
role of commitment to his kinship system. 

He felt the injustice of “many an obligation” that were 
Zoing to be transferred to him but he saw no way to unburden 
himself. Confronted with the givens, Sadashiv went through his 
training with a task orientation and lived with his feelings of 
inadequacies, “self”? doubt and incompetence though, in fact none 
of these feelings had basis in real life. His singular complains 
was I am never a party in any decision about my life.” 


It would be appropriate to begin this narrative with a 
reference to my family. I am an only son, the second of three 
children. My mother is subject to nervous disorders and was 
prone, from an early age to occasional spells of maniac depres- 
sion—lately with suicidal tendencies. She was also a victim 
to puerperal mania, having succumbed to it after two or three 
pregnancies, My elder sister is mentally retarded and has not 
responded to any kind of treatment, She was congenitally 
defective. In spite of this, she was married off about six years 
ago in the hope that this step would lead to some improve- 
ment in her condition. As it turned out, this hope remained 
unfulfilled. Marriage, instead of resolving her problem has 
compounded it. She has borne a child, a boy, who like her, is 
mentally subnormal. She is separated from her husband and 
along with her child now lives with my parents. My father is 
in service and now on the verge of retirement. Once he retires, 
the only means of support for the family will be his pension. 
As the only son, the duty of supporting my parents, my elder 
sister and my nephew devolves inescapably on me. This is a 
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heavy burden, and one to which I have no alternative but to 
accept in the spirit of karma and dharma. Yet, in spite of 
the solace that such fatalistic acceptance offers, I feel fettered 
by this burden. I feel like an animal that is tethered to a 
stake, prevented from roaming as far a field as it would wish to. 
I mentioned this analogy because I think, it is exactly reflec- 
tive of my situation especially with respect to the choice of a 
job and a career. 

In choosing a job, therefore, I must take into account 
certain constraints which such a family situation impose. 
Firstly, I must be very particular regarding location. | must 
choose a job which would permit me to live in the South, 
and at any rate not farther north than Bombay. In any case, 
my long term objective must be to move close to my home 
State; if not immediately, at least after five or ten years. 
Secondly, I am constrained to regard salary as a major crite- 
rion in the selection of a job, which in the normal course 
would not have been the case with me. Since my family will 
rely heavily on me for financial support, I cannot afford to 
take up a relatively lower paying job because I like it better 
in terms of job content or other such considerations. Thus I 
am forced, unwittingly, to postpone several of my self-goals. 

There is yet another important area where | am forced to 
postpone my self-goals because of my family situation. This 1s 
in regard to marriage. Apart from the fact that I already have 
a family to support and thus cannot take on additional 
dependents at this stage, I have an obligation to see my 
younger sister married before I myself can marry. My sister Is 
nine years younger to me, and is now fourteen. I expect she 
would be married in four to five years from now. This means 
that by the time I am free to consider matrimony myself, | 
shall be nearing twenty-eight or twenty-nine. What this delay 
will do to me as an individual, and what I as an individual 
will do in the meantime to society I can only imagine, Some 
of the possibilities are frightening. One obvious possibility is 
that I may become the typical “bachelor executive” staggering 
from one night of pleasure to the next unmindful of the con- 
sequences to himself or to others. Another possibility is that 
if, at the other extreme, I keep all my desires suppressed and 
unfulfilled I will end up being a neurotic at an age early even 
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for a businessman. But I have not so far fallen in love, nor 
have I been particularly anxious to marry. Perhaps this will 
ameliorate, somewhat, the dangers of the situation. 

Up to this point in the narrative I have emphasised the 
final demands and the pulls and pushes of my family. In 
addition, however, my relatives (specifically my father’s 
family) cannot be ignored. My father’s family has agricultural 
moorings. Its members retain to this day, many of the values 
and attitudes of an agricultural society. My father was the 
first in that family to gain a college education, and to secure 
a job—at what was, at the time, an astronomical salary to 
them. The demands that they consequently made on him 
over the years seem to me to be avaricious and insatiable 
and much beyond legitimate limits even for such a family. 
He paid for his sisters’ wedding, for the renovation of 
their houses, helped to educate their numerous children 
and to find jobs for them, so much so, that he never 
saved a rupee in his life. And today he is repaid, not with 


gratitude, but with heartless allegations that he did not do 
enough. 


I can see the same thing happening to me; not because of 
my immediate family but because of my father’s “unfulfilled 
obligations” that would soon be transferred to me. Needless 
to say, no one in the family has at my age earned a salary 
even remotely comparable to that which I will soon be draw- 
ing. So just like my father before me, I will now be perceived 
as their latest financial) Messiah. My obligations to my imme- 
diate family—my parents and sisters—I understand and accept 
even if it means a cost to myself. But I feel differently about 
those distant relatives who, smug in the security of their 
agricultural philosophy, hand over their crosses to me to bear. 
I feel resentment and impotent anger especially because I 
realise that I shall not be able to, altogether, ignore many of 
these demands—as if the demands of my immediate family 
were not large enough. Such a state of affairs makes me 
suspicious and cynical. When these relatives show signs of 
affection or regard towards me (which in all fairness it must 
be said they do), I cannot reciprocate in a similar way. I am 
never certain whether they love me for myself or for the use 
to which I can be put. 
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While on the subject of the postponement of self-goals, 
it is important to discuss the role played by my father, As 
may have become evident from the foregoing passage, my 
father is a self-made man. Although a graduate, he is not 
widely read. His values are largely those of an agricultural 
society—he having been born and brought up in a village— 
values, many of which would be derided today as “old-fashioned” 
or at least definitely traditional. Probably because of all these 
factors, his nature is authoritarian. From his children he 
expected unquestioning obedience, and more so from me—his 
only son. He imposed his will absolutely on us, but without 
descending to threats and scoldings, or resorting to physical 
violence. This shows, to some extent, the psychological power 
he had over us. The relationship between us was more like 
that of priest to his Pope than son to his father. There was 
more respect and regard in the relationship than trust and 
openness. What love there was (and I have no doubt there 
was much, at least from his side) remained concealed and 
undemonstrated. Till I was nearly twenty, I never opposed, so 
much as by a gesture or word, any “command” of his, 
however, much I inwardly resented it, And it is important to 
record that as I grew up I increasingly came to resent many 
of his impositions on me. 

The implication of all this was that, at least inside the 
family, | continued to remain a child “socially’’, long long after 
I had matured physically and should, by rights, have started 
to play an adult role. This as-if-ness has led to a feeling of 
inadequacy in me. Constantly having to accept another’s deci- 
sions, even after | became capable of making them myself, 
caused me to doubt my worth and abilities. This has been a 


characteristic of mine for quite some time now. Successes in 
every competitive examination for which I have ever sat has 


not been able to remove altogether this nagging self-doubt. It 
has led repeatedly to my underestimating my strengths and 
consequently to under-achievement. At I[.1.T., I sometimes 
carried into the examination hall formulae and equations 
written on the back of slide-rule scales because I could not 
trust myself to derive them inside the hall, At the profes- 
sional school of management, it frequently led me into taking 
up “soft” courses as I was sure (even without trying) that I 
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would not do well in the others. In my choice of a job this 
has induced me to reject or not try hard enough of several 
excellent offers, because 1 feel that I would not be able to 
fulfil the demands these jobs made on the incumbent. An 
excellent evaluation report from my summer employer and an 
all-to-brief Rorschach feedback session have been of great 
help in restoring much of my confidence in myself. But still 1 
feel I have quite some way to go in this regard, and enough 
damage has already been done. 

I go back a step now from my management education to 
point out that it was my father who was largely responsible 
for my taking up engineering at I.I.T. When I completed my 
schooling | was only fifteen and what independent opinions I 
had regarding the choice of a career I did not venture to air 
to my father. Consequently, like any other “bright” boy with 
some ability at maths and science, I was herded into I.1.T. 
At this stage I must explain my personal inclination regarding 
a career—what they were at that time and what they are now. 
I have, I think, what is called an “artistic? nature. My chief 
interests are literary. I am happiest when I am writing or 
reading or drawing. Books, the facilities and environment 
conducive to writing exhilarate me, whereas, turret lathes and 
balance-sheets leave me cold. By nature, I require harmony in 
my surroundings if I am to be even relatively at peace. I 
would thrive in pastoral environments; in the corporate jungle 
[I would probably become one of the walking dead. I would 
rather write and dream and earn less money, if need be, than 
clutch and claw my way up some rat-infested corporate 
ladder to gain a few rupees more. 

But what I would /ike to do with my life and career is 
far different from what I must do with it, given the peculiar 
configuration of my past and present, Without selling myself 
for a steady income how can I hope to satisfy even to a 
minute extent, the demand made on me by a family and a 


horde of relatives ? In a sense, I see myself as a victim of 
circumstances. 


Theoretically, however, it is possible to strike a mean, to 
achieve a workable compromise between the self-goal and the 
inescapable externally imposed goal. I should be able to read 
and wtrie while still benig a good organisation man. In 
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practice this seemsimpossible to achieve; or at the least, impro- 
bable. A job in Bombay with all its frantic hurry, the many 
wasted unproductive hours spent on commuting, the claustro- 
phobic match-box apartments and the rest of dehumanisation 
is likely to leave me little time or energy for satisfyiny any- 
thing other than the animal needs of food and sleep. 

And all this while I am yet a bachelor. At least now in 
postponing my self-goals, I am hurting only myself. After 
marriage, if, for largely the same reasons, I am unable to 
meet the demands the changed situation makes, I would be 
harming more people than myself in the process. The 
problems are frightening even to speculate on, 





























Shekhar 


Voracious reading and intense involvement in the curricular and 
the extra-curricular life of the school left little time for Shekhar 
to worry, fret, or feel meaningless. He liveda rich and fulfilling 
life. The encounter with the college was stormy, and left Shekhar 
uncertain of himself and in a_ state of shambles. The reaction 
set in only to make Shekhar turn his cynicism, his contempt, 
his aggression on to his own system of belonging. While the 
tempests raged around, he felt a lost person, but a small core 
inside him remained untouched and it was that core which 
brought Shekhar back to a realistic integration of the self and 
the system. 


My chronicle is divided into two broad parts. In the first, 
I have looked at my youth in terms of its various aspects and 
experiences without recourse to many explanations. Since this 
part requires a great deal of looking back at the past, I have 
often used the technique of trying to identify any marked 
discontinuities, either in my immediate environment or in my 
growth, in order to facilitate recollection as well as Pinpoint- 
ing the important elements of my youth. The second part 
deals with the identity I have emerged with, as well as with 
the criteria that I have as the guiding basis for my career, 
Standing, as 1 am, at the threshold of my first job, it is 
important to look ahead and attempt to figure out the nature 
of my work identity given above. This rounds up the 
chronicle. 

I studied ina good public school as a day scholar, 1 used 
to spend ten hours a day—studying, playing games and parti- 
cipating in a lot of extra-curricular activities, in effect leading 
a very balanced kind of life. The range of activites at my school 
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and the resultant opportunities generated by these was the 
envy of a great number of youngsters not able to be in my 
school for one reason or another and I participated to the 
hilt in a lot of these. This, combined with the fact that I was 
good both at studies and at sports, catapulated me into most 
of the prestigious posts available to a student, thus making 
me a participant in quite a few matters. 

The questions regarding self and peer authority did not 
arise very noticeably, simply because all of us strived for and. 
competed towards standards of excellence rather than explicitly 
with one another. Given my school record and position, I 
discovered the institutional authority, embodied almost completely 
in the Principal : to be very receptive, amenable to logical 
discussion, and flexible. So my method of dealing with such 
authority became one of open, frank and mutual dicussions. 
There arose no doubts rearding the self and validity of self- 
goals. | never felt my dependency for resources of my parents. 
consciously, partly because of my parents’ happy financial 
situation and partly because of the similar background of most 
others at school, so that money was scarcely ever an important 
factor in life at that stage. The self-goals flowed smoothly 
from the environment as did models of being. The institutional 
authority was in fact not impersonal apart from being the model 
of receptive reasonableness. So far I have left out my home left 
at that time. For one thing, I spent at least 10-12 hours a day at 
school and in terms of energy, perhaps an even greater proportion 
out of the home. Also, my parents’ expectations were con- 
gruent to those of the school (and thus my own goals) and I 
had little trouble in that area. The problem was that I could 
deliver the goods with spurts of concentrate work near exami- 
nation time and my parents believed that somewhat greater 
regularity ought to be practised but my performance would 
take the sting out of their admonitions. Apart from this the 
only little trouble [ had with my parents was over my vora- 
cious “extra-reading’” habit. To start with, they expressed 
considerable displeasure over that since they believed it would 
affect my school work. There were two factors that helped 
me in continuing with my reading. The first was that my 
older brother, two years and one class senior, also read a lot 
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and the second was the nature of my father. His profession 
coupled with a great belief in a wide and genral education, 
made him unconvincing in his admonitions to us to stop our 
extra-reading. Also, parents are early sleepers while my 
brother and I] would read till late at night. There was one 
demon thought, which did make ts appearance around then 
—the awareness of, and the need for sexual drives. But since 
this factor has remained constant all along, in sofar asl have 
yet to find satisfactory outlets, I will come back to it later. 
The beginning of college at sixteen marked the start of an 
awkward period of my life. School had been a smooth passage 
down which I had hurtled with breathless intensity; now 
college become a tortuous progress through uncertainty. It 
started with “ragging’’—the informal induction process practi- 


sed by the senior students upon the fresh arrivals. By deliberate 
design, it was intended to make the “‘freshers’’ realize that 


college was far different from school and therefore for the 
unwary or the starry-eyed, there were obvious pitfalls at each 
stage. | belonged to the latter category when I joined college, 
not in the least prepared for such a grilling, Within a week 
the fantastic diversity of the students at college and their 
“‘ragging’’ made me a shambles. To me it appeared that the 
seniors had none of the normally accepted standards of 
evaluation, i. e., they were contemptuous of my achievements 
at school, facts as they were, and expected me to prove my 
“worth” to them then and there in a manner that would 
make me acceptable as a good sport. I was unable to do so. 
Often, the case was that the seniors’ cynicism would enable 
them to pick holes in any and everything. To me this seemed 
a blatant exhibition of the self towards goals which to me 
became less and less important, since blatancy of the means 
used by seniors made them (goals) acceptable. In effect then, 
this was my first encounter with a life situation of the type, 
where to win one has to profess in no certain terms that one 
is in the race and in it to win. There were no paternalistic 
judges who chose the victor on sheer performance. I consider 
the “ragging’’ period an important event in my life since it 
showed up my inability to make up unambiguous “statements 


of the self” and this awareness cast a pall on my succeeding 
college career in a very decisive manner. 
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I emerged from the “ragging’’ process with nothing but 


‘self-doubts regarding my past personal experience and with- 


out any new ways of replacing my old values, etc. Apart from 
‘tthe personal invalidation. I was blitzed by the screamingly 
heterogeneous social environment of the university where every 
fourth or fifth person claimed himself to be a communist—a 
breed with which I was scarcely familiar. An astoundingly 
‘bizzare complexity of value systems and an impersonal insti- 
iulional authority that was, by and large. unapproachable 
and considered by the student body a rigid establishment, 
added to my confusion. | saw strikes and violence and 1, who 
had never even thought of an alternative to cooperation with 
the institutional authority as the means to sort out problems, 
‘became further confused. 

Thus | became one of the thousands of fresh undergradu- 
ates at the university without any significant individual identity 


of my own. In the past, I had always been picked out to be 


a leader. I realised that unless 1 worked for it deliberately, I 
would never become one here (at the university). From 
among the contrasting models of being all around me at the 
university and home, I could not gather enough courage to 
make a choice, for a choice signifies acceptance of differences 
also and then a forthright statement of the self to this effect— 
and this 1 lacked the strength to make. Thus, the model of 
being that evolved out of this was a “model of non-being”, 
i. e., model of other-centredness in every situation charac- 
terised by a state of continual complaints and cynicism. At 
home, I would take the role of condemning the upper-middle 
class values of my family and among peers, the aimless 
drifting of the majortity of the students. In this role, I would 
wait and watch the general trend of consensus and then take 
a diametrically opposite stand with no concern of making 
any meaningful contribution. leven took on this role in small 
groups whose numbers were well-known and, familiar to me. 
In large groups I was nothing but a spectator. Thus in small, 
familiar peer groups I entered as the odd man out by high- 
lighting differences. Peer culture was tough for me and I 
sought to pretend that it lacked importance for me by 
withdrawing. 

My dealings with parents during this period ‘were marked 
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by resentment and bursts of vitriol designed more to hurt than: 


solve anything. My cynicism backed up by a solid but often 


conveniently blind logic very soon diminished the willingness. 


of my family to enter into any discussion with me. The dinner 
table, which had always been a centre for wide-ranging, often 


fanciful and imaginative as also often serious and meaningful 
discussion, became a_ situation where my father was put in 


the unenviable position of labouring to make small talk that 
was met by sullen mono-syllables from me. I had always 
been the bright spark during these discussions. My father, a 
publisher and a man who loves dealing with certain kind of 
creative ideas as also a devoted family mar, found that his 


basic sources of inspiration and energy had dried up and he 


did not know what to do about it. This affected my father 
but I was too blind at that time to observe what it did to him. 


In fact, at this stage I even started resenting our financial- 


ly secure position. Studying with people of mixed economic 


backgrounds, I became aware that ] was one of the much- 
better-off people. I was one of the “filthy capitalists’ and 
my brittle identity could not bear the burden of such attacks. 


All this led to rebellous behaviour pattern at home. In fact, 


I operated on the basis—which I even explained to my parents 
after a while—that | would do precisely the opposite to what 


I was tcld. Regarding those issues which I considered myself 


mature enough to tackle, yet on which I was advised, I opera- 
ted on the basis, “‘...the more often you tell me to do it, the 
more it is going to be postponed.’ I told them plainly that 
there was no need to question this basis—it simply existed. 
With neighbours, especially my father’s peers, I followed a 
devastating plan. Upon occasions that I felt them receptive, 
I would gently lead them on a stage where they would indulge 
in expensive discourses on their personal philosophies. At this 
point, 1 would switch roles and assume my cynicism and then 
mercilessly chop their statements down. It was easy to put 
them in a spot and watch them squirm in discomfort. It gave 
me relief to note others’ discomfort since I myself led an 
uncomfortable exis!:mce vis-a-vis my environment. In view 
of our discussions (with the authors), I wonder whether I 
was in search of a strong person who was beyond my cyni- 
cism, so that through identification with him I could find a 
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model ofybeing. , 

In term of my studies, I found that as at school, so at 
college, I managed by crisis. Procrastination was the key-note 
of my academic work. I soon realised that there was tougher 
competition in academics at college. In order to maintain 
my top-spots, I would have to work regularly and hard, but 
in my mind regular work to me was synonymous with 
“dumbness” and so very soon I gave up the competition for 
the top-spots and started settling for a decent first claSs 
percentage of marks. I cut classes with impunity and in 
abundance and blamed the “system” for it. Yet, when by 
force of circumstances, I did get down to my studies around 
examination time, I found physics to be an area of immense 
intellectual growth and potential. | would be hypnotised by 
the mental horizons of genusises like Newton, Maxwell, Bohr 
and the hosts of other luminaries and their astounding contri 
butions. ““Awed” is the correct word for the feeling I would 
get and I would dig into my work with a feeling of stimula- 
ting respect for all these giants. This coupled with the fact 
that my class-knowledge was zero, would impose a challenge 
that never failed to galvanise me. ] never prepared for the 
examination like most others in my situation used to, by 
sitting down with a list of likely questions and memorising 
their answers. I would get into each subject with a respect 
born out of my awe and respect for the great scholars who 
had made it and it was to mea sacrilege to see others debauch 
the subject. I would study to understand, never to answer 
questions only. Often I would end up by having covered only 
a part of the extensive course and consequently poorer 


marks but this was more acceptable to me that such a 
compromise. 


Thus, while the environment and my own inability to 
respond to it cut away most of my personal identity and 
made me a “‘lost’’ person, there remained in me a small core 
that was not touched. I turned inwards and to the world of 
books. In my three years at college I read extensively, brow- 
sing up and down the entire spectrum of available literature. 
Night after night I read with only the silent stars to accompany 
me. And during these sessions I had some very memorable 
dimes as I let myself go with the characters, ideas and imagi- 
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nations of the authors I was reading. Often I would get very 
excited and carried away as I found resonance with the books 
I was reading or when an idea would strike with ringing 
clarity and then I would want to go out in the world and 
share my discoveries with others but this is what I was 
rarely, if ever, able to do, Nevertheless, I think that while 
my confidence and means of expressions were whittled away 
by my confusion and self-doubts, this ability of mine to 
still be awed, inspired, moved and excited, though hardly 
shared, kept me alive as a human being. Even when I was 
in the process of stripping away the dignity of other people 
by my cynicism, there was an inner part of me that watched 
with incomprehension. I have always been able to feel with 
others far more than the others all around me, and therefore, 


such dehumanisation was no pleasure for me in any real 
sense. 


At this time there was another factor that kept my initia- 
tive from being entirely submerged. Right from the time of 
leaving school, I had become a fanatic for trekking in the 
Himalayas. The isolation in college gave further push to the 
interest. These expeditions offered me far more than the 
mere thrill of exercise. In the company of a few close friends. 
and among the high reaches of the Himalayas, I could 
become myself. My initiative ran high and towards the 
simple, honest mountain folk I felt a strange affinity. The 
emply vastness of the mountains discomfited me not a bit 
as the crowded portals of college could. Early in the morning, 
trampling and cutting a path up a showy pass for the baggage 
mules would bring me quiveringly alive and the sharp, buffet- 
ing wind at the top would add a keener edge to my joys. 
After one such expedition with a college team, I was appo- 
inted the secretary of the Hiking Club. This did me a fantas- 
tic amount of good. My confidence soared and I felt fully 
capable of my post since I had won a niche for myself in a 
system totally at variance with my earlier systems. [ became 
a “somebody” and this phenomenon, per se, rather than any 
very substantial power attached to the post made me feel at 
ease for the first time at college. 

Meanwhile, another event helped in straightening out 


matters at home. The parental attitudes, especially those of 
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my mother, had not changed over time. I personally believe 
that it is the interference in minor matters, which over time, 
is more irksome. And in the matter of minor decisions my 
mother still treated us like children. In my bitter state of 
mind at that stage, | had dealt with this by ignoring her 
though once in a while there would be flare ups. Then an 
American college girl came to stay with us for a while. She 
stayed for barely three weeks but right from the start she 
and [ became very close. It was a unique experience for me 
to come in contact with a person of such simple spontaneity 
and breathless wonder who simultaneously displayed sturdy 
decision-making ability. While I provided the food for 
thought and discussion and intriguing ideas, she demonstra- 
ted how expression could be simple. Over long walks, quiet 
talks, cycling and rowing I could feel layer after layer of my 
cynicism and bitterness melt away as I came into contact with 
deeper and deeper layers of her personality. I felt a keen 
liveliness in me that I hardly ever felt even in the mountains. 
All this meant that we were spending as much time as possi- 
ble together. This raised all kinds of demonic fears in my 
parents’ minds and they tried to curb this by taking recourse 
to their usual control mechanisms—bursts of scolding alternat- 
ing with pointed silences. But the matter was too important 
for me to give up this way. Over two days of confrontations 
with them, I believe, I won my actual decision-making 
powers at home. I undertook responsibility for my action 
unequivocally. I told them, “OK, I value your experience and 
your suggestions that certain things are impractical—they only 
exist in the realm of ideas but if, even then, I feel I must do 
them, I shall.”” There was a lot of bad blood for some time 
but since then, I am convinced I am treated as a mature 
and independent person. 

Around this time, I had begun thinking of my future plans. 
Physics was decidedly out. In terms of a career I had no 
doubts that I would and should be a publisher but certain 
ideas and conceptions about businessmen in general, jarred 
against my idealism. In particular, my father’s keenness that 
I should join the family publishing business was more than 
clear to me. Thus, my parental ‘expectations were known to 
me as well as my own feelings atid they matched. Yet, 1 
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never let this be known to my father as I wanted to leave no 
doubt in his mind that the decision was mine and based 
entirely on rational considerations. I did not wish to be 
“drifted into” the business. This, coupled with my resent- 
ment over what I felt were unnecessary pressures, made me 
act in a very odd way. Thus, while the business school 
admissions were on [| kept the engineering career open 
too. Even when I joined business school it was only provi- 
sionally and when after 15 days, my engineering admission 
also came through, my father came over to Ahmedabad and 
only then did I reveal to him that [ never wanted engineering 
really. 

Starting from here, I believe that over the two years here, 
my maturing process has taken a positive turn. Detached 
from the home situation, my parents and J have built up far 
more realistic sets of mutual expectations. The granting of 
responsible behaviour on both sides, which had been so 
difficult at home, has been achieved. Today, it is an acknow- 
ledged ambition of mine to be a publisher, and join my 
father’s business and so we have a realistic and true basis to 
operate from. Even in terms of my personal identity. I 
believe it has taken on more solid shape. Due to various 
factors, gradually over time, I have become more self-confident 
and now this is true even when I go out to other groups. 
My clash over my idealistic values and its reconciliation with 
a career in a “corrupt” business world has advanced enough 
to enable me to visualise myself in it. This is proved by my 
far steadier work performance in second year as against the 
first. But on the other hand, I feel that I have lost a lot of 
my creativity in two years in this “systematically repetitious” 
atmosphere; among people who are depressingly and monoto- 
nously alike. 

Now to examine the anchors and basis upon which I am 
going to start a career, First of all, at the moment, I have 
no doubt that my career is publishing and that I want to be 
a publisher. Yet | am not going to join my father’s business 
immediately. In order to acquire work experience in an 
impersonal organisation, | am taking up a job outside for 
2-3 years and it is a sign of growing maturity that I have 
taken this decision on my own, yet acquainted my parents 
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with all the reasons and my future projections. There are still 
many factors that have to be sorted out if I am to emerge 
with a stable and mature work-identity. 

First of all, I have to guard against becoming sloppy on 
my job which is a _ possibility since my stakes in it are 
temporary. I have to learn to perform with responsibility and 
involvement. Only if I do so will I get a realisation of the 
reality of the business world which would help me in setting 
realistic expectations vis-a-vis my publishing career. 

Frequently I get caught with “my-product-is-me” notions, 
and I] am bothered by them. Because this confuses my 
managerial role with line roles. This is an urgent problem, 
because a lack of clarity on this issue would not only deprive 
me of work satisfaction but also cause havoc among the 
other people in the organisation. With an outside job for 
some time I hope to get an answer. 

The next likely pitfall is that my patterns of interaction 
with peers still remain quite similar to what they were, Viz., 
withdrawal, domination, oscillations or isolation of self by 
highlighting distinctions. Realising the other fundamental 
point regarding the technological culture (viz. one has to work 
in groups) it is of paramount importance that I learn to deal 
and work effectively with peer groups. 1 have gained valuable 
insights into this and my own behaviour in groups at the 
Institute but the tough task of changing my behaviour pattern 
lies ahead, 

Regarding my “creativity” and maintaining my need to 
continuously widening mental horizons is another central 
issue to me for developing my work identity. I feel that 
working outside the family concern will give time for it. 

Heterosexual relationship, as always, remains the thorny 
issue in our social set-up and I have no idea what the 
further postponement of this self-goal will do to my personal 
as well as work identity. 

Basically, and above all, it is my belief that “things can be 
improved” which motivates me. If one were to go by 
Sheer intellectual logic and the world as an entire system, 
one often lands in the “outsider’s’* dilemma—I cannot do 


* ‘The Outsiders’ : Co in Wilson 
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anything to change, what’s the point ? But the application 
of a universalism that is dys-functional seems ludicrous to me 
for there is no doubting the importance of an individual and 
his consequent non-action if he considers the entire world to 
be his stage. But in terms of actual existence, it is the imme- 
diate surrounding of an individual that matter to him in terms 
of action and decision-making. My belief does not negate the 
value of existing things but simply that by my efforts, I can 
create a slightly better environment for myself. At least it is 
worth striving for. 














RETROSPECT 


In the last section we had asustained look into the private 
world of the Indian youth. We shared their struggles; their 
turmoils; their anxiety and their grace of flowing with life. 
We discern three clear phases in the life of the youth. Each 
phase comes as a major discontinuity in their lives. The 
discontinuity is largely anchored in the nature of the setting 
in which they are growing up. The intensity of the discontinuity 
sets off a major ‘“process-change” for the individual in his 
coping and dealing with reality. 


The first phase 


The home as the centre of life 

The first phase of their lives ends with the completion of 
their high school education. It is the home and people therein 
who alone constitute the exclusive world of the youth in this 
phase. Schools do not play a significant role except in the 
case of the two individuals. The non-effectiveness of the High 
School in the lives of youth is of particular and major signi- 
ficance to us. 


Our youth belongs to two types of homes : 
(a) Homes created by fathers who migrated from villages to 
urban areas in their own lifetimes in order to pursue their 
__ professions. 
(b) Homes created by fathers who were the sons of the first 
or the second generation of migrant fathers from the rural 
society. 
Most of the parents of the youth in our study were edu- 
cated in the city and worked in the city, but they still had 
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direct access and contact with their rural moorings. Most of 
them belonged to the same socio-economic, middle-class strata 
of the rural society. However, we had exceptions where either 
the mother of the father came from a fairly rich urban heri- 
tage. Most of the fathers were educated professionals, though 
we also had a few middle-class businessmen. 

Generally, there was a disparity between the education 
of the father and that of the mother. Mothers were very often 
religious and concerned only with household activities. 
Professional mothers were rare. The pattern of the family 
was generally nuclear but in most cases direct access to a large 
kinship system was evident. The youthsin our study were one 
of the three or four childrenin the home. Surprisingly, we had 
many who were the eldest, the youngest only male child. 
Middle children were only few. 

A significant number of our youth grew up with grand- 
parents or other foster parents. Their father’s vocations 
necessitated transfers from place to place resulting in a great 
deal of mobility. Under such circumstances it was deemed fit 
to provide the children with a stable base for their education 
by placing them with grandparents or uncles. The parents 
then became occasional visitors in their early lives. This 
pattern held true more often for youth from the South than 
others. 


The socio—psychological nature of the homes 


The setting for their growth during the first sixteen years 
of their existence was a home that was typical of Indian homes 
in the cities. These could best be described as “orthodox in 
process, modern in appearance, traditional and religious in 
values, but liberal in terms of freedom from rituals, strict and 
controlling for achievement but relaxed and supportive in other 
spheres of life.”* A unique mixture of the contemporary and 
the traditional—these homes focused on a lot of inherent 
contradictions. At an operational levei these homes seem to 


* Quote from a youth in the study. 
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generate dynamics of double-bind* during the process of 
growth. Perhaps, herein lies one of the sources of retrospec- 
tive ambivalence apparent in the material presented. In our 
view the homes of our youth as the carriers and transmitters 
of culture were truly a representative phenomenon of our times 
—times of cultural transformation. 

These homes—a juxtaposition of old and new—brought 
to the lives of our youth many forces, demands and conse- 
quences. There seemed to be always two streams of the various. 
consequences of inputs of the homes. The overt stream was 
highly positive. However, once the youth left home and 
encountered the world at large the covert stream of these 
contributions came to the surface witha bang. In the following 
sections we present these two streams of feelings that constitute 
the psychic structure of the youth. 


I. The overt steam 


Sense of significance 


What was very obvious in the lives of these young men 
and women? It seemed that an environment of significance 
pervaded the lives of most of these young men and women up 
to high school. 

This environment generated a sense of self-worth and high 
aspirations. It became the source of mobilisation of efforts 
and application of self for achievement. A sense of self-confi- 
dence and maturity was evident. They went to colleges with 
a strong sense of well-being. The encounter with the college 
environment, however, brought the fragile ego into interaction 
with peers. The youth suddenly displayed lack of tolerance for 
ambiguity, frustration, failure, anxiety, separation and finally 
intolerance for their own mirror images in the person of peers, 
who like them, also came to colleges with, the same sense of 
significance and well-being. 


* We are using the term as introduced by Gregory Bateson. For us 
it implies giving of contradictory messages simultaneously about 
values and behaviour. The message emanates from the same source 
but sometimes from two separate sources in the same situation. 
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Source of the environment of significance 
There seem to be two sources of this environment of 
significance. 


a) High intelligence translated in good academic performance 

The parents’ first and foremost demand in these homes 
was for excellence in studies and selective academic tasks 
permitted by the parents. The parents fostered a climate whereby 
the youth learned to link excellence in performance to their 
significance in their system. The structure of the family revolved 
around the concern for achievement and it was distinctly 
communicated that maintenance of excellence in studies and 
academic tasks was the sole purpose of the youth during this 
period of growth. 

This provided a drive for the youth to study hard. It also 
trained him to sacrifice many youthful wishes like games, extra- 
curricular studies, participation with peers and adults, and in 
general, any curiosity into the nature of reality which did not 
fall within the boundaries of the task—the task of maintaining 
excellence in studies. | 

Failure to maintain excellence in studies was tantamount 
to a drop in the significance in the eyes of the family. It 
brough further controls and restrictions. Even slipping from 
first rank to second rank brought a lot of negative feed back. 
The resultant feeling of the youth revolved around rejection. 


b) Status of the family 

Some of the homes of our youth added to their sense of 
personal worth through another environmental source of 
significance. In some cases, the homes were the meeting grounds 
of socially significant and important peopie. The direct access 
and contact with the elite of the society became a source of 
strength and aspiration. It distinguished them against others. 
Many a youth developed a strong need and aspiration to 
emulate these significant people. They had not only the advantage 
of association, but also the privilege of extra knowledge and 
information which widened their horizons. 

However, this component was not available to the majority 
of our sample. In most cases our youth came from parental 
homes which were seen as the lowest in significance and status 
among the families of the kinship system. Youth in these 
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cases felt patronised by their cousins. It created resentment 
and a sense of smallness in them. However, in their encounter 
with the outside world they tended to capitalise on the 
reputation and status of the overall kinship system, They 
used their sense of belonging to the kinship to present a larger 
than life image of the self to the outside. On the whole the 
status of the family and its significance and/or insignificance 
proved to be a mixed blessing. For some, it created an elite 
role and an exclusivity. For others, it created an exclusivity 
vis-a-vis neighbours and made them fiercely competitive. They 
learnt to run after the most socially prized goals, even when 
these goals were not wanted by themselves. 


c) Sense of exclusivity 

The environment of significance anchored around academic 
performance and the parents’ capitalisation of it as a source 
of referred status, created a very deep seated sense of being 
exclusive. ““We are not like other children; we are different; 
our purpose is to achieve and succeed; we cannot waste time; 
and we cannot make friends with people from the neighbour- 
hood,’* became quite a creed. Youth learned to perceive 
themselves as having special destiny. 

Youths who experienced a sense of personal significance but 
belonged to average families found themselves in odd 
positions. They had to mix with average children. This made 
them uncomfortable. They had to take the burden of leader- 
ship of the group or remain isolated. They also had to bear 
the burden of being an example for siblings and neighbour- 
hood children. This burden, very often, became the source of 
acting in a “good boy” image while he may have wished to 
be spontaneous and like the rest of the crowd. 

The environment of significance overtly contributed all the 
strengths of confidence, well-being, abilities and aspirations. 
In laying the foundations of security and adequacy the 
environment of significance did a fairly good job. At one level 
the youths were comfortable with themselves and looked forward 
to conquering new worlds and adding to their glories. However, 


* Quotes here represent our thematic summary validated by the inter- 
viewed participants. 
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there was a covert stream running parallel to this overt stream 
of environmental significance. 


If. The covert stream 


Deprivations 

In the midst of the environment of significance many of 
these youth experienced deprivations, control, separation and 
self-denial. The feelings of deprivation, rejection, control and 
dependence were always there, but did not acquire any impor- 
tance, central or otherwise in their psychic world until they 
faced a drastically different environment during their college 
years. In retrospect these feelings gained a greater significance 
than the ones generated by the positive contribution of the 
overt stream. We will discuss in detail this encounter in the 
discussion of the second phase. However, here we summarise 
the significant anchor of the covert stream. 


a) Deprivation from peers 

Pressure for achievement was so great that the time was 
scheduled. In controlling the utilisation of time parents very 
often restricted association with peers. Many youths at 
college level realised that their parents, in order to sustain 
achievement and significance, had deprived them of reasonable 
participation with peers. In fact, many of our youths found 
themselves without skills of interpersonal relations with peers. 

The process of deprivation from company of peers was en- 
hanced when parents capitalising their intelligence sent them 
for education to schools of high standing in the community. 
This step for some of our youths added to their sense of 
burden. They now were forced to act and live in a role diffe- 
rent from what would have been natural to them in their own 
family and neighbourhood. It contributed to the creation of 
exclusivity already discussed. It also fostered a self-image far 
above the peers, As a rebound this enhanced their dependence 
on, and ambivalence toward the family as they were cut adrift 
from their natural moorings and settings of growth. Depri- 
vation from the socio-cultural membership of the peers played 
a devastating role in their post-high schools life. In later life, 
in the midst of equally significant peers their referred sense of 
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‘significance and their belief of exclusivity proved a barrier in 


social contact, and in building in intimate relationships. 


b) Protection against emotional aspect of self 

In the achievement-oriénted environment there was little 
scope for the youths to experiment with themselves and_ their 
emotions. Many of our youths felt that their homes had 
protected them against facing their emotional weaknesses. By 
excluding contact with peers, the homes had given them a 
very narrow base for relationships. In growing resentment 
many of them felt that their homes had a short-sighted view 
of growth. The parents in a self-centred way had mortgaged 
their growth and social maturity to the role of “achieving 
son” alone. 


c) Pressure of achievement 

The primacy of academic achievement to the exclusion of 
all other significant aspects of socialisation and its linking up 
with the sense of self-worth, in retrospect, created a very 
strong sense of being controlled. Achievement was a bargain 
for acceptance. The youth learnt that they as themselves, were 
not acceptable, but their products were, which made them 
desirable. The fear of losing status and significance by even 
a slight fall in academic performance raised storms of guilt, 
anxiety and _ self-condemnation. This acted as a constant 
eroding factor against the sense of self-worth, adequacy and 
security being built by the positive overt stream. Resentment 
against control and guilt against performance became a way 
of life. 

At the attitude level they had a high image of themselves, 
but, under stress, it receded into the background. The indi- 
viduals were flooded with doubt and sense of inadequacy. 
They learnt to cope with this by cultivating scepticism, 
apathy, negation of environment and sometimes of self. How- 
ever, a brittle stand of working hard for achievement under 
crisis, remained a part of their coping process. This, however, 
ensured that in most cases success at tasks was never enjoyed. 


d) Ambivalence toward the self and the system 
The residual feelings at the level of the self from the cross- 
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currents Of overt positive inputs and the covert implications 
left the individual youth with a sense of ambivalence toward 
the self and the system. He could see and appreciate the 
overt positive inputs. He could even accept their legitimacy. 
He could almost, in normal situations, ignore the covert 
implications of deprivations. However, in the second phase of 
college life when he discovered his fragile ego, these covert 
implications surged back and forth under crisis. He felt 
controlled and felt like an object. He resented his own 
intelligence, more particularly its capitalisation by the parents. 
“The parents know best for my good” — “Do they really”?— 
became a frequent dilemma. The fear of not being able to 
deliver sustained level of achievement made them nervous 
wrecks just before examinations. In the moment of evaluation, 
tides of doubt about self-worth rose to submerge the fragile 
ego. Conflicts of self-evaluation, indecision and inaction, of 
failure and success increased as they grew towards later 
adolescence.* 

A need to always act for others and to act for goals set 
by the outside took deep roots. In essence, doing things for 
recognition rather than satisfaction became a way of life. 
Accompanying the way, however, were feelings of detachment 
and a scepticism about the self and the system. 


e) Creation of guilt , 
We have discussed above the link of demand for achieve- 


ment with significance. In interaction with many of the covert 
aspects discussed, the demand for achievement also became 
the source of guilt. Not devoting oneself to studies became 
synonymous with wasting time. Recreative participation with 
the world outside the home and of building emotive relation- 
ship beyond the family became a source of invoked guilt. 
The interlinking of the sense of significance and demand for 
excellence, left the youth socially unskilled, and as such it 
became a source of problem of adjustment when they moved 
out of the family. 

The first exposure to a heterogeneous mass confronted them 


* Quotes here represent our thematic summary validated by the inter- 
viewed participants. 
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with others, who, like them, were excellent achievers, Each 


individual youth felt that the others were socially at ease 


while he was not. This confrontation added impetus to their 


emergent sense of poor self-worth and resultant. feeling of 


loss of significance. At the college, the pattern of work for 


excellence remained, but the involvement in it and willing 
acceptance of it declined. The pattern degenerated into a 


Process of management by crisis, i, e., “sparing’’* for large 
part of the year and then mobilising the self for short and 


exhaustive application to work. Meanwhile guilt kept peace 


with sparing. 
In retrospect, it becomes very evident that, for youth, work 


became a process of involuntary surrender to the demands of 
others for the sake of maintaining their image and acceptance 
‘by the significant others. Work ceased to be indentified as a 


self-goal. 
The process laid strong foundations for dependency of self 


and self-worth on external validation. Youth got caught with 


the results of action rather than with the evaluation of the 


process of putting out effort. Work ceased to be a joy by 


itself and it became only an instrument to keep on reinforcing 
the declining sense of self-worth. Having done one’s best and 
having applied oneself well did not generate a sense of satis- 
faction with self. In this we can identify the emergence of the 


syndrome of conniving and seeking shortcuts to achieve results 


with minimal efforts. Obviously this experience and dynamics 
make the nucleus of work alienation among our youths. Besides 


the achievement, the parents of our youth made two other 


major demands. 


a. Demand for obedience 


Generally unstated in actual words, but communicated in 
multiple ways was the demand for obedience—obedience un- 
questioned and unstinting, The frequent theme supporting this 
demand was, “parents know better what is good for children.” 
A covert stream of demand for obedience was search for 


‘conformity of values in thought and behaviour. Formal 


* The youth's dialect for covering all activities other than academic 
work, 
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relations were emphasised. Respect for elders and their view- 
point was a must. In a sense the youths were expected to- 
adhere rigidly to their roles of sons and daughters. | 

Obedience with the belief that parents know better, became 
the basis for making all majof decisions such as selection of 
colleges, going abroad for studies, careers, jobs and marriage. 
These decisions were made by parents. The sons and daughters 
had litth room for participant decisions in these matters. 
Many a youth experienced pressures after their post-graduate 
degrees to select a job in the town where the parents lived, 
or in a nearby area evenif it meant sacrifice of a better job. 
Many a youth found that parents normally threw up a fit if 
they indicated any interest in a girl, even when the girl was 
acceptable in terms of her socio-cultural community and reli- 


gious background, It seems, then, that the problem was not of 


obedience alone. Any initiative by the son or daughter was a 
challenge and objected to. 

In fact the parents claimed a prerogative on all major 
issues of life of the youth. The youth in turn experienced their 


relationship with parents in obedience-control matrix. By its. 


very nature, it taught the youth not to communicate their 
feeling to the parents. It also made them display role-bound 
behaviour at home, while they could have been breaking the 
code during the college stay away from home. 

In a way it laid down the _ first step of a breach between 
behaviour at home and behaviour away from home. The need 
to keep the two worlds apart brought not only guilt, but, 
anxiety and a sense of self-rejection. “How can I really tell 
my parents what I feel and/or do? I would hurt them. I need 
to protect them from hurt even if it means a sacrifice from 
me.”’* This sacrifice was usually made, and its effects on the 
individual was reflected in his lack of commitment, sceptisism 
and general patterns of procrastination in life. 

Experientially the youth felt that the demand for obedience 
emotionally blinded the parents to the youth’s own growing 
sense of responsibility, adequacy and discerning discrimina- 
tion of situations. For all practical purposes, in the eyes of 


* Quotes here represent our thematic summary validated by the inter- 
viewed participants. 
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the parents, they remained children and they chafed under 
this burden. The persistence of the demands for obedience 


jn the same manner as in early childhood neutralised many 
positive contributions of the parents toward the. child’s 


growth because it effectively denied the very growth the child 


himself was experiencing. 
One of the consequences was to reinforce dependency and 


with it guilt towards independence and _ self-directed action. 


It kept alive the doubts about the self’s ability to handle 


situations without guidance and/or contribution of the elders 
and parents. A need to always get his own initiative authen- 


ticated by the authority became a part of the growing self. 
Youth learnt to “take-a-role” and felt extremely uncomfortable 
in “making-a-role.”” Exclusion of feelings of self from the role 
became a way of life. Consequently a need for an outer 
structure to keep going, and a need to retain role relationships 
with authority, at whatever cost, became ingrained. Attempts 


to modify the role for a greater sell-effectivity became a 
source of threat. anxiety. 


On the whole, the youth found himself in a conflict. The 
sense of conflict became polarised between the themes of 


“living for oneself,’ and “living for others.’ Many a youth- 


compromised the self by developing a philosophy of selfless 
ness, and philosophy of gratitude and commitment to the 
parents. Others, having resented the parents, developed 
patterns of conniving. However, they experienced guilt and 
wondered about their selfishness. Most decision-making 
processes became anchored in a pattern of worrying, with- 
holding action and wishing for some unsought situational 
help to break the dilemma.* 


b. Demand for keeping up family appearances 
Many parents directly, and some indirectly, put forth a 


*The Indian films are replete with the roles of Indian hero who 
keeps mecting situations of suffocation, harassment, impositions 
and all such experiences from the environment. He fails to break 
through the role and continues to entrench himself in the role of 
a victim, martyr and a self-denying sage. It is only with the help 
of somebody, either a fallen woman, old friend or essentially 
human but wordly-wise person that he resolves the conflict to 
finally emerge as a punching gladiator in the last scenes. 
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demand that their children keep up family appearances in 
society. This demand seems to be justifiable to most of the 
youth, but they feel very resentful of the process the parents 
adopted. In general, parents, very rarely, shared with growing. 
youth important personal or social facts of the family. They 
held back all such facts which refiected adversely on the 
family. The youth frequently stumbled into these facts in 
their own social setting such as the schools, and the neighbour- 
hood. It came as a major trauma. It created feelings of 
shame and of being let down. Even after learning the adverse 
facts from outside the youth did not have any way to discuss 
his discovery with the parents, made it all the more tragic. 
The general tendency of parents withholding “secrets” in 
the name of protecting the child from harsh realities contribu- 
ted towards a later distrust toward authority and a sense of 
exclusion from the system in many of the youth. This syn- 
drome of secrecy about the family extended as a demand of 
obedience by the parents in the name of keeping up family 
appearances. In some cases there was also a direct demand: 
that a strict sense of privacy even in the matter of minor and 
everyday things about the home and the self be kept from 
others. The impact of this was so intense that most of our 
youth _Were afraid to invite friends home. This later became 
a major barrier to openness and trust in relationships. A 
smouldering sense of resentment and a gnawing feeling of 
guilt accompanied the childrens’ efforts to meet this demand. 
Underlying these specific demands was the theme song of 
many parents—theme song of sacrifice. Sometimes articulated 
and sometimes unarticulated, the theme of great sacrifice by the 


parents for providing “golden opportunities” to their child 
backed and reinforced all the demands. cali 


Many of the youth traced the genesis of their feelings such 
as that “one lives and acts for others” to the above set of 
demands and the underlying themes. By implication to live 
and act for oneself became uncomfortable and guilt-provoking. 

How can I hurt my parents’ feeling’? became the manifest 
slogan of many a youth. Confronted with the choice of action 
for self-growth and/or for action on central issues of life 
such as marriage, the individual very often used this slogan to 
opt out from what was perceived as the reasonable choice 
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by himself. Sacrifice returned by counter-sacrifice but with a 
strong sense of resentment and a sense of guilt in avoiding 
the responsibility for the self accompanied this process. 

These basic demands which we see as parents’, meaningful 
efforts to make their children task, goal. and achievement 
oriented, and, which we see as their contribution towards 
providing the young man with tools of success, seem to have 
inadvertently rebounded leaving scars on the minds of youth. 
One wonders, why ? 

Is it that the parents’ perception of the future, and the 
image of the “society” where “work identity” is the only 
source of meaning which impel them with all good intentions 
to bring the task orientation too early ? The child’s need still 
perhaps is for a focus on satisfaction of nurturance in rela- 
tionsnips. Is it because the parents’ meaning of relationships 
is so centred in the dependency and control matrix that 
they fail to recognise the child’s growing needs for indepen- 
dence and inter-dependence ? Is it because they perceive his 
efforts to bring about a redefinition of relationship asa threat 
to the social roles they feel comfortable with ? Is it because 
in spite of good intentions their anxiety with their own role 
as parents does not let them perceive children as independent 
beings ? Is it that their anxiety for the success of their children 
has blinded them to the responsibility of a balanced socialis- 
ation ? Is it that the Indian culture, agrarian culture, confronted 
with multidimensional growth, into modernism is collapsing 
on itself? Consequently, the parents of these youth, as 
representative of the culture, in their anxiety to retain a 
sense of continuity with the past got entrenched in the con- 
trolling role of an agrarian parent? Or does the truth lie 
elswhere ? 

When confronted with these dynamics of parents-child 
relationship in the narrations of the youth we took some 
consensus among the parents. We found parents convinced of 
their role. Our impression was that they see the child only as 
extension of themselves and not as a distinctly viable and 
independent being. They do not seem to be able to strike 
a balance between the status of a child as a continuum of 
oy history and his status as a future independent social 
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We also feel that the deep feeling expressed in “‘old is 
gold” combined with a certain puritanic streak of negative 
existence also makes them look upon future society-to-be with 
a sense of anxiety and threat. They feel a threat to their role 
as parents. We could almost say that unawareness systemati- 
cally cultivated is the best source to retain an outmoded role 
of parents. 

Of course these feelings of the parents are not very repre- 
sentative. We have talked to not more than twenty parents of 
these youth. As such, what we have just said may be invalid. 
However, we suspect that the Indian parent today has so many 
anxieties about the environment, that they display a certain 
doubt about the wholesomeness of environment. They tenaci- 
ously want to hold on to ‘“‘control” as the major content of 
their role toward the children. 


Family structure 

Above, we have discussed the nature of parent demands 
experienced by the youth and their covert consequences. Let 
us now turn to the family structure, specially the role distri- 
bution of parents and children, and the residual feelings of 
the role interactions. 

Youth, who, as children, were separated from their parents 
for the sake of education and grew up with grandparents or 
uncles learned to infer that the sources of affection, depen- 
dency and closeness are not always reliable in moments of 
stress and need. They experienced greater freedom at relatives 
than with their natural parents. But the obligation to be 
“good boys” and the injunction to behave, laid upon them 
by the natural parents made it difficult to employ and integ- 
rate the freedom into self-expression and internal control. 
They also learnt that “most places’ are not their place. 
They are “‘guests” and have to be at their best. A feeling of 
rejection, a process of hiding and protecting oneself, a com- 
mitment to formal relations, fear of exposing the self and 
displaying feeling became a part of their living process. In 
essence, they developed distrust in emotional relationship. 

As a counter process they developed a highly logico-rational 
and the socalled intellectual orientation to most situations 
specially so in the inter-personal relationships. This became 
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their main stance in life. Behind it lurked the fear of close- 
ness, fear of acceptance and fear of trust. They lost their 
ability to risk themselves. One wonders whether the ambiva- 
lency in interpersonal relationships sO frequently displayed 
by these youth is a result of this experience, We notice that 


ambivalency in relationships is most difficult to break or to 


solve, 
i In role terms the parents acting for the good of the child 
played a socio-psychological role of authority sending al 
dependent to exile. The child initially played the role oe 
dependent who, in exile, builds and feeds on fantasies of 
reunion and restoration. The lack of support to these fantasies 
in reality triggered a set of processes leading to crystallisation 
of a “loner role’ expressed through formally sophisticated 
behaviour, Gradually, such individuals become psychologically 
inaccessible except in task terms. 
Youths who did not experience a real physical separation 
and exilehood mentioned above seem to have also acquired 
similar feelings. Their process was different. Living in urban 
area, where the father was frequently out all day, and had 
official and social commitments for the evening, the youth 
did not experience any closeness with him. In the absence 
of the father, the mother mixed her nurturant role with the 
controlling and directing contents of the father’s role. The 
family structure, then, in such a situation was ripe enough 
for generating ambivalency. Youth after youth talked of how 
living in a flat in urban areas made feel as having no 
place of their own. In the name of achievement their world 
was narrowed down, and they experienced the exilehood in 
living together. | 
We do not know how true is the situational aspect, but 
the youth leaves no choice but to infer that their feelings 
toward their parents’ role were an admixture of positive and 
negative contents. These young men listening to the feelings 
of the actually exiled youth expressed deep empathy but 
simultaneously voiced—“‘You were better off; you were actually 
exiled: we however experienced exile within the paradise’’.* 


* Quotes here represent our thematic summary validated by the inter- 
viewed participants. 
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This suggests, that the differential experiences of the parental 
role at the manifest level made for very little differences at 
the psychic level. Feelings of rejection, guilt, exile, and 
ambivalency all made way for the emerging loneliness of these 
youth. It also taught them to stand away for healthy social 
interaction. 


Parental role 


In the midst of such a family structure two kinds of roles: 
were played by the parents. One set of parents expected 
sustained high performance, sought obedience and keeping up: 
of family appearances, but for all practical purposes left the 
children on their own. The parents’ preoccupation and _ their 
absorption in their own life concerns left little time or dispo- 
sitions to display their “feeling concern” for their children. 
Only when a child fell sick or some other unexpected crisis 
occurred did they give active attention to the children. The 
lack of display of natural and perhaps felt concern for the 
children created in the youth a feeling of parents having failed 
them. Other parents, despite their preoccupations and absorbs, 
were extremely concerned with the problems of developmental 
tasks of the child. They took pains in supervising and guiding, 
and often insisted on charting out the entire career plans of 
their children, This became their dominant behaviour. And it 
must be said that dominance of concern for developmental tasks 
masked much of their nurturant behaviour. 

A small minority of our youth, who experienced similar 
roles, experienced no problems. They also do not show any 
residual feelings. They experienced the parental role as sup- 
portive and fostering a sense of self-worth. They developed 
a life style where consultation with parents was natural 
and seeking their advice for decision and action an integral 
part of life. Some of them did at some stage, react but 
worked through the reactive phase to arrive at an acquiescent 
stance in life, or in rare cases, a real relationship of 
interdependency. 

It may appear here that whatever parents did, somehow 
or the other, had an adverse impact on the children in the 
long run. We like to remind you that this appears true due 
to the peculiar discontinuity in the growth setting, What was 
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good in the earlier stages came as a handicap in the later 
phase. This suggests that the parents lacked a viable image of 
the future settings of their children’s growth. They remained, 
in a very positive way, concerned with the immediate task of 
inculcating what one could call strengths for social success. 
They, perhaps failed to recognise that at different stages, 
different skills and personal traits are required in modern 
society. It seems that parents failed to recognise the necessity 
and their own obligation to modify their own roles as the child 
grew towards adulthood. 

What intrigued us most was the fact that most of our youth 
up to high school experienced success, security, adequacy, and 
arrived at a sense of significance and self-worth. They looked 
ahead to worlds to conquer. Competition with siblings and 
other negative experiences of growth, in most cases, appeared 
to be a part of a peripheral system of their feeling structure. 
Yet, within a year of leaving home for colleges, the whole 
organisation of their feelings changed. It brought the negative 
feelings to the forefront and the structure of success, signifi- 
cance and self-worth dissolved, to be replaced by a horde of 
anxieties and doubts. 

These anxieties and doubts revolved around alternate 
anchors of behaviour. One was the behaviour of silent and 
sometimes open rebellion against the parental values during their 

at college. 

pe It avoid guilt, and the youth hid this behaviour from 
parents. The already fragile lines of communication generally 
snapped. In sueh cases feelings of guilt, doubt, self-conde- 
mnation, mingled with anxiety and bravado. The other 
behaviour was that of being indecisive in action, bottling of 
feelings and anger toward the self and the other. Both patterns, 
taken together and looked at the process level, suggest that the 
self-defeating and self-denying pattern is deeply ingrained in 
our youth, 


The second phase 
College as the focus of life 


Let us now examine the elements of college life—the forces, 
the demands and the roles, it defined for the individual youth. 
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The structure of the college milieu 


This milieu came as a major discontinuity from. the family 
phase. The discontinuity was inherent in these two levels : 

1) Structural discontinuity. 

2) People discontinuity, 


1) The structural discontinuity 


This discontinuity was reflected in the lack of personal, 
visible and cohesive structure of the system. The college was 
more impersonal, less cohesive and less regulative. An indivi- 
dual, on entering this system, had to bear responsibility of 
himself. In terms of the system, he could follow the given rules 
and regulations and avoid any encounter with the authority. 
There was no guidance and no counselling to overcome the 
drastic discontinuity in the structure of the college and the 
family. There was no fostering of affiliative systems. In the 
absence of visiblle authority and direct interaction with it, the 
individual was left unto himself to deal with the vast uncharted 
world of peers. He was also left unto himself to choose a life 
style of his own. The freedom he aspired and obtained in the 
college by the mere act of registering in a college came as 
something unknown. I[t opened doors, created a sense of 
exhilaration but basically left the young man defenceless as 
his internalised controls from the family were still untested. 
As such, even though he had those strengths, he felt shaky. 

The impersonal, less cohesive and less regulative structure 
of the college, perhaps, assumed that the youth had integrated 
a role-identity of a good student. This was in keeping with 
the belief that the youth has integrated his “good boy” 
indentity of the family period, As such firmness, direct com- 
munication, close supervision and such other attributes of the 
family structure were absent and the youth was let loose in 
a milieu which also had lost its homogeneity of the people. 


2) People discontinuity 


| Up to high school most of our youths were members of a 
social system in terms of family, neighbourhood and family 
associates. This system can be best characterised as a homo- 
geneous system of values, beliefs, attitudes and patterns of 
living. The only discrepancy was the difference between the 
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family setting’ and the setting of the school to which some of 
our youth went. However, even in the school, there was a 
cultural homogeneity. Heterogeneous elements of the wider 
culture ‘of India were on the periphery and/or they were 
systematically excluded and avoided. The family had defined 
the system of belonging and the systems of exclusion clearly 
and sharply. People in systems of exclusion were strangers. 
One’s role vis-a-vis to them was largely that of a spectator. 
Vital social of personal interaction was rare. A belief system 
to sustain this exclusion couched in stereotypes was readily 
available, and in the face of real interaction remained 
unappraised. 

The youth suddenly found himself confronted with the 
macrocosm of Indian diversity. Within his college were 
people who ate differently, talked differently and dressed 
differently. Most of them had manifestly different cultural 
behaviour. Their exposure was to different beliefs and atti- 
tudes. Their sources of knowledge also sometime differed. 
In the college milieu a suave public school boy found himself 
next to a so-called “rustic; an orthodox boy found himself 
next to a “mod”, a vegetarian next to a non-vegetarian. The 
college was a conglomeration of all kinds of hybrids and 
native cultures. In each moment of discovering communality 
and a continuity across such myriad patterns of being, the 
youth was confronted by contradictions, dissimilarities and 
discontinuities. 

The encounter with the diffused structure on the one 
hand and exposure to the heterogeneity of people had many 
consequences. These can be classified under two headings : 


1) Intra-psychic conflicts 
2) The emergence of a new culture : the peer culture. 


1) Intra-psychic conflicts 

The encounter with the impersonal, less cohesive and 
less regulative college system aroused a host of anxieties. 
It generated a sense of loneliness and isolation. To cope with 
the loneliness and isolation the youth fell back on the normal 
parochial systems of belonging such as the caste, the linguistic 
identity and sometimes (but rarely) the geographical identity. 
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To an extent a cultural identity of High Schools and of their 
medium of instruction and prestige also was utilised to 
counteract the loneliness and the sense of less of belonging. 

This led to the formation of rigid parochial groups. The 
opportunity where a true national identity could have been 
fostered was lost and the youth could only move towards a 
“universal youth identity’. This identity was anchored in 
behavioural modernism and ideational scienticism. However, 
the whole structure was shaky. The parochialism and the 
values and behaviour that went along with it simultaneously 
contradicted the values of universal youth. As such, once 
again the youth found himself caught between two cultures, 
the culture of parochialism where he found sustenance for his 
feelings of belongingness, togetherness and well-being, and the 
cultural identity of universal youth where he found solace 
from guilt and fed himself on the honey dew “ideas of 
humanity’. He could not integrate these two wheels, as the 
axis of nationalism was missing. 

The youth then ended having an ideological identity. 
He acquired many manifest symbols of “modern youth” 
from extra-national sources such as the Westen society 
Internationalism became peculiarly juxtaposed with narrow 
parcohialism. 

The refocusing on parochial affiliations reinforced ceriain 
values, but more effectively it isolated the individuals from 
the socio-cultural backdrop of the learning process. As. youth 
learned to treat the college milieu purely as a place to gather 
information, they took education as a task and continued to 
grind out good grades. The college structure lost its educa- 
tive and socialising role in their lives. Education came to 
mean learning of skills alone and not learning about attitudes. 
In other cases, the growth of parochialism while providing a 
transient security to identity and some sense of belonging 
with peer groups, also crystallised a “nagative approach’’ to 
the current life space of the individual. A predominantly 
negative and sceptic orientation emerged which made it 
difficult for them to perceive college as a community. It 


also coniributed toward the initial development of self- 
centredness. 


The unquestioned values, beliefs, feelings, attitudes and 
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behaviour fostered by the family and the homogeneous social 
system came for serious review and question. Initially some 
of the youth reacted by attempts to. insulate themselves, even 
developing a defensive preaching style, but in most cases this 
attempt dissolved quickly. 

Under stress of this internal questioning of parental values 
two trends emerged. One was largely ideational. The other 
was behavioural. The ideational trend led the individual 
towards developing a logico-rationa] orientation to situations. 
This orientation was often characterised with shades of 
“areligious” or anti-religious stance, and was embedded in the 
twin syndromes of scienticism and modernism. The behavi- 
oural trend was to develop a spilt in manifest behaviour. The 
youth learned to display markedly different behaviour at home 
for the family and a different behaviour at college for the 
peers. It is in this split that finally the self-centred ethos of 
our youth found roots. The behavioural expediency demanded 
by the spilt became the seed. 

Whichever trend the youth found convenient to follow the 
intra-psychic response to the exposure to the heterogeneous 
milieu of the college-roused anxiety, produced guilt, generated 
behaviour of withdrawal and self-hate. As a defence against 
all these feelings, the youth deliberately inculcated a sceptic 
attitude. They displayed their scepticism in making rather 
provocative statements of their feelings. 


2) The emergence of a new culture : the peer culture 

The college life brought the so-called strangers into a 
day-to-day living interaction. They became a reality. The lack 
of social and interpersonal skills enhanced the problem of 
this encounter. 

At college the youth for the first time found himself face 
to face with peers. They were constantly present around him. 
Majority of his interactions were with them. The exclusive 
importance of peers and their authority over the individual 
emerged sharply into focus. The familial authority which was 
once highly visible and directly accessible in the role of the 
parents was left behind and the new college authority as 
represented by professors and administrators delighted in 
remaining distant and invisible. 
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Given the fact that most of our youths lacked skills. in 
inter-personal relationships, at college they felt utterly at a 
loss. The peers reflected a myriad complex of ‘ethnic, linguistic 
and parochial strands of identity. Though they were occasionally 
loosely and invisibly integrated through professional and 
cosmopolitan identity, the focus was weak to be of any positive 
help for significant relationships. There was a lack of purposive 
focus for relationship among peers. Initiation into relationships 
became difficult. Direct personal relationships could not be 
stepped into because of the fears of exposure, ridicule, lack 
of trust and fear of rejection. The communality for relation- 
ships and identification with the peers revolved around the new 
freedom from direct controls of the parents. Such a freedom for: 
the basis of relationships amongst peers seems to have created 
three patterns. 


a) De-emphasising academic activities 

Peers ridiculed serious academic commitment if it was. 
made visible. It was considered better if you appeared casual 
about studies, talked of boredom, made fun of the teachers 
and yet managed to get a good grade. Basically one needed 
to create an impression that he only needed to use part of 
his intelligence to make through the college. To display this 
de-emphasis on academics, the peer culture provided oppor- 
tunities for sparing, hanging around cafeterias, cutting classes 
and going to see films. In general, the youth learnt to be 
there where they were not expected. Our impression is that 
the youth cultivated the status of being the “inbetweens” 
during this phase. 


b) Experiments with the forbidden pleasure 

The peer culture set patterns of utilising the new freedom 
for staking their claim to adult pleasures of sensuousness. 
Learning to drink, smoke, gamble, visiting caberets were only 
a part of this pattern. The youths talked of night-long 
sessions of “teen patti,’’ drinking, and sessions of pornographic 
jokes. 


c) Disowning of peasant behaviour 
The peers demanded that the youth cast himself in the 
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image of the new generation. This image involved that an 
individual youth learns to show and practise disdain toward 
the “peasant” patterns of living, such as early sleeping and 
early rising, strict vegetarianism, belief in religion and such 
other remnants. It also demanded reading of much of the 
film and light magazines of the West. Pornography which 
came through successive stages from “Play Boy’ to Ted Mark 
became the im thing to do. Cultivation of a deliberate casual 
air, backed by opinionated scepticism became the approved 
behaviour. 

What did these elements of the college phase brought in 
their wake into the lives of our youth ? The first impact seems 
to have triggered a process of self-erosion. It was a long 
and continuous process extending to two to three years of 
college life. 


Erosion of the self : loss of sense of significance 

During the family phase the sense of significance stayed 
with the youth. Their world was small. The family, the kinship, 
the immediate neighbourhood and the small school community 
constituted this small world. Their sense of significance was 
largely based on comparisons with less fortunate companions 
within this small world, Entry to the college brought them 
in an encounter with other youth who compared well or 
sometimes better than themselves. The college community 
itself was many times bigger than the world they had lived 
for sixteen years. The sheer size masked them into invisi- 
bility and reducing them to the status of just another one of 
them. This shift to a status of non-entity was futher enhanced 
as the new system lacked ways of bestowing direct pereonal 
recognition. In many situations, their own seniors began by 
recognising them as objects of ridicule only. In one single 
step the significant youth, all secure and confident, was shaken 
into an uncouth individual. There was nothing to make him 
feel welcome. The entire focus was on negation of his being. 

We wonder, to what extent the loss of significance through 
a concerted negation of his being in interaction with peers 
sowed the seed of self-hate—hate for one’s past, for one’s 
belonging system and hate forthe current system in the minds 
PI-11 
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of the youth ? We wonder, to what extent this seed blossmed 
into ambivalency and scepticism towards the self and the 
system later displayed by the youth ? We also wonder how 
the loss of the cohesive and the homogeneous system of the 
family and the consequent intra-psychic conflict with parental 
values added to the stream of self-hate ? | 
The whole process of the college community was a change 
From a highly personalised system of authority, euperviston 
and relationship with the family, the individual found himself 
in a system characterised with diffused patterns of authority 
impersonal Tegulations and amorphous relationships. In such 
a situation it became the burden of the individual to mobilise 
een with extraordinary efforts to generate a sense of 
et se and a sense of belonging. No wonder it was rarely 
‘Up to the high school academic performance was the source 
of significance. Seriousness in study was valued. The college 
community however mocked at it. If a youth let his efforts 
after academic performance become visible peers made fun. If 
he persisted they left him alone. They labelled him as “T.T.S.” 
(take themselves seriously), as an old maid and with much other 
titles. These youth were seen as only knowing the books and 
ie pees The imposed isolation was quite painful for 
The ways which could provide for quick significance j 
the college community were such as to create serious vanitiiad 
with parental and home values. Acquiring a girl friend sites 
classes, sparing at college canteens, mocking déGance of 
authority, conniving at rules, reading pornography and not 
appearing serious at studies and yet getting good results w 
some of the new sources to significance. oS 
wy The erosion of self in terms of a sense of significance left 
in its wake a pattern of general apathy, a strend of demoti- 
for studies and a split between pleasure and work 
rosion of the sense of significance was just the wauiieat 
aspect of self-erosion. In its wake followed a sense of 
distrust of one’s being, sense of inadequacy, feelings of 
inferiority, loss of confidence, guilt and anxiety and overall 
meaninglessness and normlessness of existences. The very base 
of self-regard and _ stability, i, e., commitment to self was 
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undermined through this process. 
On the whole, the thrust of the peer culture in its encounter 


with the individual youth reinforced the process of self-erosion. 
Hate for the past, and for one’s system of belonging became 
a continuous reactive theme for the youth, Time and again, 
the youth relied to hold on to 4 sense of respect, regard and 
sigcificance for their parents, their parental values, their life 
style and the attendant beliefs. But time and again they colla- 
psed when they saw in the college milieu the success of the 
so-called public school types who stood for all that was casual 
and modern and all that was disdainful and contemptuous to 
the traditional culture. 

Hate for the past of the self with simultaneous discoveries 
of their own inadequacies shook the very foundations of their 
consolidated high school self. It would not be very wrong to 
say that though the individual lived with peers and interacted 
witn them most of the time, he was very rarely if ever with 
them. He hardly found the peer culture promoting and positive 
self-growth which he could value without guilt. 

In the process a sense of loneliness, emptiness and feeling 
of dissipation and a loss of self-worth continued to grow bring- 
ing in its wake depression, reflection and occasionally an acute 
search within and without for meaning. Feeling of guilt, shame, 
self-condemnation and hate intermixed with ambivalency and 
defiance. Feelings of rejection also became enhanced. Depression 
followed occasionally an acute search within and without of 
meaning began, only to be lost in the process of coping with 
the immediates. 

Most of peer culture demands were rather traditional— 
traditional in the sense that much of the same behaviour had 
always emerged in youth communities at colleges. In fact some 
of it is even ritually licenced by the amorphous authority 
of the college system. However, the systematic disdain of the 
past and disowning of one’s heritage had never been such a 
significant input so it seemed to have became after the fifties 
in our colleges. 

Loss of personal significance, exposure to heterogeneous 
milieu and emergence of the peer culture as the dominant and 
immediate reference group as the three overt elements of the 
college life, operated in the context of a new social system and 
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structure—a structure almost an anti-thesis to the one they 
had experienced and dealt with, during the first phase of their 
lives at home. The social system and the structure of the 
college removed the superior “significant others’? from direct 
visible relationships. The real power was still vested in the 
superiors, but operated through underlings, through written 
rules and regulations and through impersonal role relationships. 
Whatever occasionally positive feedback from the family the 
youth once experienced also got lost except to a few excep- 
tional individuals who won prizes. For the rest of the youth, 
the situation was characterised by deprivation. For " most 
of the time, the youth was on his own. He had nobody 


in the authority system to whom _ he could look up for 
nurturance. 


The utter absence of any counselling activity at college and 
the lack of any agency for nurturance, guidance, advice and 
support struck particularly hard at the core of the fragile ego 
of the youth. It added to the foundations of scepticism toward 
the system, and made the youth open to the influence of 
opinions and forces which came as upholders of the student 
martyrdom and victimhood. Not all students responded to the 
outside influence, but almost all reacted with individual patterns 
of scepticism, disdain and rebellion. 

The fact that this structural aspect of college life for the 
first time provided freedom from overwhelming control systems 
was ironical because it could not always be utilised as a 
positive force for self-growth. The youths completely unskilled 
in operating in a free unstructured situation felt a deep 
anxiety. Sense of adequacy, security, and stable patterns of 
interaction crumbled in face of the college setting. Independence, 
which should have been a positive product of this process for 
individuals with internalised controls, became converted into a 
pseudo-sense of licence for indulgences. It suggests that many 
of our youth going through the highly structured home 
environment did not develop tolerance for ambiguity, uncer- 
tainty and differences. They were academically mature but 
socially immature. 

A question many be raised here about those youth who did 
not acquire this sense of significance through academic 
achievement. Few such cases, our sample suggests that the 
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home environment brought extra pressures to push them into 
that direction. They developed a sense of diffidence about 
academic achievement. Some of them tried to compensate it 
through sports and/or through becoming obedient and loving 
sons and daughters. They cooperated in family chores and 
thus tried to foster a “good boy” image for themselves, They 
gained greater social relational status. After going to college 
they found themselves focusing on their diffidence about 
academics. But they also discovered the complement of the 
“sood boy” image, i.e., the “errand boy” of the family. This 
discovery manifestly made them weary of parents’ love, 
affection and acceptance, 

At college these youths faced the same heterogeneous 
milieu and peer culture. They showed greater resilience in 
behaviour and learnt the art of being the “second” in every- 
thing. However, in our conversation we discovered that deep 
down their psychic turmoil showed the same intermingling of 
anxiety, guilt, inadequacy, insecurity and poor self-worth. 
However, the intensity of their experience was not so serious. 
Some of them shrugged off the present and remained rooted 
to the role of good boys. One of the “smooth sailors” in our 
sample is a good example of this pattern. 

So the college milleu was a great leveller. The significant 
youths got lost and were reduced to experience the same feel- 
ings at the level of the self which the insignificant youths in 
the family experienced and brought to the college. It was in 
this universal melting pot that the distinctions got blurred. 
An overall statue of non-entity for the majority of the youth 
emerged. This would have been a golden opportunity for the 
education system to help the youth mould himself into an 
integrated Indian man of the new era. However, the commit- 
ment of the education system to remain “‘avaluative’’, to remain 
technique-oriented and to remain caught with the perverse 
academic detachment destroyed the opportunity. It remained 
centred in “‘aristotalised”, “‘continentalised’” and “‘christian- 
missionarised’’* sources of knowledge, thought and belief. Thus 


* These three constructs were ietroduced by Pulin K. Garg in his 
Ph.D. thesis—“Berkeley : The New Frontiers of Modern £cciety” 
submitted to University of California, Berkely in 1969. They may 
be explained as follows (see the footnote on pp. 166-67). 
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the youths were left in this “egoless” state. They became 
akin to a rudderless ship, floundering in the storms of 
growth, freedom and purposelessness of education. 


This almost egoless existence of the youth made him 
susceptible to various forces of the new milieu. Rest had 
already been made a somewhat ambivalent source of meaning. 
The youth searched for a new meaning. Without intending, it 
scems to us, a set of forces of the milieu started to operate 
and influence him to mould his new identity around some of 
these new forces. 


1, Aristotalisation : origin and structure of knowledge 
Aristotalisation is a concept we have formulated to represent the 
pattern of presentation of knowledge. Almost all text books of all 
Sciences begin by referring to the primary knowledge formulated 
by the Greek intellectuals, especially Aristotle. The way the 
knowledge is presented in modern schools, colleges and universities 
makes it appear that no other country in the world has ever 
systematised any kind of knowledge: and if it did, it has no rele- 
vance to modern thought. The arch example of the aristotalisation 
is when an M.Sc. student (Indian) chides the author that you— 
-Indophils”—are wonderful people, you translate the word “decimal” 
into “dashamlove’. He, a student of physics, did not know that the 
concept of decimal and some of the basic and fundamental concepts 
of mathematics were developed in India, not by Aristotle or the 
Greeks. We find that one of the most serious sources of alienation 
of Indian youth from India is this pattern of presentation of know- 
ledge where relevant knowledge only begins with Greek and ends 
with the West. No attempt has ever been made in the modern 
education system in India to bring forth the sources of knowledge 
which are even to-day relevant in the field of the most complex 
sciences. 
2. Continentalisation of thought and construction of reality 
Continentalisation is another concept formulated by us to represent 
the pattern of interpreting, explaining and systematising the Indian 
social reality in terms of concepts that explain the Western social 
reality. We feel that most Indian intellectuals, authors and planners 
look on Indian reality from a conceptual framewoak of the West. 
In the name of universality of phenomenon they ignore the basic 
realities—both ecological, cultural and societal. They also seek 
soluations which have been attempted in the West. !n fact, one of 
the most fascinating aspect of this process is general disregard by 
Indian sociai scientists to handle primary Indian data directly. 
Most of their interpretations of Indian conditions are ancho red in 
the works of the Western scholars who, how so ever astute they may 
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Before the emergence of the new elements for identity 


formulation we see our youth being caught in a conflict with 
regard to the role-goals of a student. 


A process of demotivation began which set off a conflict. 


The youth, though accutely aware of educational goals, found 


it very difficult to mobilise himself for consistent or steady 


application to studies. A tendency to postpone and procrasti- 


nate began. The pull of the peer culture drew them to 
“sparing” and spending time on diffused and forbidden pleasure 


be, are still suffering from deep-seated biases of Christian and 
Western orientation. Examples abound where Indian reality has 
been analysed, systematised and explained away in the Western 
concepts. It is not only in thought that this is done but even in 
actions and systems. For example, our planners have spent a sub- 
stantial chunk of our Indian resources on huge dams and have 
called them temples of modern India. Any sensible view would 
indicate that this is anachronistic in terms of Indian conditions of 
reality. The planning of these dams have been determined by 
Western orientations without doing fundamental research in the 
ecological, geological and other such variables of Indian land 
and climate. 
3. Missionarisation of beliefs 
Missionarisation is a conept which we have formulated to repre- 
sent another significant pattern that generates a sense of hate, 
rejection and repulsion towards one’s own belonging in the Indian 
mind. The concept basically implies looking at the Indian way of 
life and especially the Hindu way of life from the eyes of Christian 
missionaries) Much of the modern writing by Western social 
scientists as well as some of the well-known Indian writers conti- 
nues to reinforce beliefs that Christian missionaries created about 
the Christian way and Hindu way of life. We are also subsuming 
under the concept missionarisation, stereotypes which are even now 
firmly held but created by people like Kiplings. A serious enquiry 
from within the Indian life, both at the form and process level 
would belie much of these absurd, and deliberately vindictive 
and hopeful stereotypes created about India and its life pattern. 
For example, the belief that “sati pratha’” was a common pheno- 
menon is still believed. Nothing can be far from truth. The so 
called concept of woman's slavery and lack of freedom in Hindu 
way of life is another such belief. Much of the beliefs about the 
Indian way of life that the educated elite have, arose from this kind 
of unfounded, deliberately false and calculatively distorted write- 
ups by Western writers whose routes lie in reinforcing the early 
Christian beliefs about India. 
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goals, The result was a feeling of always being at some place 
where he did not fully want to be. At the study table he felt 
like running away to be outside, and while with the peers 
outside, he felt uncomfortable, perhaps guilty, and wanted to 
fun to the study table. The resultant experience can be best 
described by the title of a book—“Where did you go?” 
Out"; “What did you do ?” “Nothing”. It seems that the 
youth was never with himself and most of the times felt he 
was not at the right place. 

The youth learn to cope with the conflict between achieve- 
ment and pleasure by developing the mode of management by 
crisis. He learnt to cope—if the success of coping was to be 
evaluated by maintenance of high performance at examinations. 
In the midst of this coping, a host of anxieties flooded the 
self. Feelings of guilt, worthlessness, rejection and condemna- 
tion continued to appear at odd moments. To cope with these 
emergent feelings many of the youth developed an attitude of 
defiance and of not caring. 


Emergence of new identity 

It may appear that the entire input of the first three years 
of college was negative. At one level it is so. The whole 
phenomenon expresses the process of the diffusion of the 
identity in the first encounter, and then to continue to unfold 
aS a reactive process, due to the lack of any identifiable 
support system. However, in the midst of acute identity diffu- 
sion certain strands for emergence of new identity and a 
reintegration of self also appeared, and in time gathered 
momentum. 

The emergence of new identity and the process of reintegra- 
tion of self found their nucleus in “being the modern man”. 
When doubt and scepticism of self and system reached its 
peak; when the continued guilt and self-condemnation could 
not be effectively dissolved by reactive disdain; when the 
storms of multiple anxieties of isolation and loneliness conti- 
nued to buffet the self and refused abatement; and when 
morbidness of fragmented and split existence between the home 
and the college reached the utter level of disgust—most of our 
youth, through acute reflective processes, found the scienticism, 
the modernism, the self-centred ethos of Ayn Rand as the 
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anchors to build upon. 
a) Process of scienticim 
Scienticism was the easiest to imbibe. It became the core 
of their intellectual stance toward life and society. It was es 
because it was directly and clearly congruent with the aa 
of education. To be a_ scientist and claim to have a mise 
outlook could not be condemned by the soeiety, as it ie 1€ 
essence of modern education. It openend coo for shedding 
the so-called “superstition”, “‘socio-religious”’ beliefs and aon 
of the traditional values identified in the psychological work 
of these youth as the symbol of the “controlling seen 
They learned to perceive the parents as hypocrites, when . y 
witnessed their support of scienticism in the field of knowle a 
but objected to it when it was applied to modes of oat = 
doing things in life. Indirectly, the message receive ae 
“knowledge relates to the technical work situation, 1. €., to 
| ocial system alone”. 
ng es ae could not learn to sparate the iwe 
domains, i. e., the “technology of production where pagers 
was acceptable, and the “technology of social living™ whe 
scienticism was not acceptable. Their own need for ee ciggeae 
demanded that they have one set of orientation to ow 
in scienticism they found an orientation which provide ~ 
most sustained defence against emotional conflicts aroused by 
interaction between them and their parents on social mtn 
As a result the youth tended to display a kind of aa one 
absolutism which tolerated no divergence. Objectivity become 
nor end of the first phase of college life, scienticism ~ 
taken roots, but, really did not become the instrument to nig 
emotional conflicts. It became a source of monologue ~ 
himself, or a dislogue with friends, but its application to ac oe 
was still dormant and often triggered a host of arsddere 3 
meet these anxieties, the youth took recourse to raclonalem pa 
they understood it. Their rationalism was largely to —_ 
the meaninglessness of traditional codes and modes 0 _ 
This they used to govern their relationship with ae 7 
such, most relationshlps with peers became Saerianges . on 
largely remained superficial. Some rudimentary evidence indicate 
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that, the application of scienticism in the technology of social 
living, in order to integrate with the self fully, occurred within 
the relational matrix of peer groups. The most serious single 
evidence of the use of this “scientific rationality” we have is 
reflected in the youth’s attempt to relate to heterosexual situa- 
tions. Youth after youth talked of how, they, in relating to a 
a girl, used the scienticism as a languge to argue and cope 
against the resurgence of anxiety and guilt caused by the fear 
of breaking a moral code. 


b) Process of modernism 

The syndrome of modernism was rather confused, Part of 
the elements constituting this syndrome involved the rejection 
of all that was Indian, and defence of all that was foreign, 
1.€., primarily Western. Foreign ideas, articles of consumption, 
social actions and personal habits became valued over the native. 
Scepticism toward the system of belonging, experienced earlier 
through the exposure to heterogeneous milieu of the college, 
became reinforced. An idealism and logic of progress of the 
self the society on Western lines grew to an extent where 
anything Indian became a handicap. 

The second element of the modernism was the acceptance 
of sensuousness and “physicality” of living and being, This was 
reflected in taking to pleasures of the body such as drinking 
dancing, going to caberets and, in general, justifying the search 
for the physical, Jam sessions, loud music, the “‘he man’ role 
through clothes and beards and various such manifestations 
fall within this syndrome. 

What is surprising is that the youth in terms of integrating 
modernism, ignored the basic commitment of modernism, i.e. 
commitment to work, to equality, to change, to discipline and 
to working for the totality of the groups and for oneself. The 
youth sang the songs of democracy, but, were authoritarian, 
sang the songs of pleasures of hard work, but disdained physical 
labour, vociferously talked of equality, but continued to exploit 
the underlings. Already he was on the typical path of acquiring 
new forms of behaviour but govering himself by old processes 
and orientations. | 
) The content of the college education focused entirely on 
information and ideas from the foreign sources enhanced this 
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syndrome of modernism. They learnt that every single good 
idea, good technology and good action came from the West. 
There was nothing in their heritage which was of any mean- 
ing for the modern times. Even the elements of Indian identity 
were brought back through acceptance by the West. Indian 
kurta, chappals, classical music and art forms became accept- 
able as part of the syndrome of modernism only when 
approved by the West. 

The youth’s familiarity with India was in term of Nirad 
Choudhary, Naipaul, Higgins, Sasthi Bratha and such authors 
who focus exclusively on the weaknesses of the Indian 
character. 


c) Process of self-centred ethos 

We found many youths talking of the philosophy of Ayn 
Rand as they understood it. To them it was a philosophy of 
selfishness, strength and doing one’s own thing without taking 
the responsibility of one’s actions. How wrong or right they 
are in interpreting Ayn Rand is not our concern. We found 
that the youth in the name of Ayn Rand's philosophy dis- 
played a certain self-centred, primarily a consuming and 
expedient stance towards the world and people. 

The attitude is best illustrated by what one of the youth 
said, ‘“‘i know loneliness, guilt and anxiety but why bother ? 
What matters to me is what is good for me and how to 
maximise social rewards.”* As such, it appears that the scienti- 
cism and modernism helped formulate an anchor for the new 
identity and reintegration of self. But, in the process, youth 
continued to hug to himself his loneliness, his resentment and 
martyrdom and turned himself into an instrument for dealing 
with the world through a “marketing orientation”. 

It seems that the youth stumbled to it as a natural 
product of scienticism and modernism, or as the only defence 
against the growing estrangements from the culture. The 
self-centredness was voiced as the final resort to feelings of 
deprivation, rejection, loneliness and guilt aroused by a sense 
of need to “desert” the parents and the society. It found 
support from the cognitive stance of scienticism, and the 
action stance of modernism. 

The acuteness of identity diffusion triggered another 
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interesting process. Instead of using the “continuum” of the 
“personal past’? as the matrix of identity integration, the 
youth were prompted to make a clean break, and anchor 
themselves in the “continuum” of the “personal future” 
Whose elements and contents are derived from the image of 
a modern man, westernised and yet Indian in certain sectors 
of life. This focus on “‘personal future” brought back “hope” 
in the midst of misery and dreary existence. Centring on 
hope of the “person-to-be” trigged new efforts and an active 
search for new elements of identity. 

The core of scienticism and the core of “‘person-to-be” in 
interaction with each other started a complex process of 
unfolding of self-definitions. Rational secularism was one 
such process, Nobody really became an atheist, but in general 
the “Dravido-Aryan” system of concretised God and Gods was 
largely disowned. Much of the ritualistic behaviour was 
surrendered, yet, surprisingly, the belief in the intervention 
by the supernatural survived. It would have been logical 
to have the rational secularism extend beyond the religion 
and rituals to the social ethos represented by caste and such 
other aspects of our society. However, this too survived. 
Parochialism as the sole support in the diffused college struc- 
ture provided the basis dynamics for retention of caste. 

The reasons are very obvious. At the entry point to the 
college, experiencing a loss of significance and belonging and 
confronted with an impersonal and diffused structure of 
authority, the youth desperately tried to break down the 
“strangeness” of his existence in the college milieu. His efforts 
led him to seek out friends from the parochial kinship system. 


Process of elitism 


On the whole, the first phase of the college existence ended 
with well-developed ideational and fantasy material for 
forging a new identity. It also acquired a set of stereotypes 
resolving around the myth of being a future elite. In some 
instances, these assets became a source of strength, revitalisa- 
tion and emergence of an active stance towards life. In most 
instances, however, it became a further barrier to either the 
testing of the self, or for developing a real reciprocal relation- 
ships. Oace again, the youth’s i ntellectual ability became the 
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source for attempting an integration of identity. It was the 
intellectual ability that would make them elites, so why not 
capitalise on it just as their parents had done earlier for 
their own purposes. It was this final acceptance of his 
intelligence as a source of elitism that provided the last field 
force for reintegration of the self. 

Scienticism cross bred with modernism, washed with the 
solution of self-centred ethos and catalysed by elitism 
became the alchemic formula for the modern youth. It 
produced a world of fantasy replete with aspirations, images 
and dreams. 

In summary, the youth at the end of the first phase 
stood out of deep depression and acute introspection. He 
emerged with the conclusion, “I can do better than what I 
am doing.” Some had the tag line “for what,” answered in 
time by “for myself.” It was at this point that the element of 
self-centredness became the core of the emergent new identity 
and with this began the second phase. 


College as the setting of growth : phase two 

It commenced between the third and fifth year of the 
undergraduate years. The first phase had been a period of 
struggle and confusion; depression and defiance; guilt and 
righteous anger. Anxiety and bravado went hand in hand. 
Out of the tremendous churning and turmoil of the self, the 
elements of scienlicism, modernism, self-centred ethos and 
elitism emerged as the last resort of integrating the self. The 
second phase began with attempts to consolidate these 
elements and behaviour. 

Self-confidence returned; achievement and success became 
more acceptable; sense of adequacy was regained; consequen- 
tly cognitive confusion largely vanished; anxieties became 
manageable and doubt was shut out from consciousness. A 
sense of relevance emerged, but clarity of goals and what the 
youth wanted to do with himself was the most important 
gain. The by-product of the internal restructuring also 
changed the vagueness of the contours of the enviroment. 
The environment was now more definable though it still did 
not provide any sense of security. In spite of the return of 
confidence, the substantive fact of deprivation and denial by 
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the complex situational forces still remained a thorn in their 
side, and joined forces with doubt, shut away in a part of 
his mind. 

The scienticism, modernism, self-centred ethos and elitism 
as anchors of new identity could successfully provide intellec- 
tual alternatives to many of the problems of interaction. They 
could manage most situations. However, a gnawing discomfort 
with the well-ingrained emotional and feeling responses 
remained operative at the level of the self. On the whole, if 
not inside the self, at least in manifest behaviour, most of 
our youth resolved their conflict. They also developed some 
concern for other people’s feeling. The youth actively sought 
situations where they could prove their competence, responsi- 
bility and worthiness. Some of the central problems of self 
still remained. We see the following as the major unresolved 
problems. 


a) Relationship with the parents 
- The unresolved relationship with parents revolved around 
the following. Independence, participation in decision-making, 
freedom to behave like adults and freedom to utilise the 
college learning for social issues. In general, the probem 
can be stated as problem of being a party to determine their 
own life style. Youth after youth failed in this efforts to 
redefine the matrix of his relationship with their parents. In 
fact, the youth started to experience the control and authori- 
tarianism of parents with a new force. As the anxiety of 
parents losing control over the youths, at the approach of the 
end of undergraduate educational careers mounted, their 
behaviour, to evoke dependence through guilt became more 
manifest. Very often, the youth realised that the parents 
needed assurance but they did not know how to provide it. 
The more he tried to establish his identity as a self-caring 
responsible and considerate individual, the greater was the 
parents’ reaction of doubt. parents did not know how to give 
up their old role, Each effort of the youth made them feel 
helpless. So they reacted, and the youth fretted and fumed. 
His good intentions see-sawed. He re-experienced the fact that 
he was somebody outside, but a nobody at home, 
Our data suggests that the youth found himself faced with 
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three alternatives with regard to the problem of relationship 
with the parents. To remain caught in the conflict of depen- 
dency and ambivalency, or to continue in the state of 
indecisiveness. This was the easiest alternative. Some youths 
chose to do so. Still others, coped with the problem by 
developing further watertight compartments between their 
role outside the home. ““What they do not know would not 
hurt them’—became their operating principle. Still others 
decided to wait and abide with the discomforting behaviour 
of the parents. They pinned their hope on the eventual 
economic independence to provide him the power to negotiate 
for social and personal freedom from parental controls. 


b) Relationship with peers 

The peer culture has been a great melting pot. Almost 
every youth lived through the corrosive, dissolving and 
refashioning impact of it. It triggered almost harrowing diffusion 
of identity, yet it was the only concrete fabric of social 
relations to which the youth could hold on to during his 
college years. This dual role of the peer culture brought into 
play the strong ambivalency toward peers. The need to 
differentiate and yet to merge; to stand and carve an exclusive 
world and yet to constantly compare; the need to determine 
the self and yet be validated by the peers; to be accepted and 
yet to retain the choice to reject—were the multiple constituents 
of the see-saw of youth’s relationships with his peers. 

As such, the youth found himself in intense relationship 
with one or two other peers. Most of these peers were 
similar to “‘alter-ego’’. In these relationships, loyalty without 
question was demanded. To say “No” was taboo. Self-exposure 
was the need. Absolute trust to counteract the fear of betrayal 
and possible ridicule was the price. Constancy of company 
was a demand. Tightness of a cluster of two or three such 
friends practising exclusion with regard to other peers was a 
must. In a symbolic way, this relationship was the flush of 
first love in which exclusivity, constancy, devotion and 
acceptance along with “never-a-no” practised. 

The relationship with the rest of the peers was casual, 
mostly occurring in public places and revolving around 
common themes of college authorities, girls. films, film stars 
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and occasionally about the political scene of the country. 
These interactions were not serious dialogues. They can be 
best described as a game of exchange of opinions, occasions 
of ridiculing each other and displaying the sceptic attitudes 
toward the system. Occasional philosophical discussions also 
occurred. In general, the interaction with peers was super- 
ficial. The youth tried to hide himself and only present a 
larger-than-life image of himself. Loneliness and isolation, 
though felt deeply by the youth, was not dissolved. The 
stance can be characterised in the words of a youth. “I don’t 
care, I don't need, but if you would I may consider, but be 
sure I have to test your trustworthiness.’’* 

All through the college life this pattern remained. Youth 
after youth during his post-gradute period talked about 
having only one or two personal relationships during their 
college life. They admitted that within a year the strong 
feelings behind these relationships had vanished. Some of 
them went to the extent of saying that when they went home 
during vacations they looked forward to reunions with these 
friends, but felt completely at a loss as to what to say to 
each other or do together when they met. 

It seemed to us that though the peer culture was the sole 
melting pot for the emergence of a new self, yet at no point, 
negotiative, participant relationship with peers emerged. The 
peers as a group exerted authority for observance and main- 
tenance of certain peer norms but each individual peer could 
be flouted. One of the best examples is the inhibitory role 
of the peer authority about building relationships with the 
faculty; A.C.B.C.tt and spooning? were obviously condemned 
and ridiculed. In most organisational situations the peers 
very often failed to co-operate for a joint action. 

In summary, our data suggests that the need to differen- 
tiate continued to dominate. The youth found it difficult to 
acquire the ability and the attitude to level off with peers, 
or for that matter with any body, He continued to use the 


* Quote from the personal account by one of the participants. 

tt The youth's dialect for after class, before class conversation with 
the faculty. 

+ Literal translation of the Hindi word “chamchagirh’’. 
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strategies of negation—assertion—and withdrawal almost in a 
sequence in most interactions. The youth did not learn to 
feel a part of the situation and he also did not accept his 
responsibilities of acting as a representative of himself in a 
group situation. He tried to be an individual without recog- 
nising the element to togetherness that a positive constructive 
individualism includes as a necessary component. As such, 
no positive social or group action could ever emerge, except 
in negation of college authority. Fear of being controlled stood 
in their way of discovering inter-dependency. It was easy to 
relate to superiors or to inferiors. In relating to equals, strong 


ambivalency became operative. In essence, the youth was still 
incompetent in inter-personal skills. 


c) Relationship with authority 

The problem of relating to authority without fear continued 
to plague the youth. It seemed to us that the lack of revolution 
of relationships with the parents blocked any attempts tp 
resolve the problem with the institutional authority. In spite 
of the fact that the institutional authority was diffused and 
rules and regulations existed to guide behaviour, the youth 
found it difficult to deal with impersonal authority. They brou- 
ght their patterns of behaviour of personalised relationships 
with authority and believed that rules and regulations of a 
system could be bent and put aside through personal and 
emotional appeals as it could be done with parents. The youth 
also failed to develop any sense of self-authority. The alterna- 
tives used in dealing with authority can be summarised as— 
avoidance of visible informality, appeal for personal considera- 
tions, casual defiance and open rebellion. 

In essence, it was the authority's role to improve the 
youths’ situation, fulfil their needs and take the responsibility 
of providing facilities. Youth could only grumble, condemn, 
but take no direct responsibility of action. Conniving at 
authority became the accepted mode. “Don’t get caught !” 
became the accepted slogan. Basically the legitimacy of authority 
was never challenged. Only its failure to unbend and be 
considerate like the parents was resented. While youth could 


connive, cheat and find ways to beat the system and 
its authority, we found very little evidence of youth 
PI-12 
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taking a direct positive and constructive step to relate to 
authority. He was a member of the system but did not 
recognise the role-authority of a member. He did not try to 
include himself in decision-making. In most interactions with 
authority he was either in the “witness box” or was in the 
“pleader’s role.”” It was surprising that even when convinced 
of his stand the youth would not take a positive and direct 
action. He would plead helplessness and vociferously talk of 
possible consequences. However, the same youth could 
take negative and self-oriented action in terms of beating the 
system. 

Our review suggested that most youth up to graduation 
remained caught in the conflict between the self and the 
authority. In a way youth cannot be held solely responsible 
for the lack of resolution of this problem. It is a much wider 
cultural problem. The authority also continued to play its 
role in the traditional manner. 

The youth learnt the syntax of talking of rights and what 
the authority and the system owed to him. He could not 
learn the simultaneousness of rights and obligations. The 
authority preached at him of his obligations and he his rights. 
Both failed to accept each other in an inclusive system of 
togetherness. Authority saw its role as acting upon the youth 
for one youth’s own good, and the youth fought the battle 
Berveen accepting the “acted upon” status and “acting upon” 
role. 


d) Problem of self-goals and roles 

By the end of college life, the system of new identity 
constituted by scienticism, modernism, self-centred ethos and 
elitism was a fact. By the same token the son or the 
daughter role, the role of an obedient adviser, and the role 
of living for others was still very much alive. Commitment to 
self or to significant others was the constant see-saw. The 
youth could not integrate these two foci—the rational and 
the emotional, into a whole and discover that commitment 
could be simultaneously to both the self and to the other. 
He simply could not see how to synchronise the self-role and 
the role. 

Here are quotes from five youths. These quotes speak for 
themselves : 
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“[ know I am stilla son. Iam a future breadwinner. The 
path of conformity pays best. I had to compete and succeed 
to maximise social rewards. I have to bring continued refer- 
red status to my parents. I owe them so much.” 

“What do lowe myself? Can I ever be free of the debt ? 
When can [| act for the goals that I choose and which satisfy 
me ? Can I ever have anything for which my parents sponta- 
neously say “yes” ?” 

“fam very often frightened of stepping out into the 
world. I see myself as a very limited and narrow role unless 
I beat the system at its own game of power and status. 
Even my credo to prove myself worthy, efficient, capable and 
responsible seems to be doomed as I cannot determine my 
worthiness, efficiency, capability and responsibility through 
my self-chosen behaviour and manner. It has to be their 
manner and their copy in behaviour.” 


“Being a puppet and acting big are the two sides, I see... 
I feel I am at a stage where the world sees me acting big in 
the allotted role. They think it is real... I alone know and 
feel the strings. When I talk of these strings I see people 
look through me and step aside with a pat.” 

“So I was at the end of my engineering degree and when 
I look in front I see a total ruin of my and my parents’ 
grandoise dreams. Did I go through this torture for this 
insignificant role in life ? The giant that I dreamt, to be the 
engineer—the forgerer of the nation’s fate—the builder—the 
practical—the forerunner of progress—stands today as ugly, 
dwarfed being whom nobody wants except as a mere mechanic.” 


Decision at the threshold 

Most youths at the end of the college life stood at the 
threshold of life-to-be. Most of the youths in our experience 
have gone through the processes and experiences described in 
this retrospect. And as they stood at this threshold the 
above four unresolved problems remained with them in 
varying degrees of intensity. 

From the threshold led two ways. Some look the first 
Which led them into the world of work and application. 
Others took the other road, i.e., of higher education. Those 
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who went to work had mixed feelings. Some went with zeal 
and enthusiasm. Some saw themselves as reformers. Others 
accepted it as inevitable. They were willing to flow with the 
destiny as it came. Still others surrendered to it in spite of a 
wish to go for higher education. Some of them did return to 
higher education after some years. 

The others took the road to higher education. It led to 
still another threshold to the world of work. In between 
the two thresholds lay two to five years of further postpone- 
ment of self and the continuation of the apprentice role. 
Our main sample is largely constituted by the jouth who took 
this path. 


Entry into the world of post-graduate education 


a) Sources of decision 

For many a youth, the decision to come to the post- 
graduate education in management was the first major 
independent decision. Almost one-third of our sample came 
with the burden of disapproval from the parents. Five of the 
fourteen youth included in this book eloped to this world 
and only after having joined did they inform their parents. 
The decision to join post-graduate education in management 
had many contributing elements. 
These are : 


1) Futility of economic viability of available jobs. 

2) Promise of a new glamorous world of an executive 
very similar in character with the glamorous world 
they and their parents saw for an engineer. 

3) Chances of a great degree of economic independence 
suggested by a six thousand rupees loan assurance by 
the business school. 

4) A strong felt need to sort out, some of the residual 
problems indicated above. 


Youth after youth in T-groups and sensitivity camps, in 
the Career, Roles and Identity course, and in personal 
counselling talked about their process of coming to manage- 
ment education. 
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b) Need for social and personal maturity 

Many youths recognised that over-focusing on academics 
up to the High School and a tug of war existence between 
academic and pleasure goals during college has left them 
inadequate in many sectors of maturity. Many youths recog- 
nised their focus on _ task-orientedness, their pattern of 
scepticism and their growing self-centredness. The youth also 
recognised their feelinglessness and loneliness. The incapability 
to trust and discomfort in facing up to candid appraisal was 
still a significant part of their social behaviour. Simultaneously, 
they also recognised that they were bound by their books 
and the haphazard acquisition of information from the mass 
media, They had hardly read serious books, classical literature 
and other general human wtsdom. 

Many youths were rather harsh in their appraisal of their 
incompleteness. With the realisation they decided to give 
themselves further time to resolve some of the conflicts before 
they made an entry into the result work world. As such, they 
chose to go for further education. In effect they extended their 
“as if’’ existence. 


c) Reappraisal of career 

Many youths discovered in the last two years of their 
under-graduate studies that the pursuit of the profession 
was merely one of following the dictates of his parents. This 
Wag reinforced by the current myth of the peers. They had not 
actively chosen the profession. In the conflict-ridden period of 
their college life they felt extremely demotivated in their 
studies. A mere habit of retaining social approval and, perhaps, a 
fear of bleak future had, under crisis, brought them back to 
the desk for studies. In deciding what to do after graduation a 
strong impulse to wipe out their past education was very 
significant. This was more true of bright young men from the 
Indian Institute of Technology. The prospects of being a shop 
floor engineers and remaining that for a long time was not 
very encouraging. Elitism, the new element of their identity 
also demanded a profession above the average. A staff job 
or an executive job became a symbol for fulfilment of this 
element. 

On the whole, the youths’ decision to choose post-graduate 
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education in management was first an act of personal choice, 
and then a manifestation of their elitism. 

As such, when talking of his dreams about post-graduate 
education the youth talked of self-assigned tasks, of reading 
widely, breaking his isolation, acquiring social skills and, 
in general, preparing himself for a more wholesome life than 
his current preparation promised. It was with this dream that 
these youth entered the “precincts” of a national institution 
of post-graduate education in management. What happened 
to them is a story by itself. Here we are summarising the 
highlights. 


The encounter at post-graduate education 


a) Discovery of mirror images 

At the graduate school for management every youth 
discovered a mirror image of self in every youth. Everyone 
had high academic honours, high performance record, ability 
to work hard and an aura of competency and confidence. 
There was no way of distinguishing himself from others, This 
created a tremendous stress. Everywhere he turned he saw the 
same person—a person who was competent, cynical, contemp- 
tuous, hair-splittingly bright, hard working and a loner. The 
youth did not know how to find a chink to break through 
this defensive armour and to reach to the responsive warm 
human being. The world became more barren and each grew 
into a tougher cactus. 

It was in the Inter-personal Relations Course* that many 
youths voiced their discovery of mirror images. They were very 
strongly moved when they talked of loneliness. They talked 
of the net-work of superficial social relationships. They felt 
desperate and wondered why, in spite of their decision, they 
could not break their isolation. They raved about the 


* Inter-personal Relations course is an elective course in the School 
of Management. It is modelled on the Laboratory for Training 
technology promoted by National Training Laboratory in United 
States. In this course participants explore the nature of their inter- 
action, the nature of the group processes and work toward a betler 
understanding of their behaviour and the behaviour of other 
individuals. 
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dehydrating social climate of their setting. Many of them felt 
that their entire existence in the system had been codified in 
labels such as a “Computer’*. Others identified themselves as 
a “good project partner”, ‘“The Guru”, “‘a good movie partner” 
“a universal joker’, “a moron’? and in such other labels. It 
is obvious that most interactions of these youth revolved 
around the dominantly visible but fragmented aspect of their 
personhood. No one cared to explore beyond the visible. The 
individual himself of course did not know how to break from 
the labels. Some, who tried, reported failure. 

To us, as teachers in Inter-personal Relations, this was a 
gruesome discovery. We believed that the institution highlights 
working in groups and thus creating a strong core of coopera- 
tive effort on the one side, and deep informal and personal 
contact on the other. This discovery prompted us to carry out 
a research project on social dynamics of the postgraduate 
school. It was carried out by six students in the class of 
seventy-two. It revealed that parochial groupings. geographical 
groupings, ethnic groupings and finally almamater groupings 
had continued. And to this the institution added another 
very narrow grouping by residential design. This grouping 
was based on “dorm floor status”. Under this process triggered 
by the unique residential design two hundred others, except 
the ten on the floor, became excluded from _ personal 
contact. 

The style of social living and task performance at the 
graduate school, foiled the self-set task of acquiring social 
maturity. Loners they came and as loners many of them 
ended, The input of Inter-personal Relations course and sensi- 
tivity camps§ modified the barrenness to some extent. It also 


* A remark of one of the students about his rule with the peers. 

§ Sensitivity camp: This is an accidental name to a one-week camp 
which is organised by Pulin K. Garg for the youths. Originally it was 
called “Seminars on Self in Communication, Communication and 
Others, Loneliness and Communication, and Myth and Reality.” For 
convenience sake these four seminars were put together in a package 
and conducted over seven days. The technology is a special adapta- 
tion of the Sensitivity and Encounter groups with a very definite 
incorporation of psychodrama and other existential exercises designed 
by the author. 
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provided a look and a feel into the warm personhood behind. 
In many an instance, this experince set the ball rolling. Youth 
entered in deeper relations. Joining the course in Inter-personal 
Relations aroused ambivalencies. The manifest expression, 
however, was to hurl contempt on the participants. The 
contempt of those outside in the wider system of the 
Institution brought a stigma which put a very heavy burden 
on these youth to carry. They had to consciously try harder 
to nurture their growth. This also made them tin-bred to 
some extent. 


b) Discovery of disproportionate rewards 

The experience of post-gradute education made many 
youths to feel that their grades had no relationship eicher to 
their learning or to their effort. In fact, the youths developed 
a slogan “‘the lesser you read the junk, the better grades you 
get’’. Real or unreal, this perception contributed to their further 
demotivation in education. They turned the post-graduate 
education into an opportunity of learning techiques. An anti- 
intellectual attitude grew with the credo of being practical. 
Their self-set goal of acquiring deeper understanding of 
concepts was forgotten and excluded, The wish to become an 
intellectual with a wide ranging knowledge of the ethos got 
lost somewhere in the process. They found themselves caught 
with the philosophy “What is the problem?” Problem-solving, 
identifying faults, developing explanations and drawing up a 
plan for action were the anchors of new education. Concepts 
Were Only as relevant as they solved the problem. As such, 
their growth became geared to a very narrow conceptual base 
and to their multi-situational application. Indirectly, this rein- 
forced an elitism of a new kind, The youth started to display 
an intolerance for cognitive growth. 

The above process was triggered by the fact that more 
than fifty per cent of these “bright young men” of the country 
met academic failure for the first time. Roughly half of these 
youth had to contend with an average grade of “C” in most 
courses, The whole educational process seemed to destroy their 
only positive basis of self-regard. It was not only in the low 
grades that they were confronted with their poor self-worth, 
but it was also in their every day encounter with the faculty. 
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In these encounters they discovered their “kid” status once 
again. It appeared to them that an institution of management 
failed to confer a sense of maturity to the very graduates they 
were going to sell to the nation as professional managers. This 
was based on their feeling that they were systematically exclu- 
ded from any participation. 


c) Reinforcement of conflict with authority 

As stated earlier, one of the residual problems during the 
undergraduate studies revolved around acceptance of authority, 
acceptance of self as a part of authority and an acceptance 
of negotiative peer authority. To the youths the postgraduate 
school for management apparently promised an opportunity 
to resolve this conflict. To their utter disillusionment the 
organisational processes at the business school only reinforced 
the well-entrenched distrust of authority : the well-entrenched 
belief of excluding the self fromthe system and the well-tested 
principle of maintaining distinctiveness with peers. Conniving 
procrastination, management by crisis, beating the system 
and separating the private and the public—all the successful 
modes of management of self in the past once again 
proved better than honesty, hard work, sincerity and 
humanness, 


Revival of conflicts 

Almost all the conflicts of the undergraduate days were 
revived. Instead of finding resolution the youth started to 
believe in inevitabilities of these conflicts as part of life. 
They did not find any support for their resolution. And, as 
such, the eventual integration of self and role sought by the 
youth remained a dream. The only option they found was to 
foster a deeper scepticism of the system, a stronger outsider 
role and consequently a self-centred, consumption oriented 
relation with the system and the people in it. Investing the 
self in terms of loyalty, future rewards and commitment 
became accepted as neurotic. “Look-out-yourself,”’ “Focus-on- 
the-immediate-gains,” and “ Move-to-greener-pastures * — 


* Quotes here represent our thematic summary validated by the inter- 
viewed participants. 
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became serious considerations. Cultivating a casual air 
dealing with generalities, hiding behind jargon, one upmanship 
and such other patterns became desirable. Behind the obvious 
ee felt inadequate, anxious, isolated and very 
Basically, the entry to the post-graduate school of manage- 
ment repeated the process of the college phase | and phase II. 
To begain with, there was a loss of significance and self- 
worth, However, the entry into the system conferred a sense 
of significance and worth in terms of the outside of the 
system. Within this system, however, the youth was once 
again reduced to a non-entity. Added to his anguish was the 
face of discovering his intellectual disabilities reflected in 
average performance. | 
Scepticism and.cynicism got revided. Defensiveness in 
coping with the environment re-emerged. The youth, once 
again, became grumbling youth with no positive action, Very 
soon he regeared himself in a battle for survival. All his hopes 
of widening his base of knowledge, acquiring social compe- 
tence and such other self-oriented concerns were forced aside. 
. Scienticism got transformed into problem-solving orien- 
tation of practicality. Secularism remained but slowly it 
started to lose its lustre. Modernism had another fate, A 
certain tendency to be staid and conservative began to seep 
in as the youth grew more aware of the utter traditionalism 
of the Indian organisation scene. Idealism which had been a 
silent element of the new identity at the end of the college 
life started to appear as the hollow echo of empty roman- 
ticism. However, the behavioural manifestation of modernism 
continued. It was reflected in their dress, personal appearance 
and aping of the adult executive in terms of debauchery in 
drinking, pornography and bedroom jokes. Self-centred ethos 
got further and further reinforced. | 
The youth again was faced with the duality of the existen- 
tial reality. Belonging to the elite post-graduate school of 
management gave him a sense of significance and self-worth 
vis-a-vis the society outside the school. He suddenly found 
that his stock was up. Girls looked up to him. The adults 
outside the system looked upon him as an exceptional indi- 
vidual. He experienced a status unmatched in his memory 
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The school was also a stepping stone to the glorious life of 
an executive. He could dream of flying around, of managing 
people, of being the decision-maker and in general being the 
source of progress. 

Inside the system the youth felt small, inadequate and just 
as much of an insignificant visitor as he ever felt. He knew 
that his status in the system was that of raw material which 
had to be converted into a product. In essence that which 
generated sense of self-worth in the eyes of others, in his eyes 
reduced him to be a sense of nothingness. 

How did the youth survive? Our analysis indicates that 
his only recourse was to retreat into greater and greater rigi- 
dity of self-centredness and an executive role identity. How- 
ever, this was not enough. He had a strong need to resolve 
himself, and, at times, he was bitter that the opportunity was 
being lost. In his desperate moods he decided to work for the 
degree with the minimum of effort and to open up new 
channels if he could. This he did in terms of the following : 


Search for resolution 


a) The institution of long walks 

For all practical purposes the post-graduate education failed 
to provide the opportunity to resolve three conflicts. They 
learnt new techniques and new knowledge. In this they felt 
adequate and even strong but as human being they remained 
raw. Having turned their back on the system the youths sat 
themselves to find some resolution. “A long walk” became an 
institution. Youth after youth talked about how after his 
second term in his first year he would go for a long walk with 
one individual. It was during these long walks that the youth 
explored empathically his private world with an alter-ego. 
We do not know in great detail what transpired during these 
walks, but we know that youth returning to I.P.R. sessions 
next day very often talked of these long walks which helped 
him to arrive at some sense of resolution and comfort. This 
institution was already existing and came to be utilised more 
intensely during the course : Inter-personal Relations. 
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b) Opting for the course dealing with self 

The Post-Graduate School of Education in Management 
through the courses in Inter-personal Relations and Careers, 
Roles and Identity provided the opportunity for exploring the 
self. Roughly two-third of a class opted for this course. An 
informal setting of participating in Sensitivity Camp and a 
Research Project on Personality Profiles handled by the 
authors provided the opportunity for prolonged informal dis- 
cussions at home and at the school. In these settings the youth 
explored himself and his doubts. The process of exploration 
stretched over a year and a half. It was painful and exhilarat- 
ing simultaneously. 

The efforts to explore the self in these settings brought 
into acute focus the following : 


a) Lack of direction. 

b) Lack of commitment. 

ec) Fear of clceseness. 

d) Incapability to give and take simultaneously. 

e) Pathos of dependency. 

f) Pathos of obdience and sacrifice. 

g) Resentment against parental and institutional autho- 
rity. 

h) Resentment against the self for grumbling and not 
acting. 

i) Oppression of the prescribed role. 

j) Fear of being more than a role. 

k) Fear of loneliness both in the role and in being more 
than a prescriptive role. 

|) Fear of admitting weaknesses. 

m) Fear in admitting the real strengths. 

n) Anxieties and guilt that surged when attempting to find 
resolution, 


The youth lived through these feelings. Sometimes he froze 
in fright. Sometimes he took a flight. Sometimes he bubbled 
and surged with joy. At other times, he felt angry at the 
continuous input which pushed him to explore further and 
further. 
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Resolution of conflict and search for resolution of heterosexual 
relationships 

All through the college life the youths hankered for 
finding one relationship where he could feel totally accepted. 
He has, for long, nursed deep feelings of rejection from the 
outside. In exploring the self, he discovered a very deep-seated 
core of rejection—self-rejection—which very often was anchored 
in rejection of ome’s body, but also included various other 
aspects of the self. The search for a relationship of total 
acceptance which would help him dissolve the awesome burden 
of rejection from the self, inevitably got channelised in establi- 
shing such a relationship across the sex line. Love and sexuality 
inter-mingled in the search for this total acceptance. The need 
for complete physical and psychological inclusion of the self with 
the other, without doubts and without threat of dissolution, 
made the establishment of such a relationship fiaught with danger. 

The youth felt fragile, yet wished for such a relationship. 
All through the undergraduate years, in spite of lack of many 
opportunities, the youth did encounter a potential person for 
exploring heterosexual relationship and its meaning. In most 
instances he returned from the encounter with a burn-child 
reaction. 

In exploring the heterosexual needs, we were struck by the 
fact that the male youth turned his back to the girls who 
could have given the sought-for acceptance. He always hankered 
for “that one” who only reinforced rejection. The same pattern 
we found with girls. 

During the post-graduate education the need to explore, 
build and stabilise such a relationship became acute. How 
often we discovered that the same girl, a research staff or a 
co-ed at the school became the symbol to explore the relation- 
ship for a large number of young men. Caught in this multiple 
flow of emotinal cathexis the girl felt her own dilemma. She 
very often got caught in the process of “damned if you do 
and damned if you don’t.’ Every class ended up having its 
“femme fatale’ who was both abhorred and liked intensely. 
All her attempts to relate ended up being exploitive in nature. 
She could not give final commitment to all and the young 


men did not know how to differentiate between different levels 
of acceptance. 
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Many young men went beyond the school parameters, 
Undergradute school of the community and two professional 
schools and their hostels became the searching and meeting 
ground for such relationships. In keeping with the social ethos 
the classmates of the young men saw only the sexuality part 
of the relationship. The young man himself could not deny 
it. He wished and did not wish for it simultaneously. At his 
psychological level he did not want the relationship to turn 
into a sordid physical affair. He was looking for an empathic, 
self-creative and non-demanding relationship. The young man 
was caught between the symbol and the real. Each girl came 
to be tested against the symbol he had without knowing. She 
became a source of ambivalency in what she really was in her 
own capacity. The symbol forced the young man to impose 
a role on the girl and the girl’s own search for such a relation- 
ship forced the young man ina role. Both were perhaps 
intolerant for the real person. Though they went through 
hours of self-confessional encounters, the inevitable result was 
that much against their wishes many young men and women 
ended in separation after a turbulent relationship. Both, in 
the formal and informal settings for explorations of the self, 
the intensities of the relationship came up again and again. 
It was in this area that youth took the longest to find a 
meaningful perspective. 


Once again at the threshold 


The young man’s life at the Post-graduate School of 
Managemeat was full of stress. For a large part of his time 
‘he struggled with the academically heavy load of the school 
while living in a socially barren environment. The exploration 
of his self added tremendously to the stress. The process 
was painful, and he almost gave up many times but his own 
need to consolidate himself continued to push him. It is in 
this kind of state that the young men once again reached 
the threshold of adult work world. The placement fever 
‘began and it unleashed a whole host of anxieties and conflicts. 
Asprirations and dreams became more poignant. The 
normally unshaven, long-haired, bearded and moustached 
-young men in casual outfits suddenly turned into clean, neat, 
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well-draped, sober editions of would-be executives. Outside 
they laughed, joked and mocked at the interviewers. Inside, 
they were anxious, confused and indecisive. As the placement 
proceeded and as the short listing for final interview mounted 
the anxieties took three turns : 

1. The first stand of anxiety, confusion and indecisiveness 
was manifestly woven around job satisfaction and reward 
satisfaction. In one moment, the young man wanted a job 
with a premier company with high status, good future security 
and high economic rewards. In the same moment he hated 
to go to Bombay. He wanted a small but potentially fast- 
growing concern where he could make a mark for himself. 
Some of the young men wanted placement with a foreign- 
owned company. The young man lived from interview to 
interview. He was tense and brittle, anxious and hilarious, 
moody and argumentative and sweating and confident. He 
was a constant see-saw of opposite feelings. 

This was a strand of anxiety the young man could cope 
through rational reaffirmation of self. It helped him to 
crystallise his ideas about the future. It gave a sharpness 
about his own wishes and capabilities. It was a strain, but 
a strain that helped forge strength. In the back of his mind 
there was always the hope that a wrong choice can always be 
mended by opting for another job after some time. At that 
moment he would have more realistic basis for appraisal and 
choice. 

This see-saw was the manifest content of his anxiety. 
Coping with this anxiety crystallised many things for him. 
However, a latent source which rarely came to the surface 
revolved around his basic fear of commitment. On the one 
hand, he felt confident of his abilities; on the other hand he 
was extremely doubtful of the quality and the nature of the 
environment and his work setting. The fear of commitment 
that lay under this manifest anxiety only came to surface 
after some three months of being on the job.* 

2. The second strand of anxiety had to do with indepen- 


* This is based on the data obtained through three meetings with some 
twenty individuals each at Bombay. The data from the meeting is 
also collaborated by at least a hundred letters. 
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dence from parents. Parental demands that their son seek a 
job in the home city or closer to the home town became 
very compulsive. Many parents wanted the sons to some home 
to live. The suggestion was backed by the argument that it 
would help them save and build up a bank balance as they 
would not have to pay for food and rent. The young men 
resented the economic plea. Some felt, with a greater poig- 
nancy, the burden of contributing to a sister’s marriage, 
brother’s education and meeting other financial liabilities of 
the family. To them the economic plea was _ rationally 
acceptable. Quite a few felt strongly the responsibility 
toward the lonely, occasionally widowed and the sacrificing 
mother. It was interesting that the parents who were lonely 
and retired did not consider the possibility of their leaving 
home and joining the son at his job. When we asked why 
they cannot join you, the answer was : “They would feel like 
a fish out of water. Their entire social system is in the town 
they live. They would not have anyone to talk or mix with.” 
Many of them vowed that they would not accept a job 
where their parents were, and then swayed in their decision 


and ended accepting a job in their home town to live with 
the parents. 


The anguish in the decision-making lay in the deep 
entrenched matrix of obligation to parents. Many recalled 
with disgust the controlling parents whom they pictured 
restricting their freedom of movement. They worried about 
the tantrums parents would throw up if they did not come 
home immediately after work. They visualised the arguments 
by parents if they learnt of their meeting and visiting girls. 
They conceived of arguments about their habits of spending 
money. They felt ail this, but also felt a deep-seated helpless- 
ness to choose a job unapproved by the parents. 

The young men once again lived through the turmoil and 
the harrowing anxiety about ‘“‘dependence-independence” 
“initiative-guilt” and “commitment to self—commitments to 
others.” Once again, they stood face to face with utter 
futility of an ascriptive society whose foundations lay in 
sacrifice, self-denial and surrender. Once again they stood 
face to face with their own fears of freedom of action, choice 
and hidden impulses, Self-doubt surged back and forth like 
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a rising tide. Fatalistic attitudes reoccurred. So did the cynical 
appraisal of the reality of existence. “Eat, drink and be merry 
and what else is there’ became the straw that many young 
men clutched to. 


Like the first strand, this strand of anxiety had its cons- 
tructive aspects. It helped many young men to differentiate 
between the essentials and the non-essentials of obligation for 
the first time. [It helped them to sharply define their emotional 
commitments. It helped them to appraise the role of parents 
more realistically. Some of them also found freedom from guilt 
of sacrifice. They realised they need not conform to parental 
orders. Instead, they could make a success of their own lives 
and thus offer the parents a sense of well-being about their role. 
Some found that they could return home and act more as a 
man rather than a son. There were others who, however, went 
unresolved. They had a perspective but found themselves 
unprepared for action. 


3. A third strand of psychological upheaval was to do 
with the Post-graduate School of Management and their identity 
with it. They had to resolve their residual feelings of the two 
years of harrowing tussel between the task and self. They had 
lived through a new technology of teaching which required 
grinding work without sufficient praise or rewards in terms of 
grades, They had lived through a socially barren and emotio- 
nally depriving and dehydrating environment which denied 
any support system. They had lived through the philosophy 
of “sink or swim” which, according to them, was the committed 
stance of the faculty, They had lived through a complete non- 
participant role, and with active denial of the same abilities for 
institutional use which the institution was proud for inculcating 
in them. 

They had lived through muliple contradictions of the ideal 
and the operative culture of the institution. They had also 
lived through the ever unfolding disparity in the self of tech- 
nical competency and human incompetency. They had lived 
through the cycles of intellectual inadequacy, low academic 
performance and returning confidence in technical competency. 
They had lived with an ever growing frustration with them- 
PJ-13 
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selves and their inability to resolve many of the conflicts of 

the “‘as if’’ existence of last eight years. 

Strong forces of polarisation for and against the Post-gra- 
duate School of Management worked upon them. And for 
many young men it was a relief to be standing at the thres- 
hold and take the next step. The feelings about the school 
were largely shoved aside. Their resolution postponed. Only 
a hope of future success and some nostalgia remained. They 
turned their back to the school to face the world-to-be with 
aspirations and dreams with preparedness to meet the world. 
They had few regrets. They felt they were on to a good thing. 
They knew they would stumble and falter, and that they would 
feel horribly intense both in defeat and success. Their mind 
was already wrestling with anticipatory problems of adjustment, 
acceptance and growth in a new setting, 

So our young men stood at the threshold, partly resolved, 
partly unresolved. They felt equipped with occupational 
competency, had some doubts about social competency but 
determined to make good. They looked to the worlds to be 
conquered and shook with fear and anticipation. Very often 
they felt like fools walking off the edge—the fools of the Tarot 
scards—* and other times like the magician of the Tarot Cards.tf 

* Tarot is deck of seventy-eight cards which are used for consulting 
the occult about the future by asking questions, and then arraning 
these cards. 

The Tarot cards are divided into two kinds. The Trump Majors 
are twenty-two in number. All these twenty-two represent as symbols, 
the significant forces governing human life. The Fool and the Magician 
are two such symbols in the Trump Majors. The Fool is symbolised 
by a young in gorgeous vestments who pauses at the brink of 
precipice among the great heights of the world. He surveys the blue 
distance before him that is the sky tather than the depth. The edge 
which opens on the depth has no terror. His face is full of intelli- 
gence and expectant dreams. He is the spirit in search of experience. 
In conventional terms the Fool signifies of awareness of the social 
and spiritual reality. 

7* The Magician is a youthful figure in the role of a magician, having 
the countenance of divine apollo, witn smile of confidence and shining 
eyes. The symbol of Magician is familiar to most as a conventional 
symbol of eternity of attainment in the spirit. The suggestion throu- 
ghout is the possession and communication of the powers and gifts 
of the spirit. The Magician signifies the divine motive in man, reflecting 
God, the will in the liberation of its union with that which is above. 
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What were the young men’s psychological beings as they 
stood at the threshold ? They had overcome their feelings of 
rejection to a large extent. They had gained some autonomy 
through the deeper roots of their emotional dependency were 
still active. They were to a large extent uprooted and freed 
from the soil of guilt and sacrifice. They were still sceptical 
but had acquired patience to give the system a chance. They 
had also recognised the fact that they had to be active to make 
the system work. They recognised the need to create a 
voluntary selected social system which would provide them 
the strength of becoming themselves. They accepted the debt 
to the family and kinship system as a conscious active choice 
and without emotional compulsiveness. 

They were still clinging to their modernism and scienticism 
though they had to some extent released themselves from cultural 
estrangement. Self-centred ethos was still very much with them 
though somewhat tempered with the spirit of accommodation 


with others. 

They were still impatient with the Indian scene and thought 
themselves to be universal men. They had, however, accepted 
the fact that their destiny were in their own country. It was for 
them to make or unmake their future. They were still uninvolved 
in terms of responsibility to society but had recognised the 
need of social responsibility. They became somewhat of realists 
and shed their defensiveness, at least in functional sectors of 
life. They were willing to face the consequences of their own 


action, 

Deep down they were still emotionally raw and weary, but 
had acquired the strengths to sustain themselves through crisis 
by remaining functional. They learnt to live with a certain 
degree of uncertainties. They shed their absolutism and acquired 
an ability to compromise and even accept the possibility of 
their being wrong and the other man being right. Ambiguities 
do not trouble them that much but they still looked at them 
with a sense of weariness. Their need to run others down and 
their compulsion to negate, in-order-to-be had declined. 
Emotionally they were more sure of themselves, but still lonely 
and fragile. They felt a strong need for warmth and softness, 
They wanted a place where they could relax from continuous 
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performance. They had discovered a new joy in serious reading. 
Their scepticism of themselves had declined to a managea- 
ble Jevel. 


The young men had been on a long journey of the “now- 
where no-where” land. Through many torturous twists and 
turns they discovered their way out of the world of “as if” 
existence. As they stood there at the threshold, still without 
a hero. They have only themselves. 





THE SUMMING UP 


= 


In Evidence, we have grouped the youths in our study 
under seven broad modes of social and _ self-presentation. 
Retrospect, provides glimpses of the significant dynamics of 
the process of becoming which contributed to the crystallisation 
of these modes of presentation. It is obvious that the dynamics 
of process of becoming, though similar in essence, operated as 
a configuration. This configuration varied from individual to 
individual and thus determined his mode of personal and 
social presentation. 

A close look at Retrospect, suggests that during the process 
of becoming, each youth experienced certain role identities. 
Some of these identities endured for longer time, some of them 
acquired greater significance and still others, though less 
enduring, less significant at the time, had a much greater 
reactive impact in the future. We are summarising these role 
identities in a sequence from family to the graduate school. 

During the period when the youth was largely anchored 
in the family and high school, he operated with four role 
identities. All of these four identities were determined and 
defined by the family and the youth in spite of stress, resent- 
ment and sometimes rebellion accepted the validity of these 
four identities, lived them, fulfilled them and sometimes clung 
to them for his own sense of security. These four are : 

a) Good boy/girl 

b) Intelligent boy/girl 
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c) Achieving boy/girl 

d) Exceptional and distinguished boy/girl. 

The families marshalled all the resources and organised 
most of their interaction with the youth in such a fashion as 
to foster, sustain and reinforce these indentities. The process, 
while it created security, sense of well-being and worthiness 
and a sense of belonging tinged with uniqueness in the mind 
of the youth, it also left a large part of his emotional being 
unprocessed and unattended, Emotionally he remained fragile. 
In task situations, task as defined by the family, his strengths 
were obvious. He got recognition, praise and support. However, 
the internal structuring of his ego was not attended to. He 
was not given sufficient opportunity for testing his emotional 
growth. Thus, he had a covert identity and that was the 
repressed self-identity. Nobody noticed it nor cared to under- 
stand it. Sometimes, we suspect that even the youth forgot its 
presence in the midst of overt and open advantages of the 
other four identities. 

As the youth moved from the family setting to the college 
setting the situation changed. The structures of the family and 
the college setting differed drastically in terms of supervision, 
exercise of authority decision-making, clarity of roles visibllity 
in interaction and the role of peers. This shift from the family 
characterised by personalised supervision, personalised authority, 
direct visibility in interaction, clarity of roles and absence of 
peers to a setting characterised by impersonal authority, 
indirect supervision, vagueness of roles, infrequency of direct 
interaction and the dominant presence of peers created a con- 
flict situation. What were once strengths of the youth were 
still viable, but the emotional immaturity and the fragility of 
the ego structure came into the foreground of their transactions 
with the world. As a consequence, youth went into retrospect 
and review of their earlier experiences and discovered a certain 
degree disenchantment, unresolved feelings and _ rebellious 
attitudes towards the family. 

The new setting creating the sense of drastic discontinuity 
through structural difference created a new process. Besides 
these differences, the youth encountered the demand of post- 
poning their own sense of growth and maturity and to act as 
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an apprentice. He was denied the role of adult male available 
to him at this age in the traditional society. As if his 
commitement to education sought the postponement of self by 
denying the adult male role. His physical maturity which 
entitled him to a heterosexual partner in the traditional 
society was denied. His social maturity which gave him an 
accepted role and right of membership in the community was 
also denied. So too was he denied the adult male’s economic 
role through occupational and technical maturity granted by 
the traditional society, 

The discontinuity in the process and denial of an adult 
male role triggered a new set of role identities for the youth, 
These emerged as the youth experienced himself in his 
transactions with the college milieu. As such, the role identities 
were not defined by the outside, but were a product of its 
interaction in the mind of the individual. 

At the very outset the youth had three identities—the 
faceless identity, the two-faced identity and the parochial 
identity. These three role identities appeared more or less 
simultaneously. As a result. the youth experienced dissolution 
of a sense of significance, well-being, confidence in his 
adequacy and felt himself thrown into a crowd. The college 
milieu deprived him of the external controls, clarity of roles 
and norms. It also confronted him with a sense of loneliness. 
The youth, in order to find a location from which to organise 
his source of psychological world, once again sought out 
membership in parochial groups and thus reinforced his rigid 
boundaries of belonging. in spite of this he experienced the 
heterogeneity of the peer group which created a conflict of 
norms. Eventually, he found it easy to live with two norms 
of behaviour—one for the family and one for the college 
setting. This gave him the two faced identity. 

The parochial anchor was not sufficient to give him a sense 
of security. It did provide him with some emotional support. 
However, the wider environment of the college milieu provid- 
ed him with an intellectural anchor and the youth moved into 
the logico-rational thought. This helped him to crystallise for 
himself the identity of a universal modern youth. The content 
of the education so significantly focused on aristotalisation of 
knowledge, continentalisation of thought and construction of 
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reality and missionarisation -of beliefs about the «self and 
system further added strength for ‘the universal modern youth 
identity. One of its consequences was to annihilate the growth 
and development of a national and cultural identity. However, 
it seems it did not matter to the system. Emotionally the 
youth continued to ‘belong to a parochial identity and 
cognitively he hooked himself to a universal modern youth 
identity without any moorings. 

During the period, the youth processed his own self and 
the system and found abundance of negative elements in both; 
the negative elements of the self he learned to hide and/or 
rationalise by blaming them to the system; the negatives of 
the system he used to reinforce his unwillingness to invest and 
his lack of commitment to the system and the self. As such 
the unfolding of the duality of the two foci of his identity 
created the following elemental role identities of his latter 
being : 

Sceptic identity 
Emancipated identity 
Rational identity 
Self-centred identity 
Synthesised new identity 


fo ae oS 


It is a sad commentary on our educational system that in 
their concern with the technico-informative mode of educa- 
tion it has consistently and persistently ignored the need for 
value and attitude orientation among the youth. As such, 
regardless of the movement through various identities the youth 
eventually ended up with the seven modes of self-presentation. 
These modes of self-presentation were well crystallised by the 
time they landed at the graduate business school. 

Our data provided extensive evidence to the effect that 
particular pattern of movement through role identities and the 
eventual emergence of the modes of presentation in the youth 
are a product of the social dynamics in the national society. 
This evidence will be systematised and presented in a sepa- 
rate publication.* In this summing up we are, however, 


* Crossroads of Culture 
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sketching out ‘some of the salient features. 


In the cultural milieu of the youth the dynamics of two 
distinct and sometimes competing ethos operated for a long 
time. One was the agrarian ethos of traditional India. This 
ethos created a culture which was role-oriented and role- 
anchored. It was prescriptive in mature and its processes 
required an individual to deny his self and act within the 
given framework of actions, feelings and thoughts. His focus 
had to be on performance of his duty and the actual norms 
for the performance of the duty emphasised performance of 
duty to the others as against the self. The other ethos flowed 
from the modern West and was a peculiar admixture of 
values of renaissance and the demands of technological 
structures. This ethos seemed to have created a culture of 
self-orientation. Sometimes it appeared to be a culture of 
self-centredness. Whatever be the meaning given to it, it was 
obvious that this ethos suggested a culture of individualised 
efforts, motivation, choice and integration with the system. It 
required that the individual moved forward to create a place 
for himself and thus emerge in a role of his own making. It 
required voluntary selection of relations of goals and resources. 
It emphasised action characterised with negotiation with the 
system, It conferred a right to bring about change in the 
system by the individual. 


The parents of the youth coped with these two competing 
ethos by fragmenting their life-space into two clear-cut sectors. 
In the sector of social public existence which revolved around 
the task, the organisation and the professional role they acted 
in the behavioural form of the modern ethos. In the sector 
of social private world which revolved around the interperso- 
nal relations of home, kinship and community they acted with 
the feelings and actions of traditional ethos of the agrarian 
society. Some may claim that this fragmentation was illusory. 
Their basic identity processes in both the sectors of life-space 
were the same. A close look at the covert or behind the 
scene system of relationships, norms and patterns available 
at the formal task settings very soon made the parallel infor- 
mal system visible. The patterns of this parallel system were 
invariably agrarian in nature. Whatever be the truth, the 
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parents of these youth survived and continued to act without 
becoming dysfunctional to themselves. That they contributed 
to the growing dysfunctionality of the system is altogether 
another matter. 

The parental style of coping with these two competing 
ethos boomeranged on the youth. He was pulled towards both 
and was caught in double bind. He had perhaps internalised 
both the ethos and as such, his fragmentation he experienced 
at the level of the self. This, in turn, set up intra-psychic 
conflicts around a number of focal issues. Below we discuss 
some of the dominant conflicts : 


Role-orientation vs. self-orientation 

The conflict between role-orientation and self-orientation 
was the most dominant and central. The youth’s experience 
of role-orientation was anchored in obedience, conformity 
withholding feelings and doing what was considered best by 
the point of view of others. For the sake of the feelings of 
the significant others and his system, he was expected to 
sacrifice his own needs, his own wishes and _ his goals 
including the future career. It implied disowning initiative 
self-motivation and self-chosen goals, it denied petticipation 
in decision-making. It completely precluded negotiability. His 
experience to persist, argue and act upon what he thought 
and felt right confronted him with tears, anger and guilt 
provoking behaviour on the part of significant others. In 
essence, it meant that he had to learn to live and contain 
himself within the horizons of the social psychological world 
which the significant others held for their own life-space. To 
him, role-orientation came to mean surrender and denial of 
the self. He often ended by saying “I know and I feel what 
is right but I cannot hurt my parents,” | 

The self-orientation of the new culture supported by the 
cognitive systems of new education and by his exposure to 
the modern West through mass media pulled him into another 
direction. it pulled him to take responsibility of his awn life 
It implied taking initiative, participate in decision-making and 
planning his own life career. It demanded that he exploit all 
reasonable opportunities for growth, change and innovation 
It induced dreams of a social psychological world with 
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different and perhaps wider horizons than those of his parents. 
It touched his ambition and made him a critical appraiser. 
The conflict between these two orientations had the most 
annihilating impact on the youth. It created for him a Tentalus* 
like existence. It can be summarised best in the enigmatic 


statement : “You would if youcould, you know”; “You could 
if you would, you know.’’f 


Felt feelings vs. should feelings 

Running parallel and almost as a covert stream to the 
above conflict was the conflict between the emotions and feel- 
ings he actually experienced and feeling he ought to express 
according to the society. If he felt good about himself and 
evaluated himself positively, he was told he should feel humble 
and not overrate himself. {f he felt that the system was not 
being sufficiently reasonable or effective, he was told about his 
immaturity. It was not supposed to be his privilege to judge 
the system nor was he considered mature enough to have this 
kind of judgment. If he was attracted towards a young person 
he was told it was only infatuation. In his choice of friends 
he was sometimes told he did not know who was good for 
him. As aresult, most of our youths rarely got to share their 
feelings with significant individuals and the system. Feelings of 
guilt, frustration, resentment and such other negative feelings 
were kept inside because their expression was condemned and 
they were told that they should not feel these feelings. They 
could not share feelings of awakening of joy, or reaching out 
and of pleasure because their expression was condemned as an 
expression of impulse. On the whole, his existential feelings 
had no scope for expression and communication, If he conver- 
ted his feelings iato some opinions about the self and the 
systems, he got branded as argumentative and opinionated. 
Accordingly, he was either immature of “cussed.” The major 
contribution of this conflict in the life of the youth was to 
reinforce the basic ambivalencies towards the self and the 


* Tentalus having displeased the gods went to a hell where he felt 
burning desire and as objects of desire approched close and were 
within his grasp they swung away and vanished and he was left with 
anguish. 

+ Alice in Wonderland. 
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system. It also made him a victim of indecision. He became 
unsure of what was right and what was wrong. It contributed 
towards his tendencies to procrastinate and also reinforced 
his conformity on one side and regression into passivity on the 
other side. 


Closeness ys. individuation 

The third major conflict as a result of the two competing 
ethos was centred in the youth’s experience of closeness, 
intimacy and dependence on the one hand _ individuation, 
mutuality and independence on the other hand. This conflict 
acquired very serious proportions during the adolescence 
period but continued at sufficiently high pitch during the 
youth’s stay at the graduate business school. Caught in this 
conflict, the youth displayed the classical pattern of approach 
and withdrawal. In his attempt to build voluntary relationship, 
fears of exploitation, of being used and/or being exposed to 
ridicule surged up. Problems of trust, acceptance and boun- 
daries of self flared up. Even in his involuntary relationships 
experience of closeness reduced him to the role of being 
obedient, loyal and accepting. In both situations, he experienced 
pressures to be merely an echo in feelings. He also felt possesed. 
On the other hand he also expected from others the same 
kind of surrender, similarity of feelings and closeness. In this 
situation he very often felt the loss of his own boundaries of 
self. Differentiation and individuation were threatening to all 
relations. If he stopped trying for closeness and intimacy he 
experienced isolation, loneliness and invisibility. 

If the youth tried to define the boundaries of self by 
demarcating himself by accepting differentiation and focusing 
on individuation, it brought charges of being disloyal of being 
an opportunist, of being self-centred of untrustworthy and 
finally of being a “cactus.” His attempts to generate muiuality 
were extremely frustrating. People in relationships demanded 
agreements on all issues and support in situations. The 
always ended up in the sitution, “‘Are you our man 
or not” ? 

The youth, then, had either the choice of being a senti- 
mental, exploitable and dependent being living by obedience 
and conformity in involuntry relations and by being an echo in 
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voluntary relations or he had the choise of being alienated, 
isolated, self-centred and manipulative. Neither of these choices 
provided a sense of well-being. As a result, reality-based 
relationships were rare. The youth ended up living with a 
restricted and close system. His other option was to have only 
casual relationships. 


Experienced growth vs. validated growth 


The fourth major conflict of the youth revolved around 
his experience of his own growth and maturity, and what the 
system assessed it to be. The youth felt that he was grown up 
and matured. He felt he could have a realistic appraisal of 
himself and situation, he could analyse and formulate his 
opinions. He also felt that he had _ sufficient intellectual, 
emotional and technological skills to participate effectively 
in the process of living and decision-making in his life-space. 
However, in the eyes of the significant others, both in the 
family system and the college system he continued to be a “kid.” 
They occasionally opted to include him in a consultation 
process, but invariably as a passive participant who was to 
receive instruction, guidance and advice. He also was supposed 
to follow them to the letter. He was not supposed to manage 
his own affairs; they needed scrutiny. He was not supposed 
to be responible for his own health, he had to be supervised. 
He was not trusted to plan his time effectively, he had to be 
checked and protected against distractions. Hir friends needed 
evaluation. On the whole, he had very little scope to exper- 
ience himself as a grown up. In most situations and in most 
places he was preached at and looked at with critical eyes. 
His shortcoming were clearly and emphatically stated. If 
praise he deserved, it was given in soft words and mute gestures. 


The most interesting dissonance that the youth felt was 
that the same primary system of college system considered his 
skills good, adequate and worthy for tasks outside the system 
but not for the tasks within his own system. For example, 
at the graduate business school the young graduate was 
grown up and mature enough to provide management help to 
outside in the social field but he was not supposed to manage 
his own living system. The youth had documented thousands 
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of such instances where his skill, growth and maturity in 
relation to the task within the system was not validated. The 
conflict between self-appraisal and the appraisal by the system 
provided the greatest incentive for demotivation, apathy, 
irresponsibility and scepticism towards the system. It also 
reinforced his procrastination, apathy and doubts about himself 


and his worth. 


Social identity ys. work identity 

The conflict of social identity vs work identity had as 
significant an impact on the attitudes and orientations of youth 
as the conflict of role-orientation vs self-orientation. This 
conflict is anchored in a very basic set of the agrarian ethos 
and the modernethos. In the agrarian ethos, work was merely 
a part of the overall social role. It was not the source of 
fundamental self-meaning for an individual. He derived his 
existential meaning by his system of belonging or by his social 
identity. His social identity, for all practical purposes, was 
pre-set by the family status and its hierachical position. 
Performance at work had little relationship to the social 
identity. The social identity very often was acquired through 
successful social skills and kinship strengths. Actual work 
competency or excellence in work rarely produced social 
identity. It may have enhanced the pre-existing social identity. 
As such, over centuries, though the process of decadence work 
became repetitive and a process of economic survival rather 
than a matter of pride, efficiency and effectiveness in society. 
It seems to us that the parents of these youth gave implicit 
messages that success at work should be tied to social reward 
and recognition rather than for self-satisfaction at work. 
Youth also very often witnessed that in many organisations 
people with social skills and significant social backgrounds did 
much better in terms of status. They also felt that many of 
these people did not in any way have better intellectual or 
work abilities than certain other members in the organisation 
who remained at lower ranks. “‘Work only to please others 
and/or to gain power rather than for its intrinsic satisfaction” 
became a general attitude. 

Iu contrast the modern ethos gave self the central meaning 
through work. Social identity is something which an indivi- 
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dual acquires by mobility and social reward of his work. 
Supposedly merit matters. Competence in work is self-satis- 
fying. Youth accepted the cognitive inputs of the modern 
ethos and to a large degree internalised it. However, partly 
because the work was not self-chosen but largely assigned 
and partly because of the blockage to innovativeness introduc- 
ed by role-orientation, the youth developed some ambivalent 
attitudes to work. He wanted maximum rewards’ with 
minimum efforts. Work was seen as “bore,” routine and 
cramping for the self. Involvement became secondary and for 
the sake of social gains rather than for deriving the meaning 
of the self. Very often in his experience, excellence in work 
went unrewarded or drew ridicule from peers. Sometimes 
even the significant others of the system were harder, critical 
and sometimes vindictive on people who showed innovation, 
commitment and initiative. This left the youth with a peculiar 
mixture of attitudes. “‘Work only to retain and support the 
social identity,” “work to make yourself visible, otherwise 
connive,” and “seek short-cuts for social success and recogni- 
tion.” 

Leisure and its need also competed with work commitments. 
The youth was often tempted to indulge in leisure rather 
than be involved in work. Part of the leisure in the organisa- 
tion set-up was used to foster social relations and to develop 
network of power. Work became causal. During his educa- 
tion period many a youth only wanted to learn techniques 
and were not interested in the basic conceptual and philoso- 
phical thought processes. Surprisingly, even the leisure by 
the virtue of the modern technology reduced the vouth to 
a spectator role rather than a participant role. On the whole 
it seems to us that satisfaction in work and in leisure became 
illusory. The youth felt guilty in cheating himself and the 
system when he connived at work and he felt guilty if he 
really let go himself in creative pleasure. 

On the whole, these six conflicts seemed to be in the forefront 
of the transactions of the youth. However, there were a host 
of others which we consider important but which were not 
always available at the manifest level. Here we have summa- 
rised these just to familiarise the reader with the source of 
the unfolding of the youth. A more detailed discussion of 
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the significant conflicts and the levels of systemic processes 
that mould the youth will be presented in a separate publi- 
cation.* These various conflicts contributed to the develop- 
ment of an overall life orientatation for the youth. He could 
not resolve the internal fragmentation; only a rare few 
among them achieved the breakthrough. Here, we summarise 
some of the messages youth got, inferences he drew and 


stances in life he developed during his confrontation with 
these conflicts. 


To begin with, it would be interesting to look at the ten 
tenets of behaviour youth often quoted for themselves. These, 
according to them, were the messages that they received from 
the systems mode of operating and _ these were also the 
inferences they drew from the success of certain people in the 
environment. These are: 

1) Success lies in following the beaten path. 

2) Join the power game. 


3) Use the organisation for personal aggrandisement. 

4) Withhold innovations till you are backed by power. 

5) Merit is not easily recognised. 

6) Organisations want results, not quality. 

7) Expediency is the best form of policy. 

8) Wait for orders and assignments. 

9) Enhance reward for yourself at whatever cost. 

10) Do not experiment with yourself. 

) The youth at another level inferred—‘‘no situation is my 
situation;” “it is always somebody else’s situation;” “it is 
the situation of the significant others; they have to decide: 
they have the power.” As such, “play up to them;” “keep 
them pleased;” “get close to them;” and manipulate the 
environment so that you are always visible to them. 

At the manifest level, youth appeared to us to be another 
replica of his pareets. Like them, he was also very much ofa 
juxtaposition of the old and new. The difference lies in that 
the youth of to-day experiences the discordance of the psycho- 
logical existence more acutely than his parents. He is actually 


* Crossroads of Culture. 
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aware of his acting without convictions and having convictions 
without courage for action. He is more oftem caught in the 
double bind of his own being. He feels hypocritic but he 
also feels smug. In a way, he is back where he began—un- 
resolved, unsatisfied, frozen and living with acute conflicts 
within him. He has tremendous strengths. He has lot of 
positive elements. Unfortunate, as it is. he finds that he can 
not utilise his strengths and positive elements without aliena- 
ting himself or acquiring a nuisance value to the system. He 
is aware that he would become the victim of fear, anger, 
aggression and non-cooperation and that some of his bosses 
will hate him for his dedication. At the end of his struggle 
with these conflicts the youth learned to cope with his double 
bind by entrenchment in self-centred mode of life without 
admitting it. It seems to us that the youth of India is still 
confronted with the eternal existential conflict of an indivi- 
dual in the Indian culture—“the conflict of duty and 
non-duty.” He is like Arjuna who with all his strengths, 
goodness and capabilities stood frozen in the moment of action. 

In his attempts to cope with the conflicts discussed above, 
the youth displayed these five major continuum of behaviour: 


A. Defiance, denial and surrender continuum 

The pattern of behaviour in the continuum reflected the 
individual’s utter incapability of defining his world, creating 
meaning and making his own role. He was caught by the 
“sivens”, the “musts” and the “shoulds” of his life space. 
They appear compulsive to him and he handles them by 
taking up either of the following three stances : 

1) Defiance : In this stance, he first grumbled, got angry 
and depending upon the strength of his commitment he tended 
to either openly defy the givens or defied them in private 
behaviour. Eventually he developed a sector of life-space 
where his major mode of coping with the givens is defiance. 

2) Denial : In this stance he grumbled inside but never 
displayed it. He felt tense. He denied the “givens” by 
non-action. and non-participation. He also denied his own 
choice. Basically he appeared. to act with apathy. 

PI-14 
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3) Surrender : In this ‘stance he followed the givens and 
appeared conforming. The conforming, however, was only a 
behaviour. He did this with a sense of helplessness and out 
of fear of possible punishment and rejection. 


B. Resist, remain passive, desist 

In this stance the individual displayed an utter incapability 
to utilise his convictions for direct actions. He refused to 
persist with his own beliefs and feelings. He tended to hide 
or ignore them. He was acutely aware of his convictions. He 
also accepted the emotional and rational legitimacy of his 
convictions. However, instead of acting with his convictions 
he took a defensive stance of fending off “the givens,” 
“the musts” and “the shoulds.” 

1) Resist : In this stance the individual made himself 
deaf to the cajoling of the parents. He, like a child, continued 
to behave in such a fashion as to invoke attempts of control, 
advice and preaching from the parents. His life style became 

a counterpoint of a good, obedient boy. In a way, he was 
acting as he wished, but in effect he was only using a nega- 
tive approach to assert his independence, By doing this he also 
closed himself to further growth. He became entrenched and 
as such negatively dependent on the outside. 

2) Remain passive ; In this stance like the denial, the 
individual closed himself against all influences of the environ- 
ment and all the trusts from the self. He reduced his interaction 
in the life-space to a minimum and became habituated to a 
mechanical routine of existence. To all attempts to provoke 
him to action his stock answer was “I have no time, no energy.” 
He also lived a toned-down life. Nothing tended to excite him 
very much. 

3) Desist : In this stance the individual tended to align 
himself with the givens, the musts and the shoulds. He then 
set himself to exert control on his own life impulse. He kept 
fighting himself. In effect, he desisted from doing what. he natur- 
ally felt. It became a precarious mode, and off and on he'broke 
away and let off his steam either in action or in “words. In 
the young executive this pattern very ‘often went with his 
increasing indulgence in drinking. 
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C. React, absorb and withdraw 

In this stance the individual displayed his utter incapability 
of making a statement of himself or his feelings. He very often 
took to making a third person singular statements of his feel- 
ings under the cover of objective rationality. Whenever he 
wanted to make a statement he asked a question in the form— 
“Don’t you think ?” If the other individual in conversation 
expressed his opinion or feelings he started arguing. He never 
thought along with others. He focused on explaining himself 
or seeking explanations from others. Essentially he admitted a 
role for himself—the role of being an object which, when 
stimulated from outside, displayed reaction to the stimulus. 
He rarely initiated. 

1) React ; In this stance the individual displayed a very 
discursive and argumenative style of interaction. He tended to 
assume what was in the mind of the other and reacted to it 
without listening. The other individual in interaction was left 
at a loss as to what he had done to deserve this reaction. In 
some individuals the reactions were more intense and higher 
in the scale than the actual input of the stimulus. Their 
behaviour was like that of a cactus. This assumption was of 
a harsh and depriving environment. 

2) Absorb : In this stance the individual displayed a 
pattern of behaviour of being continuously watchful and selectively 
giving to the others that behaviour which protected him against 
possible criticism, punishment and rejection. He continued to 
absorb the assertions, aggressions and manipulations of others. 
He conducted himself in such a fashion that others learnt to 
perceive him as a manageable person. Very often he acted 
naive and insensitive to the indignities heaped on him. An 
outsider would often wonder as to how much the individual 
could take. These individuals very often appear “happy-go- 
lucky”, and everybody madea dig at them. Inside, these people 
lived with intense depressions and loneliness. 

3) Withdraw : In this stance, very like the passive stance, 
the individual cultivated an attitude of non-involvement. He 
appeared to be self-absorbed. He did not reach out to the 
environment. He became a spectator in’ any group. He 
cultivated a technique of remaining inconspicuous in any group. 
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D. Opine, be visible and aggress 

In this fourth stance, the individual organised his transac- 
tions with the world around by emphasising negation of 
others in order to reinforee his sense of significance. He chose 
this stance to be the person of the situation. He little realised 
that this was only an expression of negative focus of his own 
identity. This was a way of “‘being’’ which negated others. 

1) Opine : In this subset of the above stance the individual 
appeared to have opinions on all issues. He had some backing 
for the opinions from rudimentary information obtained 
through secondary sources of various weekly, monthly and daily 
newspaper columns. Very few of these people read deeply. 
Printed word became a gospel to him. He was quick to 
present his opinions and was insidiously persistent in arguments 
displaying a very shap hair-splitting, analytical and discursive 
orientation. When opposed, he often negated the other person 
by saying ““What do you know ?” Underlying the opinions 
and discussions was fragility and limitation of his knowledge, 
absence of deep thinking, tmtolerance of differences and 
complete unwillingness to examine other people’s point of view. 
The whole focus of this subset of the stance is to negate all 
others and win an argument to make oneself conspicuous. 

2) Be visible : Under this subset, the individual used all 
possible transactional processes to make himself visible in the 
system. He could do this either by being visible to the autho- 
rity, by supporting them and presenting a responsible, co- 
operative and a rational role to them or he can make himself 
visible to the peers by attempting to outshine others in social 
activities. His thrust was to acquire the position of an opinion 
leader and/or an informal leader having influence with peers. 
Some others made themselves visible by having rather critical 
opinion of the system and expressing deeper scepticisms, 
ambivalencies and such other elements of their elemental 
identity systems. By doing this, he more or Jess acquired a 
symbolic spokesman role of the youths’ pathos, 

3) Aggress : In this subset of the stance the individual was 
overtly assertive, displayed an ability to outshout, make insinua- 
tions, manipulate, carry tales and, in a sense, indulge in all 
such behaviour which will downgrade other individuals and 
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reflect upon their abilities and integrity. Ridiculing was one 
common posture. Sometimes even physical threat, and throw- 
ing up temper tantrums were used by the individual. The 
essen-e of the aggressive behaviour, like the other two subsets, 
was to be very much in the middle of the situation and had 
a sense of power and significance. In trying to obtain this 
power and significance, while some positive efforts were 
made, some investment done, it was still largely negational of 
Other individuals in the system. 


E. Assert, support and be task-oriented 


This stance, used by not more than 10 per cent of the 
youth, was the only stance we could identify as being positive. 
In this stance, the individual displayed tolerance for others and 
their opinions. The individual accepted weaknesses of others 
and did not consider them as objects of ridicule. He stated his 
feelings, reached out and displayed warmth and involvement. 
Unfortunate, as it was, these individuals very often ended up 
being the “biz wide shoulder” to weep upon; their rooms 
became the places of late night confessional scenes by other 
youth who came to them and, in private, carried out their 
monologues of conflict. 

In a way, the people with this stamce were the source of 
cohesiveness and sanity. They were sufficiently effective to 
counteract the social neurosis of the system. They brought 
moderation and negotiability. 

1) Assert : In this subset of the stance, the individual 
stated his feelings and his opinion in a direct fashion without 
implying any comparison, ridicule or reflection on other 
people’s opinions. He stood his ground, argued for his feelings 
and opinions, but was not rigid and was often open to 
recognise his limitations and lacuna in arguments. He did 
not attempt to reduce all situations to “win and lose” strategy. 
He was more concerned with a_ successful dialogue and 
enhancing his own knowledge, thinking and information. He 
had acquired perspective on values and displayed conviction 
to live up to them. While he earned respect of the system, it 
was surprising that the system took him for granted and did 
not invest significantly in his development. 
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2) Support : In this subset of the stance, the individual 


was willing to accept the weaknesses of other people and, 


instead. of ridiculing, was willing to either display his accep- 
tance of a person or was willing to offer help, if sought. He, 
very often, aligned himself with causes of individuals who, in 
his opinion, were wrongly treated by others and the system. He, 
however, did not become a reformer of the system and a 
fighter for the underdog. He displayed a balanced, emotional 
and intellectual stance and provided significant source of 
moderation and support for a rational decision-making. He 
encouraged people to review themselves and reach an under- 
standing of their own dilemmas. Very often, such an individual 
was well read in literature, in poetry, history and modern 
writers of existentialism. His assimilation of knowledge providing 
him a stable and balanced perspective was good, As such, 
such an individual became the father confessor or brother 
confessor to the inner conflicts of many an individual. 

3) Be task-oriented : In this subset of the stance some of 
the individuals with the above kind of capacities, however, 
set themselves a boundary. They appeared task-oriented without 
being slave drivers. They took responsibility and applied them- 
selves without goading. They carry out the burden of motiva- 
ting others and getting things done. They were truly leaders. 
However, surprising as it was, these people were rarely sought 
out socially. They were sought in moments of task crisis, but 
rarely included in moments of leisure and pleasure. Nobody 
actively excluded them. However, their experience was that 
they were never invited. These people were reflective and 
considerate and always willing to take major responsibilities. 
They were an asset to the peer group, but they remained untouched, 


The context of growth 

The young men, having lived through the flux of contra- 
currents of the two cultures, had, in many ways, remained 
the children of two cultures like their parents. His parents 
separated the strands of the two cultures of their life-space. 
In the domain of the family and the wider social system the 
parents unquestionably retained their social identity and its 
processes. In the work system of modern society the parents 
gave themselves a work role which, at manifest level, had lot 
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of modern forms. However, the underlying processes of their 


two roles were the same. These processes were still agrarian 
in nature, | 


The young men, being aware of the greater discordance 
between the self and the role and greater tensions of existence, 
found it difficult to adopt parental style. They did wanted 
to “make-a-role’ and not merely “play-a-role.” But the 
unresolved status between the two cultures mades it difficult 
for them to forge a way for themselves. Many young men 
at the threshod asked. the question—‘ Was there a way to 
go beyond the two cultures ? What was their task in the 
world ahead ?” Youth was still left exploring for the 
alternatives to the pseudo-synthesis achieved by the parents. 

The Indian society had, for a few decades, refused to 
evaluate the “process-reality” of its existence. In the mind of 
the elite a deep-seated conviction was entrenched. It is—“We, 
in our glorious tradition of the past, can assimilate the best 
from the alien ethos and yet successfully retain the basic 
core of Indian identity.” What a myth to live with ! The 
Indian culture had not been, for centuries, allowed regenera- 
tion and self-renewal from within. It had lost its tensile 
strength and creative organismic processes of assimilation, 
displayed in the past. We would be living in an illusion if we 
believe we could create a whole new society whose forms were 
alien but whose processes were essentially traditional. This 
illusion had been attempted and we created the current 
chaos in all the life-space of our society. No section of 
Indian population was free from the stress of this cultural 
double-bind. The tragedy is made grotesque when one 
discovers that each set of dominant roles in the institutions of 
the Indian society talked of a different reality. The tragedy of 
our existence lies in the fact that one of these dominant roles 
even seems to care to recognise the social reality and the 


existential reality of men. We are strongly reminded of the 
story of the elephant and the seven blind men. 


The Indian society in its attempts to synthesise the two 
cultures has fallen into the trap of retaining the basic processes 
of its primary agrarian culture and has adopted the forms 
and some of the value statements of the secondary culture 
from the West. This created the peculiar dynamics of 
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social neurosis. The social neurosis is reflected in the patterns 
of self-defeat. Examples abound where the society has set up 
institutions of new tasks of the society. One can be very 
proud of the tremendous efforts of our social systems to 
identify, define and undertake frontier tasks and entrust them 
to new institutions. We are indeed a great nation for creating 
new institutions. However, most of these institutions have 
only remained new in the form. In their basic processes they 
have reverted back to traditional processes of the role society. 
The agricultural universities, the institutes of technology and 
management, the scientific laboratories and the whole set of 
institutions of development were begun with a lot of fanfare 
and hopes. Most of them have reverted to the dissipative 
process of role society. It is not to say that some of them 
have not delivered the goods. The end product, the graduates, 
have continued to flow. However, essentially his processes 
of being and becoming are no different. The only difference 
perhaps is in the depth and breadth of the technical know- 
ledge he acquires. 

. The current anachronism of forms and processes in the 
Indian society is a product of defining the structure of the 
society by tasks. Basically, there is no conception of the 
society we want to have. It is all an admixture. We want a 
little bit of Japan, a little bit of China, a little bit of Russia, 
of Germany and America. We all believe in the principle of 
the graft without identifying the nature of the main stem onto 
which the new bud has to be grafted. It is obvious that the 
Indian elite has no real conception of the Indian reality. 

The Indian elite has been so caught with the problem of 
economic viability of the country in comparison with the 
other societies that his entire energy is directed towards 
identification and solution of the obvious physical targets of 
progress. Twenty-five yeats of partial success in attaining these 
physical targets has reaffirmed that he has to direct greater 
energy and resources in pursuing these objectives. In his 
sombre moments when he does an accounting of his success 
he owns up that the failure of the Indian society to show 
proportionate returns to its energy and resource inputs is largely 
due to the ingrained socio-cultural processes— the “Indian 
personality” and the transaction system of decision-making. 
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He also admits his helplessness in the face of these 
processes because he is afraid of taking a risk with himself, 
Is not then the Indian elite also frozen at the same crossroads 
as our youth ? He knows that his road is to the left. The 
phantoms of his primal fears incapacitate him as they do our 
youth in the moment of choice. His resolution of the conflict 
is to keep hiding the Indian reality and direct his energies to 
achieve for India the tasks and goals of the Western society. 
He does not want to confront. He placidly forgets that the 
tools, the techniques, the goals and the ideals are only 
manifestations of the basic configurations of the dynamics of a 
culture. The dynamics of a culture inherently lie in the 
processes of transactions between the individual and the 
system and these transactions are defined by the concept of 
men a society holds. 

A society like ours where an individual is only legitimised 
in a prescriptive role allows no room for continuity of the 
self in the role. Its dynamics demand postponement of the 
self. It fosters dependency and membership without represen- 
tativeness. It cannot actualise the forms of a society where 
man is defined as having an inherent right to be his own 
representative in the system. Pursuit of such a form would 
only increase the disruptiveness and the perversion of the 
societal phenomenon. 

The choice before the Indian society is between the conti- 
nuity in the slumbering past and apparent movement in the 
Western present. Is it really a choice ? Or is it only an illusion 
of alternatives ? It seems that the Indian society stands in the 
role of the knight errant of King Arthur’s Court.* The only 


* In “The Wife of Bath’s Tale” Chaucer presents the story of one of 
King Arthur's knights who “lustily riding home one day from hawk- 
ing” comes upon a maiden in his path and rapes her. This crime, 
“at which the outcry was so keen,’ nearly costs him his life, except 
for the fact that the queen tells the knight she will grant him his life 
if he can find the answer to the question, “What is the thing that 
most of all women desire ? She gives him a year and a day to 
return to the castle, and, faced with a death sentence as the only 
alternative, the knight accepts the task. As can be imagined, the 
year passes, the last day comes and the knight is on his way back to 
the castle, not having found the answer. This time he chances upon 
an old woman (‘‘as ugly a witch as fancy could devise”), sitting in a 
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choice then is to say “No” to both the alternatives, 

It means we have to emerge with a new concept of 
society-to-be. A. society which is at once dynamic multiplicity 
of the elements of contra-cultures interlocked with new 
processes which are neither from the agrarian past nor from 
the present industrial West. In order to do this, we feel the 
Indian society and its elite will have to answer the following 
three questions -: 

(a) Is there something beyond two cultures ? Are the 
coming generations of our society destined to ‘‘rape” at the 
process we have lived through ? Is our society destined to 
wait till the bubble bursts and a new order begins only to 
repeat the same processes ? 

(b) Can there be a way out of the historic process of 
our culture where the relationship of the system and the self 
has been restricted to playing a role ? The individual has 
been completely blocked in the role and any initiative is seen 
as transgression. 


meadow, who addresses him with the rather prophetic words: “Sir 
Knight, here runs no throughfare.”” Upon hearing his predicament, 
she tells him that she knows the answer and that she will reveal it 
to him if he swears that “whatsoever I next ask of you, you will do 
if it lies within your might.’’ Faced again with a choice between two 
alternatives (beheading or the witch’s wish, whatever it might be), 
he of course chooses the latter and is told the secret (“Most of all 
women desire to have the sovereignty and sit in rule and government 
above their husbands and to have their way in love’). The answer 
fully satisfies the ladies of the court, but now the witch, having 
fulfilled her part of bargain, demands that the knight marry her. The 
wedding night comes, and there the knight lies in despair by her side, 
unable to overcome his revulsion at her ugliness. At last the witch 
again offers him two alternatives from which he may choose: either 
he accept her ugly as she is, and she wiil be a true and humble 
wife to him all her life, or she will turn herself into a young and 
beautiful maiden, but will never be faithful to him. For a long time 
the knight ponders the two alternatives and eventually “chooses neither 
of them, but rejects choice itself.” This climax of the Tale is contained 
in the one single line : “I do no fors the whether of the two” (I do 
not choose either of the two). At this moment the witch not only 
turns into a beautiful maiden but into a most faithful, obedient wife 
as well, 

Pragmatics of Human Communication—Watzlawick et al, Faber & Faber, 

London, pp. 230-231. 
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(c) If there is a way out for the individual where does 
he begin ? And if hedoes begin what are two implications ? 

We believe that there is a culture beyond the two cultures. 
And it is not a synthesis. Our data on the context of growth 
of the Indian youth lends itself to some answers of the above 
three questions and suggests some possible anchors for the 
new society. This discussion is to be presented in the publication 
Crossroads of Culture. 

Our task is done. We had set ourselves to understand the 
process of becoming of our youth. In order to do this, we 
have tried to feel, live and understand the invisible and the 
unarticulated socio-psychological world of the youth. We have 
also tried to map out the relevant parts of the societal field 
of his growth. Our portrayal of his world is over. We leave 
you here to ponder and to argue, The youth’s internal world 
is with you. We do not know how you would react or 
respond. We will not be there when you feel the empathy 
with the youth and anger at the system. We will also not be 
there when you mock at the youth and be angry Bt us on 
our heretic attitudes. We may not be there, but youths’ world 
will be with you and, of course, the youth would be all 
around you. You will be in the midst of their lives, We 
wonder where you will be in your transactions with youth. 


Appendix : Glossary of Names 


Bacchus : Sometimes known as Dionysus, he is the Greek god 
of pleasure and fertility of mature. Bacchus represents 
sarrender to sensuous pleasure and joys of life Often 
contrasted as a counterpoint to Apollo, , 

Jason ; One of the heroes in the Greek mythology. He was 


the leader of Argonauts who sailed in search of 
fleece. | 


the golden 
Ulysses : The Greek hero played one of the main parts in 
i Trojan wars. Homer, the famous Greek poet, wrote a 
pretre opig called “Odyssey” describing his adventures. 
A ap : The king of Mewar during the reign of Akbar. 
ah ee ae life to gain independence from the 
Mog! rule. 
ibkonea hence € is famous for his valour as well as 

Laxinibai ‘ Warrior heroine of India, She led a major thrust 
agent British in the first struggle for independence in 
: wg was the dowager queen of Jhansi, a small king- 

om in Central India. She died on the battlefield (1858). 

Dayanand [ 1824-1883] : A nineteeth century Indian saint and 
reformist who found the famous Arya Samaj movement 
He can be considered as the great reviver of the Vedic 
spirit in modern India. He effectively counteracted the 
impact of Christian thought on Hindu life. 

Nachiketa ; A character from the Upanishad period of Indian 
culture whose father gifted him to the God of Death. He 
engaged Yama, the God of Death, in a major discourse to 
discover the truth about life and death. His dialogue with 
Yama is recorded in the ‘“Kathopanishad”. 
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Bhishma : The bachelor prince, head of the family of the 
Kurus and the Pandavas in the epic of Mahabharat. It is 
said that he took vow to remain bachelor so that his father 
could marry the woman he wanted. This oath was called 
the “terrible oath” and hence his name, Bhishma, the 
terrible. Otherwise, he was known as Devavrata. He was 
the son of King Shantanu by the Goddess of river Ganga. 


Bhagiratha : One of the ancestors of Lord Rama. He under- 
went terrible austerities to seek the descent of river Ganga 
to the Indian planes. This he did, so as to wash the sins 
of his forefathers who insulted a saint an! were burnt to 
ashes. 

Majnoo : The arch symbol of a lover in the Urdu poetry. 
Originally it is an Arabic story andthe theme is very close 
to the tragic love of Romeo and Juliet. 

Buddha { 563-483 B.C.]: The founder of Buddhism. A prince 
by birth, he left home and its pleasures voluntarily to search 
for the way of wholesome life. A great spokesman of 
“ahimsa”—non-violence—he is one of the few beings who 
have formulated the continuing ethos of human existence 
in the Eastern world. 

Shravan Kumar + The legendary prince who carried his old and 
blind parents on hls shoulders from one holy place to 
another across the sub-continent of India. He is often 
quoted as a model of devotion and duty to parents. 

Dhruva : A prince of the early Pauranik period of India, He 
represents an ideal of overcoming the acute rejection from 
the father through steadfast austerities to win favour of 
gods and succeeding in restoring himself. 


Prahlad : The son of King Hiranyakashyapa, famous for his 
complete devotion to the good and the gods. He underwent 
various tortures at the hands of his demonic father who 
had proclaimed himself as the God. Prahlad was saved from 
death by Lord Vishnu who appeared in the shape of half 
man and half lion to kill Prahlad’s father. 

Bhagat Singh : A tfevolutionary hero of modern India, he 
threw a hand bomb in the House of Parliament and was 
hanged by the British in 1931, 
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Lakshman ; He was the younger brother of: Lord Rama. 
Tulsidas, in his famous epic ‘“Ramacharitamanas”’ presents 
him as an ideal younger brother who continuously sacrificed 
all his roles including that of a husband for the sake of 
his duty to his elder brother. 

Hanuman ; The utterly devoted “servant-employee”’ symbol who 
devoted himself exclusively to Lord Rama and did great 
heroic deeds'on his master’s behalf. 

Savitri-: One of the few pro-active women of Indian Puranas 
who knowing the short life ofa prince married himfor love 
and then won his life back from Yama, the God of Death. 


Devdas : The hero of “Devdas”, a novel written by Sharat 
Chandra Chattopadhyay. He represents the moden version 
of pathetic love. He is Romeo and Hamlet rolled together. 
He is a classical symbol of “rejection—counter-rejection” 
processes that role-boundedness of Indian society creates in 
its members. He reflects typical symptoms of internalisation of 
cuilt, aggression and as such self-destruction by individual 
who refuses to accept pro-active stance in life. 

Kannagi : The heroine of the Tamil epic “Silapathikaram” 
written by Ilango Addigal. Kannagi, whose husband is 

_ beheaded -on.a false charge, confronts the court and proves 
that the life of an innocent person has been taken in the 
name of justice. In her anger, she is supposed to have 
burned ;the city of Madurai. 

Uriah Heep : The famous character of Dickens in his novel 
“David .Copperfield”. As indicated in the text he represents 
utter humility used manipulatively. 

Sharat Chandra Chattopadhyay: A famous novelist of twentieth 
century from Bengal. His novels reflect the psychological 
ethos of agrarian Bengal. He was perhaps the most popular 
writer of his era. His characters had special appeal to youth 
during their middle adolescent years. Devdas, the symbol 
of ambiyalent | role-boundedness, mentioned earlier, is one 
of his famous characters. 

Premchand : Famous Hindi novelist and short story writer. 
He too, like Sharat,’ represents the North Indian ethos of 
the transforming era. Premchand is closer to Dickens in his 
writings. 
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Nirad Chaudhury : A famous Indian author who came to public 
view with his book, “An Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian.’ He draws strong reactions of being liked or being 
disliked. At best, he can be described as an “outsider” and 
at worst an “anglophile’ or a brown sahib. 

Naipaul ; A West Indies author of Indian ancestry. He visited 
India to seek his heritage and ended up being disenchanted. 
His now famous of infamous book is very often held over 
the heads of Indians. 

Miss Higgins ; Author of the book “India India’. She is a 
journalist and follows the footsteps of Miss Mayo who 
wrote a Christian missionary oriented, spiteful, almost 
repugnant book called ‘Mother India” in early twenties. 
Both these authors represent the most fanatic ethnocentric 
intellectual barbarianism of Western civilisation. Their work 
is another example of superficial analysis made profound 
by the pompous self-righteousness of one’s religious or national 
perversions. 








Pulin K. Garg : Began his career as a poet. He 
later changed his profession to that of a clinical 
psychologist and psychotherapist. After eight years in 
this field his career took a turn once again. His 
interest now ranging from community development and 
sociology to education. All through this movement, his 
abiding interest has been with the nature of man, and 
man’s relationship with society. This has led him to 
focus most of his works on the question of identity 
in its context of human existence. 


He obtained his M.A. from Patna University and his 
PH. D. in Social Foundation and Education at Cali- 
fornia State University at Berkley. He has taught in 
various Universities in United States. At present he is 
a Professor in Organizational Behaviour at the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. He was the 
Executive Director of Indian Society for Applied 
Behavioural Sciences from 1975 to 1977. Currently he 
is the Executive Director of Indian Society for Indivi- 
dual and Social Development. 


Indira J, Parikh : Married at eighteen, she by her 
sheer persistence and encouragement form her husband 
completed her B.A. and M.A. (Rochester, U.S.A.) 
1970. She was a lecturer of Education and Child 
Psychology for a short spell; she joined Indian Institute 
of Management as a Research Associate in 1971. She 
worked three years with Pulin K. Garg as an associate 
in the study of Identity, She left Indian Institute of 
Management to spend a year as visiting scholar at 
the European Institute of Business Administration, 
Fontainblue, France (74-75). She rejoined Indian 
Institute of Management as a Lecturer and did her 
Ph.D. Her thesis dealt with Managerial Identity. 
Currently she is Assistant Professor of Organizational 
Behaviour at the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad. She is also Dean (Research and Training), 
Indian Society for Individual and Social Develepment. 
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